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The King’s Coach, 


with its massive springs and soft cushions. was designed to give 
its occupant the greatest ease; but the builders, spending their 
efforts on lavish decoration, failed in their design, for springs 
on the rims of the wheels were lacking. The big wheels sunk 
into every depression and jolted the rider over every rough place. 


Hartford Tires, 


fitted to a bicycle or carriage, give the rider greater ease thana 
king could formerly obtain. The rough places in the roadsink 
into the tires without disturbing the rider, They successfully 
combine ease, speed and durability because the fabric, woven 
from Sea Island Cotton, is the strongest, and the rubber best 
adapted for its purpose becauseit is not cheapened and hardened 
by being combined with heavy minerals, which must impede 
speed and lessen durability, Hartfords are more economical 
in the end, too, because they give better satisfaction and wear 
longer than cheaper tires. 





Branches in principal cities. Catalogue free. 
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going to 


who appreciate the best of 
everything, always travel by 


=e OVERLAND LIMITED 


Because theequipment oon 
sistin f odern d le 


« Ease, Comfort and Punctuality « - 


Through solid vestibule trains without 
change between New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago, via Buffaloand NIAGARA 
FALLS. Dining Car Service a la 
Carte. Trains lighted by Pintsch 

Gas and heated by steam. 


For further information regarding 
time of trains. rates, etc., in- 
quire of Ticket Agents, or 
address CHAS. 8. LEE, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, 

New York. 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 
THE PACIFIC EXPRESS 
LEAVES AT 10.30 P. M. 

ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Rallway 


PRINOIPAL AGENCIES: 
461 BROADWAY.......NEW YORK. 
868 WASHINGTON S&T... ‘éeenaoe 
212 OLARK S8T..............0 HICAGO. 
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SCRIBNER'S NEW SPRING BOOKS 





ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRONTIER, y WILLIAMHARVEY BROWN 


A story of absorbingly interesting travel, exploration arid adventure in Rhodesia, The narrative of the 
author’s varied experiences gives a series of vivid pictures of life on the African frontier, as entertaining as it 
is historically valuable. . With 32 illustrations and 2 maps, 8vo, $3.00. ‘ 


THE LIFE OF DANTON. By HILAIRE BELLOC, B.A. 


Laté Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. With portrait-and notes, 8vo, $2.50. 
The first biography in English of the great French revolutionary leader that is founded on original 
documents, Mr, Belloc’s endeavor has been to paint a pee as vivid as may be of Damton, and to describe 
the character of the period of which he was the central figure, 





RED ROCK, 
By THOMAS NELSON. PAGE. 
Illustrated by B. West Clinedinst. 
Thirty fifth thousand. _12mo, $1.50. 
‘One cannot read this novel without being deeply 


human interest. It is tender, mellow and sweet; 
exhaling the flavor of all that is best in American life.’’ 
—The London Daily Mail. 


With 
144 
Illustrations, 


SCO) 


identify any of our ferns, 


MEZZOTINTS IN MODERN 
MUSIC. 


By JAMES HUNEKER. 
12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Huneker’s book treats of the modern masters 
of music—Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Chopin, Richard 
Strauss, Liszt, and Wagner—in a manner that will be 
sure to attract wide attention. His biographical 
studies are etched in deep and strong lines, and his 
analyses of the works of these composers go to the 
very heart of the subject. 


impressed with its sterling literary beauties and its 


to the previous volume, and is intended as a guide for those who enjoy 
seeking out and gathering ferns. By means of its simple, clear and brief descrip- 
tions and its accurate illustrations it enables the unscientific lover of nature to 


STRONG HEARTS. 
By GEORGE W. CABLE, 
r 12mo, $1.25. 

In this book Mr. Cable returns to the field which 
gave him his earliest fame and his readers a peculiar 
pleasure—New Orleansandits mingled races. These 
stories have all the charm of ‘‘Old Creole Days,’’ 
while showing Mr, Cable’s strength in an entirely 
néw direction. 


By the Author of ** How to Know the Wild Flowers.” 


HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS. By FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS, 


. This volume does for the ferns what the same author’s ‘‘ How to Know the 
Wild Flowers’’ did forthe flowers of woods and fields, 


It is similar in aim and Crown 


8vo, 


$r.50 net. 


THE ORCHESTRA AND 
By W. J. HENDERSON, 
With portraits, t2mo, $1 25 xe. 

The first volume in the Music Lover’s Library, a 
series designed for the amateur. The book is broad 
in scope and popular. in character, dealing with the 
historical, biographical, anecdotal, and descriptive 


aspects of the subject as well as with its purely musical 
and esthetic features. 





THE EAST, 

‘« These two volumes present the best picture that 
has yet been given of the lives of the American work 
ing people as seen by one who shared their daily ex- 
periences,’’— Zhe Outlook. Illustrated. Eleventh 
thousand. 12mo, $1.25. 


Illustrated by C. K, Linson, 


THE LOST WORD. By HENRY VAN DYKE. 


Fourth edition. 8vo, $1.50. 
; ‘«* The Lost Word’ is a reverent, healthy, manly tribute to the Christmas spirit, which every one who 
is interested in the imaginative treatment of religious topics will find wholly admirable,’”’—New York 7ribune, 


THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. By HENRY VAN DYKE, 


Tenth edition, revised and enlarged. 3 
‘* The criticism reaches and reveals the beauty which is inward and vital ; and it makes the significance 
of this poetry clearer, its influence on the lives of men deeper.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE WORKERS. By WALTER A. WYCKOFF, 


I2mo, $2.00, 


THE WEST. 

Mr, Wyckoff ‘‘ here records one of the most curi- 
ous passages of modern life, and contributes quite the 
most remarkable document concerning our civilization 
that I know of.”—W. D. HowELLs, in Literature, 
Illustrated. Minth thousand. 12mo, $1.50. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Our New Possessions 


(Current Events for School Use.) Cuba; Puerto Rico ; 
Hawaii; Philippines. An interesting and authen- 
tic account up to date of the physical features, climate, 
productions, and resources; with history of the 
people, education, etc., of our recently added terri- 
tory. Four maps. Price, $ .10 

e 


The Story of 
The Thirteen Colonies 


By H, A. GuerBer. A fascinating historical reader, 
as well as a reliable text-book in the history of our 
country. All the main facts of colonial history pre- 
sented simply yet vividly, and the whole so arranged 
as to be intelligible and deeply interesting to gram- 
mar school pupils, Attractively bound. Fully 
illustrated. Price, $ .65 


Stories of 


The Old Bay State 


By ELBRIDGE S. Brooks. (Stories of the States Series, ) 
Independent stories with a vein of connection or 
association running through the series which make 
a complete story of the history of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts from its settlement to the present 
time. Most charmingly written, and beautifully 
illustrated. Price, $ .60 


Selections from 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt 


Edited, with Introduction, Bibliography, and Appendices, 
by ARNOLD Guyot CAMERON, A.M., Ph.D , Pro- 
fessor of French in the John C. Green School of 
Science of Princeton University. (Authorized Edi-, 
tion.) The selections in this book cover the types 
and the whole time of their authors’ production, They 
practically follow the order of their original appear- 
ances in book form. The notes will be found to be 
full, and yet restrained, in comparison with the field 
of instruction and the historical and literary pos- 
sibilities they suggest. Price, $1.25 


Introductory 
French Prose Composition 


By Victor E. FRAncois, Instructor in French in the 
University of Michigan, Recommended for use of 
students who have already gained some knowledge 
of French Grammar,—say after the first year in the 
high school or the first semester in college, although 
it may be employed sooner with satisfactory results. 
References may be made.to any grammar. In two 
parts, with vocabulary containing all the French 
words used in both parts. Price, $ .25 









































AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF NEW BOOKS 


Ten Orations of Cicero with 


Selections from the Letters 


Edited by WILLIAM R. Harper, Ph.D., President of 


the University ot Chicago, and FRANK A, GALLUP, 
A.B., Professor of Latin, Colgate Academy. This 
book is intended to be very practical throughout, 
and in its preparation the sole aim has been to meet 
the needs of the preparatory students who would be 
likely to use it. : Price, $1.30 


Selections from the 
Correspondence of Cicero 


Edited for sight reading by J. C. KIRTLAND, Jr., 


Phillips Exeter Academy, It is believed that with 
the help given in the footnotes these selections will 
not prove difficult to students who have begun the 
reading of Cicero, and that they will be found to 
have sufficient interest to justify their use as late as 
the first years of the college course, Price, $ .50 


" RECENT NOTABLE SUCCESSES. 


Natural Geographies 


By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.GS., and RUussELL 


HInMAN, author of the ‘‘ Eclectic Physical Geog- 
raphy.’’ The study of the earth as the home of 
man, Inductive, natural treatment. \ Frequent re- 
views and exercises in comparisons. Correlations 
with language work, history, etc. 

Elementary, $ .603; Advanced, $1.25 


Baldwin’s 
School Reading by Grades 


By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D. Eight Boots, one for eack, 


year. Five Books, for ungraded schools, Early 
“introduction to best American and English authors 
Beautiful ilkustrations. 


McMaster’s School History of 


the United States 


By JoHN BAcH McMastTER, Professor in the University 


of Pennsylvania. An unequaled account of the social, 
economic, and political history of the American peo- 
ple. Fascinating style. Price, $1.00 


Natural Course in Music 


By Freperic H. Ripiey and THOMAS TAPPER. The 


Natural Course in Music consists of a carefully pre- 
pared series of Music Books and Charts, reasonable 
in price, and designed to cover the whole graded 
course in Primary and Grammar Schools, Primer, 
five Readers, and seven Charts, 


For further information, descriptive circulars, and catalogues regarding these and many other superior 
texts, kindly correspond with the ‘ 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE 
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The Macmillan Company. 
Just Ready. Two Volumes. $7.50 


Exceptional opportunities have been used with 
_. rare ability in 
“LETTERS FROM JAPAN” 
written to her home people by the wife of a 


British Minister in a during a three years’ 
residence in the islands. 


. A RECORD OF MODERN LIFE 
IN THE ISLAND EMPIRE. 
By Mrs. HUGH FRASER. Author of “ Pal- 
ladia,”’ &c. In two volumes, 8vo, $7.50. 
Illustrated from original photographs of 
varied scenes and people, and copies of works 


by native artists; the bewitching atmosphere 
of Japan is over all. 


A companion to ‘“‘THE GOSPEL FOR 
AN AGE OF DOUBT” just ready. 


“THE GOSPEL FOR 
A WORLD OF SIN.” 

Not meant to present a theory of the Atone- 
ment; on the contrary, it is meant to teach 
that there is no theory broad or deep enough 
to embrace or explain the fact. The author is 
HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D., LL.D., Pastor of 
the Brick Church, New York, recently 
appointed Professor of English Litera 

ture in Princeton University. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 

His earlier work is described as :— 


“Broad, bold, inspiring ; a book of prin- 
ciples and tdeas.”” 


—THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


A STIRRING DRAMATIC NOVEL of the 
days of Prince Rupert ; exceptionally true, in 
color and phrasing, to the times described. 

HUGH GWYETH: 
A ROUNDHEAD CAVALIER. By BEULAH 
MARIE DIX. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


A vivid reproduction of life during the great 


Struggle between the Cromwellian and Stuart 
forces. 


The Macmillan Company, 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


A, CONAN DOYLE'S NEW NOVEL. 


A Duet, with an Occasional 
Chorus 


By A. Conan Doyle, author of ‘ Uncle Bernac,” 
“Brigadier Gerard,’’ ‘The Memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes,’”’ etc. Uniform with other books by Dr, 
Doyle. 12mo.. Cloth, $1.50. 


Dr. Doyle shows a new phase of his fine talent in this book. Asa 
story of wedded love it hasan idyllic character which will snpeal 
to every reader not devoid of healthy sentiment. As an adroit 
interpretation of a true Veet hy of wedded life the story con- 
tains illustrations and pithy sayings which will enlist the interest 
of women and men alike. Asa story pure and simple the play of 
motives, contrast of characters, unexpected incidents, delightful 
humor, and sustained interest will be certain to increase the large 
ere x of the author’s friends. 

t should be noted that the author has sacrificed his serial 
rights for the sake of presenting his complete story to the publi c 
for the first time in book form. 


A STRIKING AND TIMELY NOVEL. 


The [lormon Prophet 


By Lity DouGALlL, author of ‘‘ The Mermaid,” ‘ Th 
Madonna of a Day,” and ‘*The Zeit-Geist,’’ 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This remarkable historical novel depicts the actual beginnings 
of Mormonism, the character of the first ‘‘ revelations” and of thos e 
who accepted them, and the extraordinary experiences and per- 
secutions of the early members of the sect. Merely asa story of 
strange happenings and adventures this novel would enlist the 
interest of readers, but it has also as really its chief reason for 
ing, the great interest attaching to its portraiture of the char- 
acter of Joseph Smith. In these pages the peculiar temperament 
of the “Prophet,” the founder of the sect, is placed before readers 
in a manner which will open to them an unknown chapter in our 
hi | time an intimate interest will be felt in 


steadfastness of his followers throughout oy ae Bes 
eir efs e days 





“No less enthralling than ‘Two Years Before the Mast.’”’ 


The Cruise of the Cachalot 


Round the World After Sperm Whales. By Frank T. 
BULLEN, First Mate, Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Mr. Radyard Kipling writes the author: 
«Tt is immense—there is no other word. I’ve never read any- 

je tee J that equals it in its deep-sea wonder and mystery, nor do I 

think that any book before has so completely covered the business 

of whale- , and at the same time given such real and new 
ures tulate you most heartily. It’s a new world 


sea pict " conens 
that you’ve opened the door to. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MONA MACLEAN.” 
Windyhaugh 
A Novel. By GRAHAM TRAVERS, author of ‘‘Mona 
Maclean, Medical Student,’’ ‘* Fellow Travellers,” 
etc. I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ The author draws her characters with the clever strokes of 
the successful artist. and the life of her heroine is, in and of 
itself, so immensely interesting that the story never for a moment 
ae - . . Aside from its moral and intellectual charm, ‘ Winay- 

augh’ is brightly written, and has that keen sense of enjoyment 
which belongs to any genuine delineation of life.”—Boston Herald. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


The Fairy-Land of Science 


By ARABELLA B, BUCKLEY, author of ‘‘A Short History 
of Natural Science,’’ ‘: Botanical Tables for Youn 
Students,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 





These books are for sale by all booksellers ; or they will be 
sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NEW BOOK BY SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION—1766-1776 


By SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 


Author of “ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” and “The Early History of Charles James Fox.” 
8vo. pp. xiv.-434. Withamap of Boston Cloth, gilt top, $3.00. . 


“I cannot refrain from heartily recommending 


this book, not only to historical students, but to general readers as 


well. It is accurate ; it is written with sympathetic intelligence H it eres broad culture as well as special knowledge ; 


it is interesting ; and, finally, it is important as coming from an 


ngl who treats both sides of the great struggle with 


perfect fairness. I have read it from beginning to end with a pleasure that puts me in mind of the contention made—if I 


recollect rightly—by Sir Geor; 
novel. Lord Macaulay’s own 
leaves not a few.” —Boox 


Trevelyan’s famous uncle, that a good history 


ought to be more inte than a good 


ore certainly leaves nearly all the novels behind it in this respect. Sir George Trevleyan's 
R, N. Y. 


‘We are positive that this volume will be sought for, read, and commented on by readers all over the United States.”"— 


Tue Truss, New York. 


“This first part is intensely interesting. There is not a dull line in it. Sir George-Trevelyan eschews formality. He is 


discursive. It comprises not only the facts of history, but a great deal 


of shrewd interpretation of historical events and per 


sonages. It is good to be accurate, as Sir George Trevelyan is accurate, in the writing of history. It is good to be, as heis 


fascinatingly readable.” —N. Y. TRIBUNE. 





THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


I. RELIGION. By the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, 
M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-301, $1.50. 


*,* Descriptive Circular of the series sent upon request. 


THE CONCEPTION OF PRIESTHOOD IN 
THE EARLY CHURCH AND IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 


Four Sermons. By W. Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and 
Canon of Christ Church. Crown 8vo, pp. ix.- 
128. $1.00. 


THE SOUL: HERE AND HEREAFTER: 


By R. E. Hutton, Chaplain of St. Margaret’s, East 
Grinstead. Crown 8vo, 276 pages, $1.50, 


Contents : The Primary Principles of Life—Soul and Spirit 
—Origin and Immortality of the Soul—Union of Soul and 
Body, Original Sin—The Soul’s Aim and Work—Friendship 
of the Soul with God—Platonic Doctrine of the Soul and Love: 
—Plato’s Ideal Friendship, The Anticipation—Love ef Jesus 
Christ The Soul’s Realization—‘t Pheedrus’’ and “‘Sympo- 
sion ’—Platonic Léve Illustrated from Writings of Saints— 
The Purgative, Illuminative, and Unitive Way of the Soul— 
The Soul and Grace, or the Sacramental ee 7 
tures, God’s Voice to the Soul—The Soul After Death, Old 
Testament Teaching—Gentile ae ee of the 
New Testament—Teaching of the Church. 


MEN AND MOVEMENTS IN THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR ROGERS, Central Falls, Rhode 
Island. With 4 photogravure portraits Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


‘* A work of really unusual excellence and interest . . . 
one that once begun, will not be laid down until finished. Its 
preséntation of the famous men with whom itdeals ... 
is marked by a clearness of insight and a rare breadth of 
sympathy and appreciation ex ingly pleasant to meet with 
and worthy of sincere admiration. . . . Mr. rs’ book 
is not for Episcopalians only ; it appeals to a far wider audi- 
ence, to all thoughtful and intelligent Christians, who will be 
helped by it to more faith in man and more love to God, the 
one divine Father of all.”.—CHrisTIAN ApvocaTE, N. Y. 


‘Flying Squadron fluttered 





NEW NOVELS. 


SWALLOW, 
A Story of the Great Trek. 


By H. RiperR HaGG@arp, author of ‘‘ She,” “‘ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” ‘‘ Joan Haste,” ‘‘ The Wiz- 
ard,” etc., etc. With 12 full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50, 


‘“‘ The hand of the author of ‘ She’ has not lost its cunning. 
Indeed, we think it will be the verdict of most readers of 
‘ Swallow’ that, tas Conan Doyle and Stanley Weyman 
are in the field of romance, in the art of sheer, unadulterated 
story-telling, Rider Haggard is the master of them al). 
‘Swallow’ is an African story, a tale of the Boers and Kaffirs 
and Zulus, and it grips the attention of the reader from the 
bier f g and holds it steadily to the end. The tale is 
told by an old Boer woman, ‘the Vrouw Botmar,’ and it isa 
masterpiece of narration. . . . The finest portrait of all 
is that of the little Kaffir witch doctoress, Sihamba, who will 
live in the reader’s memory long after he has closed the book, 
and who is a worthy ee vom of the great Umslopo; 
himself. Altogether ‘Swallow’ is a remarkable romance.”— 
CHARLESTON NEws. 


DOCTOR THERNE. 
A id By H. Riper HauGearp. Crown 8&vo, 


THE ARCHDEACON. 


A Story. By Mrs. L. B. WALForD, author of 
‘The Baby’s Grandmother,” ‘* Leddy Marget,” 
etc., etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“It is altogether a clean, wholesome, interesting book; 
and if the mind of the novel-reading public be not trampled 
too hard to receive any impression whatever, ‘The Arch- 
deacon’ will leave with its readers not only the memory of a 
well-written story, but the thought expressed in the counsel 
of the sage of old: ‘‘My son, in thine age do not forget to 
reverence the dreams of thy youth.”’—N. Y. Times. 


~ THE HEART OF DENISE 


And Other Tales. By S. LEvettT-Yerats, author 
of ‘*‘ The Chevalier D’Auriac,” ‘* The Honour 
of Savelli,” etc. With frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


‘A brief, rapid story of those picturesque days when the 
\ its silken sails at the gay French 
court of which Catharine de Medici was the ruling spirit— 
such is ‘ The Heart of Denise,’ which may be as more 
in the style of ‘The House of the Wolf’ or ‘A Gentleman of 
France’ than anything Mr. Weyman is writing nowadays.”— 
SENTINEL, Wilwaukee, Wis. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 1-93 FIFTHAVE, NEW YORK. 
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A Series of Brief Memoirs of Eminent Americans 


THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES 


M. A. DeWOLFE HOWE, Editor 





MEssrs, SMALL, MAYNARD AND COMPANY beg to announce that they will publish on April 15 the 
first five volumes of THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES, as follows :— 


PHILLIPS BROOKS, by the Editor 

DAVID G. FARRAGUT, by JAMES BARNES 

ROBERT E. LEE, by W. P. TRENT 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, by EDWARD EVERETT HALE, JR. 
DANIEL WEBSTER, by NORMAN HAPGOOD . 


They are also able to announce the following volumes as i” preparation :— 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, by JOHN BURROUGHS 

EDWIN BOOTH, by CHARLES TOWNSEND COPELAND 
AARON BURR, by HENRY CHILDS MERWIN 

JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, by W. B. SHUBRICK CLYMER 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, by LINDSAY SWIFT 


The reasons which have persuaded the Editor and the Publishers to believe that The Beacon Biog- 
raphies make their appeal to a fairly general public are these :— 


The Beacon Biographies, it is thought, are the most beautiful small books ever issued in this country. 
The cover (in blind and gold on blue cloth) is by Mr. BERTRAM GROSVENOR GooDHUE, who has done also 
the standing title-page for the series, which has been engraved on copper. The size is 24mo ( 334 by 5% 
inches), with an average of 140 pages to the volume. The frontispiece portrait which accompanies each is 
in photogravure. The paper has been selected with great care, and the type used is a new face specially cut. 

The subjects of the various Biographies as they appear are to be men of the most various significance 
in American life, so that the series as completed will give biographically the history of American life and 
character in all its important phases, 

The normal extent of a Beacon Biography is around 20,000 words. Sixty or seventy years ago books 
of American biography thus briefly expressed could be obtained generally throughout the country, but they 
have since been crowded out by the longer Memoirs and formal Lives, From these, now, and from the 
wealth of related material which has been accumulated in the research of a generation, it is proposed to con- 
dense once more the brief statement of essential facts which alone can appeal to the busy American interested 
in his country’s history. 

The writers who have consented to contribute tu the Series are uniformly men who have the point of 
view of the present generation. With full critical and historical knowledge of the subjects of which they treat, 
they have not found it necessary to produce dull books, or books without the proper popular appeal. Those 
who care for biography will find in The Beacon Biographies, it is hoped, the solution of a real want—books 
at once entertaining, brief, and authentic. Each volume, moreover, is to include a bibliography for further 
reading, and a strict and full list of important dates in chronological order, 


Price, 75 Cents each 








Circulars of information are now ready, and will be sent on application to the publishers 


SMALL, MAYNARD AND COMPANY 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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DODD, MEAD & CO.’S 


SPRING PUBLICATIONS FOR 1899. 





TITLE FICTION AUTHOR PRICE 
I, THOU AND THE OTHER ONE .. : x Amelia E. Barr .. $1.25 


(The latest and, according to some, the best of Mrs, Barr’s novels. ) 


THE ENCHANTED STONE ._.. aoe eee ee 


(A mystical romance of Oriental characters, The scene is laid in London.) 


THE SILVER CROSS ; , S R. Keightley  .— 1.25 
(A new novel by the suthor of « ‘* The Crimson Sign.’’) 


THE SONG OF THE RAPPAHANNOCK . ; Ira S. Dodd . ; 125 
(Powerful stories of the Civil War, first published in McClure’s Magazine.) 


THE FOWLER . : ‘ Beatrice Harraden 1.50 
(The most important work yet done by Miss Harraden.) 


THE GARDEN OF SWORDS. ; . Max Pemberton .__ 1.50 
(A stirring story of the Franco-Prussian War.) 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES : ; George Macdonald .40 
(A new ‘* Phenix ge book by Dr. Macdonald.) 


RABBI SAUNDERSON ; ; Ian Maclaren : 40 


(A new edition i in n the Phenix Series. ) 


BIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS 


MARYSIENKA . q K. Waliszewski . 2.00 
(A new biography by the author of oe The Romance of an Empress.’’) 
RUSKIN’S LETTERS TO ROSSETTI AND OTHERS John Ruskin . . 3850 


(One of the most important contributions to the Ruskia Literature of the world.) 


LIFE OF DR. R. W. DALE, LLD . : : By HisSon . __ net 400 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE EUROPEAN TOUR . : Grant Allen. . 425 
(A new and original guide- “book for the principal countries: of Europe.) 


THE GAMBLING WORLD ; i .  Rougeet Noir” . 3.50 


(A comprehensive and amusing history of gambling in all its forms.) 


BOOKS I HAVE READ . ‘ . Anonymous . .  -F00 
(An ingenious work in which to jot down . one’s impressions of books read. ) 


JOUBERT’S THOUGHTS. , Katherine Lyttelton 1 50 
(With an impressive and ‘scholarly preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward.) 


THE NEW ENGLAND PRIMER . ” j Paul Leicester Ford __ 1.50 


' RELIGION AND POETRY 


LYRICS OF THE HEARTHSIDE. . . Paul Laurence Dunbar 1.25 
(This is the first book of poetry he has written since his ‘* Lyrics of Lowly Life.’’) 


THE RESTORED INNOCENCE : ; ; R J Campbell net .50 
THE COMMANDMENTS OF JESUS ‘ " R. F. Horton . . 1.50 
MY LADY’S SLIPPER ‘ " / : F Dora Sigerson 4 I 25 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT POSTPAID BY 


Dopp, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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FOR. SUPPLEMENTARY AND HOME READING. 


Uncle Robert’s Geography. 


By Francis W. PARKER and NELLIE L. Heim. — A series of Geographical Readers. 
Six volumes, illustrated, 12mo, cloth. 


1. Playtime and Seedtime- - ~- $.32 | 4. Rivers and Winds - + + Jn Press. 
2. On the Farm - = -42 | 5. Mountain, Plain and Desert - ‘6 
8. Uncle Robert’s Visit -50 | 6. Our Own Continent - 2 * 


Nature Study Keaders. 


By J. W. TroEGER. Five volumes, illustrated, 12mo, 
Harold’s First Discoveries’ - = $.25 | 4. Harold’s Explorations = In Press. 
Harold’s Rambles. -. = -40 | 5. Harold’s Discussions as 
Harold’s Quests -50 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED BY THE PUBLISHERS. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


SPRING BOOKS. READY APRIL Ist. 


° By Aucusta Hate Girrorp. One vol, 8vo, 593 pages, cloth, emb:. atic cover 
Germany: Her People and Their Story. Ship ienseedh. daca, ? , ’ 
A new, popular, up-to-date history of Germany from Arminius to William II, Written alike for Americans and German Americans by 

an American long resident in Germany. Destined to be #he popular story of Germany. 











Coast. By Rounseverte WitpmMan Consul-General of the United States at Hong Kong, One vol. 
Tales of the Malay an t. zzmo,~ Illustrated by Henry Sandham. $1.00. 


A notable collection of Malayan stories and sketches by the man who was largely responsible for America’s Asiatic expansion. They 
are full of color and are permeated with the subtle flavor of the Orient with a dash of American enterprise. 
Yesterday Framed in To-Day: A story of the Christ and How To-Day Received Him, By ‘‘ Pansy” (Mrs. G, R. ALDEN), 

One vol. 8vo, illustrated. $1.50. : 

A remarkable story by one of the most prolific of religious story tellers. The sub-title gives the motive. It 2s a story of the Christ and 
how to-day received him, . It is worthy a wide reading among all shades of religious belief. 
Th By Marcaret Sipney, author of the famous “ Pepper Books,” One vol, 12mo, Illustrated 

€ Stories Polly Pepper Told, by Jessie McDermott and Etheldred B. Barry. $1.50. 

A charming ‘* Addenda’’ to the famous “‘ Five Little Pepper” stories. A unique plan of introducing old friends anew. Will be 
welcomed by thousands of children. 


; Told for Young Americans. By Etsripce S. Brooxs, author of the ‘t Century Book 
The Story of Our War with Sp ain. for Young Americans,’’ ‘‘ True Story of George Washington,” Lincoln, F sere A and 
others, “‘ Historic Boys,” etc. One vol. 8vo, profusely illustrated, $1.50. 


_ , Ain authentic, complete, and up-to-date story of the war of ’98, prepared after a careful study of the best and latest data by Elbridge 
‘S. Brooks, It is at once comprehensive, graphic, and entertaining, and well sustains the reputation earned by this popular writer’s long 
Kist of interesting and succ 1 books for young Americans, 


A Medern Sacrifice; The Story of Kissie Gordon’s Experiment, By “ Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. ALDEN). One vol. r2mo, 
illnstrated, 75 cents, 


__A new “ Pansy book” of the true Pansy type. An incentive to right thinking and right living, which all young people may read 
with profit, as they will certainly read with interest. 


The Despatch Boat of the Whistle: A Story ot Santiago. By Witt1am O. Sropparp, author of “Guert Ten Eyck,” “ Gid 


Granger,” “‘ Little Smoke,” “Chuck Purdy,” etc. One vcl. r2mo. Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. $1.25. 


A bright and breezy story of a ne x despatch-boat, reporters, refugees, Cubans, and Spaniards. It is spirited, vigorous, and 
‘absorbing, and is, incidentally, a story of ae der from the news of the destruction of the Maine to the fall of Santiago. And tt is told by 
Mr. Stoddard! What more could any boy or girl desire ? 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SEND FOR SPRING LIST OF BOOKS. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, _ = = BOSTON. 
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LEE & SHEPARD’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


SPRING 


OLD GLORY SERIES. 


-FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS 


Or, UNDER SCHLEY ON THE “BROOKLYN.” Being the third and 
concluding volume of the O/d Glory Series. By EDWARD 
STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 

In point of information conveyed there is no superior among the 
boys’ books of this generation, The order of rank in the navy, and 
man-of-war life in detail, are cleverly and accurately presented, 
while historically the volume might serve as a work of reference for 
most of the events in Cuban waters from the destruction of the 
Maine to the beaching of the Spanish fleet. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED, 


UNDER DEWEY AT MANILA 


Or, THE WAR FORTUNES OF A CASTAWAY. By Epwarp 
STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA 


Or, FIGHTING FOR THE SINGLE STAR. By Epwarp Srrate- 
MEYER, Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 


FATE OR LAW? 


THE STORY OF AN OPTIMIST. By Warren A. RopMAN. 218 
pages. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

This is no ordinary work of fiction, and the authcr, who is well 
known as the Secretary of the International Metaphysical League, 
has shown his capacity for entertaining those not interested in the 
“ new thought ” equally with those who are. 

The style is smooth, the characters live and move, and the plot is 





strong and natural, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ALL’S RIGHT WITH THE WORLD 
By Cuartes B. Newcoms, Second Edition. remo, cloth, $1.50. 


«** All’s Right with the World’ is a notable and substantial addi- 
tion to the literature of the new mental and spiritual philosophy. 
Almost every page is radiant with a light that is well calculated to 
dispel the clouds of pessimism, inspire right thinking and living, and 
hasten soul growth,” —Henry Wood. 


HELPS TO RIGHT LIVING 
By Karuarine H. Newcoms, Cloth, $1.25. 
‘It is vital with immortal truths whose helpfulness can never be 
be ake I shall keep the book on my study table to be taken u 
an 5 


read at odd moments when I need a stimulus or find myse 
flagging in obedience to duty.”—Mary A. Livermore, 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND 


By GrorGe MAKEPEACE TowLe. New Edition. Reduced price, 
32 full-page illustrations, Cloth, 388 pages, $1.00. 


NEW EDITION. CLOTH BINDING. 
I HAVE CALLED YOU FRIENDS 


By Irene E, Jerome, author of “One Year’s Sketch Book,” etc, 
Chastely illuminated in Missal style. Fac-similes of the author’s 
original designs in color and gold. Beautiful cover design. 
Size 7x1oinches, Cloth. Boxed, $2.00, 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION 


LEE & SHEPARD, : Publishers, : BOSTON 





E.R. HERRICK & CO., 


Publishers and Importers, 
70 FIFfIh AVENUE, - = NEW YORK. 


We are now making special offers to Ministers 
and Church Workers on 


The Revised Biblical Museum. 


To be completed in five volumes. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


Edersheim’s “Life and Times of 
Jesus, The Messiah.” 


New edition. Complete in one volume. 1568 
pages. $1.25. . 


AND ALL OUR... 


Theological Books. 


WRITE FOR NEW CIRCULARS AND 
DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 


) 





“Especially Natural History Books’ 
NEW SPRING BOOKS FOR 1899. 


THE RIGHT BIRD BOOK AT LAST. 








Field Key to the Land Birds. 


An entirely new and simple Key, with NINE 
PLATES showing all our Land Birds im color. 
By Epwarp KNoBEL, 16mo, cloth, net, $1 75. 


Grasses, Sedges and Rushes 
of the Northern United States, an illustrated guide to 
all our native grasses, with 28 plates, By EDWARD 
KNOBEL. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.00. 


In the Acadian Land. 
Nature Studies, A new book of essays on nature. 
By RoBert R. MCLEOD. 16mo, cloth, net, 75 cts. 


S. F. DENTON’S NOTABLE BOOK, 


Moths and Butterflies of the United States, 
East of the Rocky Mountains. With many plain and 
perfect colored plates just as mature shows them. 
In 8 sections, octavo. Sixth section now ready. 


CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


4&a- Full catalogue of publications to any address. 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher, 
18 Arch Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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T.V-Crowell 
Company 


New Publications 





BETWEEN CAESAR AND JESUS 
By GrorRGE D. HERRON, D.D, 16mo, cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 40 cents, 


This volume contains a series of eight remarkable lectures 
delivered in Chicago before crowded and enthusiastic audi- 
ences. The work is designed to show the relation of the 
Christian conscience to the economic problem and the social 
system. Dr, Herron’s best work has been put into these 
lectures, and they represent the culmmation of his thought up 


to the present time, The book is destined to make a vast 
sensation. 


MUNICIPAL MONOPOLIES 


By EpwArRD W. Bemis, JoHN R. ComMONS, 
FRANK Parsons, M. N. BAKER, F. A. C, 
PERRINE, MAX. WEST. 12mo, cloth, appen- 
dix, index, $2.00, (Vol. XVI. Crowell’s 
Library of Economics and Politics. ) 


Immense pains have been taken to secure full and unim~ 
peachable statistics, and this volume will not fail to add to. 


the ever increasing demand for a wiser and better manage- 
ment of our public affairs 


HOW COUNT TOLSTOY LIVES 
AND WORKS 


Translated from the Russian of P. SERGYEENKO 
by IsaBEL F, Hapcoop. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
4 photogravure illustrations, $1.25. 


The author pictures in a simple and vivid style the way in 
which Count Polstoy and h’s family live. He repeats inter- 
esting conversations in which light is thrown upon the Count’s 
theories. In a word, the book gives exactly what we wanted 
to know about the daily existence of one whom the author 


calls ‘“‘one of the most remarkable men in the history of 
mankind,” 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
NOVELISTS 
By Ren& Doumic, Translated by Mary D. 
FROST, 12mo, portraits, $2.00. 


The keenness, justice, and delicacy of M. Doumic’s analy- 
ses are beyond praise. His criticisms are stimulating and 
instructive. They show a perfect familiarity with the sub- 
ject, and place the author in the first rank of essayists and 


critics. 
IN PREPARATION. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


By Vicror Duruy. Revised and edited by Prof. 
EDWIN A, GROSVENOR. 1I2mo, maps and 
plans, index, ¢1 00 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 


By Epwin A, GRosvENOR, Professor in Amherst 
College. 12mo, cloth, 5 maps, index, $1.00. 














T. Y. Crowell &§ Co. 





NEW YORK anv BOSTON. 





NEW BOOKS 


Story of the Nations 


New Numbers. Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, $1.50; half leather, 
giit tops, $1.75. 

53.—The W Indies. A History of the Islands of the West 
Tndian Archipe Bias Aran Account of shetr Phys- 


ical Characteristics, Natural Resources, and Present Condition. 
By Amos KIpDDER Fiske, A.M. 


Nos. 54 and 55.—The Story of the People of Eogland 
in the: pee Century. By of Se McCartTuy, M.P. In 
two volumes. 

No -56,—The Story of Austria. The Home of the Haps- 
burg Dynasty, from 1282 to the Present Day. By SYDNEY 
Wuitman. (Ready shortly.) 


Industrial Cuba 


for American Capital, E an B - 
PorRTER, Special Commissioner for the United States, Cuba 
and Porto Rico. 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 

This volume deals with the economic and political condition and 
outlook in Cuba. It deals with the live questions in that Island, 
which are interesting every intelligent citizen in the United 
States. There is literally no chapter in it that does not have some 
pesrtat, and which does not give useful information on the prob- 
lems which the Administration ts endeavoring to soive, and whicb 
General Brooke and his staff of provincial governors are at this 
moment working to solve satisfactorily to the people of Cuba. 


The Children of the Mist 


By EDEN PHILipor?s, author of “Down Dartmoor Way,” “Lying 
Prophets,” etc. 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 

Mr. R. D. Blackmore, the author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” writes con- 
cerning this book as follows: ‘ Knowing nothing of the writer or 
his works, [ was simply astonished at the beaut and power of this 

el tru is to life and place, fuil of deep interest, 
rare humor, and vivid descriptions, there seemed to be risk of its 
ing unheeded in the crowd and rush and ruck of fiction. . . . 
iterature has been enriched with a wholesome. genial and noble 
tale, the reading of which is a pleasure in store for many.” 


Lone Pine 


The Story of a Lost Mine. By R. B. TowNSHEND. 12mo, $1.25. 


A tale of the adventures of a white man in New Mexico with 
Indians, both henest and treacherous. The white man, by dint of 
good marksmanship, and also by dint of quick wits, rescues from 
marauding Navajoes the girl whom they have stolen, and van- 
quishes his enemies. The book is full of incident and of descrip- 
tions, accurate as well as picturesque, of life among the Pueblos. 


Books by Horatio W. Dresser 
Methods and Problems of Spiritual Healing 


16mo, pp. 101, $1.00. 


This valuable little volume contains the latest Gout on the 
phenomena of metaphysical healing, and is the ripe result of many 
yt ars of personal experience and observation. 


Previous volumes by the same author. 


The Power of Silence 
An interpretation of Life in Its Relation to Health and Happiness 
Ninth edition. 16mo, $1.25. 
The Perfect Whole 
An Essay on the Conduct and Meaning of Life. Third edition. 


16mo, $1.25. 
The Heart of It 


Compiled from ‘‘ The Power of Silence”’’ and “‘ The Perfect Whole,” 
by HELEN CAMPBELL and KATHARINE WESTENDOBRF, With a 
Preface by Helen Campbell. 16mo, 75 cents. 


Voices of Hope 
and Other Measages from the Hills. A Series of Essays on the 
Problem of Life, Optimism, and the Christ. 16mo, $1.25. 


In Search of a Soul 


A series of Essays in Interpretation of the Higher Nature of Man. 
Second edition. 16mo, $1.25. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York and London 
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GINN AND COMPANY’S 


New Books 


DAVIS’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Professor W. M. Davis of Harvard University, 
assisted by WILLIAM H, SN¥DER, Master in Science 
in Worcester Academy. Cloth. 428 pages, Fully 
illustrated, $1.25. 

HASTINGS AND BEACH’S GENERAL PHYSICS 

By Professors HasTincs and BEacH of Yale University. 
768 pages. Illustrated. $2.75. 

YOUNG’S GENERAL ASTRONOMY 

Revised edition. By Professor C, A. Younc of Prince- 
ton University. Half leather, 630 pages, Illus- 
trated. $2.75. 

BYRD’S LABORATORY MANUAL IN ASTRONOMY 


By Mary E, Byrp, Director of the Observatory, Smith 
College. 273 pages. $1.25. 


CATHERWOOD’S HEROES OF THE MIDDLE WEST 
By Mary HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 141 pages. 50 
cents, 
KLEIST’S PRINZ FRIEDRICH VON HOMBURG 
Edited by Professor NoLLEN of Iowa College. 172 
pages. 80 cents, Jnternational Modern Lan- 
guage Series. 


FRANZ GRILLPARZER’S SAPPHO 
Edited by Professor FERRELL of the State University of 
Mississippi. 143 pages. 60.cents, Jnternational 
Modern Language Series. 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS 


From ‘‘ The Spectator,’’ Edited by Mary E. Litcu- 
FIELD, . 178 pages. 4ocents. Standard English 
Classics. ° ; 

MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME 

Edited by M. GRANT DANIELL, 145 pages. 35 cents. 
Standard English Classics, 

FASSETT’S COLONIAL LIFE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By James H. Fassett, Superintendent of Schools, 
Nashua, N. H. 145 pages. Illustrated. 60 cents, 


SELECTIONS FROM GOWPER’S POEMS 
Edited by Professor JAMES O. Murray of Princeton 
University. 243 pages. $1.00. Atheneum Press 
Series, 
HOYT’S WORLD’S PAINTERS AND THEIR 
PICTURES 


By DeristHE L, Hoyt of the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School. 272 pages. Fully illustrated. $1.25. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO LONDON 





GOOD BOOKS. 


PRO CHRISTO; The Story of a Royal 


Huguenot. 
By Mrs. H. A. CLARKE. 330 pp. 12mo. $1.25. 


“One never tires of reading of the brave Huguenots. Thestory 
never grows old and will always be inspiring and s ening to 
God’s children. A faithful and vivid portrayal of their life and 
times.”— Christian Observer. 


NAOMI. 
By Ciara B. Conant. 304pp. 12mo. $1.00. 


“Naomi is exceedingly lovely, gentle and unselfish... .. The 
story is strong and very well to ae or Christan Observer. 


A BOY OF TO-DAY. 


By Jutia McNair WRIGHT. 811 pp. 12mo. $1.00, 
“ An inspiration te boys, good forany time and forall time.”— 
Republ.can. 


JESSE; A Story of the Time of Christ. 


By A. L. NoBLE. 220pp. 12mo. 1% Cents. 


“A well written story, setting forth some of the conditionsand 
circumstances incidental to Christ’s personal followers while He 
was uponearth, and full of love and reverence for him asthe 
Saviour of men.”—Herald and er. 


LUCY BROAD’S CHOICE. 


By Mrs. A. M. PickrorD. 435 pp. 12mo. $1.25. 


“An inspiring and entertaining story which may be specially 
commended to young girls.” 


BEULAH-LAND. 
By T. L. Cuyter, D.D. 12mo. $1.09. 


* A first-rate book, fresh as a fountain full of hope and com- 
fort, and written with a great deal of imaginative power in the 
presentation ef the subject.”—Hvangelist, 


TWO NOBLE WOMEN. 


A Story. By Susan Parkman. 12mo. 142 pp. 
% cenis. 


‘‘Not since we read ‘Miss Toosie’s Mission’ have we felt in- 
clined to give a book as enthusiastic praise as we do this one.” 


THE CARDIFF ESTATE. 


By Jut1a McNair Wricut. 367 pp. 12mo. 


“ An admirable story, teaching beautiful lessons in every-day 
life, The characters are simple and natural and not overdrawn. 


BIRTH AND BOYHOOD OF JESUS. 


‘By Gsorce F. Pentecost, D.D. Crown 8vo. 407 


pp. $1.75. 
«These chapters are well thought out; their iliustrations and 
their doctrine are applied with no little power.”— Glasgow Mail. 


HELPS TO THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


LESSON, 1899. 


STUDIES IN JOHN’S GOSPEL 
By the Rev. DavipGreae, D.D. Paper, 50 cents ; 
Cloth, $ .00. 
“* Helpful to teachers,”— Presbyterian Journal. 


** All the great doctrines and rules of Wereee! are touched on, 
and many of them richly expounded.”—Mid Continent. 


THE TWO ST. JOHN’S OF THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. 
By Rev. James STALKER, D.D. 12mo. $1.00. 


“The beautiful character of John the Apostle 1s wonderfully 
portrayed.”— Christian Observer. 
** His books are small, but full of meat.”—Standard. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York. 
CHICAGO. CINCINNATI. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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“Choice Books for’ Easter. 


Spirit and Life. 
By ELLIn J. KNOWLES. 16mo, 287 pp., cloth, $1.00. 


It would be hard to find a more acceptable Easter gift than this 
beautiful volume of Bible readings, with appropriate text in prose and 


verse, The book is a treasury of precious thoughts for young and old, 
Heaven. 


Six Sermons by RICHARD MONTAGUE, D.D., with 
Memorials by ALVAH Hovey, D.D., and GEORGE 
E. MERRILL, D.D, Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 

“‘ These sermons bring out, with rare s iveness, the teach- 


ing of the Bible as to heaven, ‘It is an ideal volume to place in the 
hands of those that mourn,” 7he Advance. 


Through Death to Life. 


By REUVEN THoMAS, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
“ Tenderly expressive of all’ that is fine and true in our human 
estimate of the relations between God and man.” — The Oxtlook. 


The Vacant Chair, and Other Poems. 
By HENRY S. WASHBURN. 16mo, illustrated, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

“The songs of a true, sincere, genial and healthful nature. 
The initial poem found a response in many a smitten heart and 
household during the war.”"—Zion’s Herald. 

A Harmony of the Gospels for Historical Study. 


By WM, ARNOLD STEVENS, D,D.,and Prof. ERNEST 
D.iBuRTON, $1.50. 
Invaluable to all students of the Bible. 


For sale by leading booksellers or. will be mailed 
by the publishers on receipt of price, : 


Silver, Burdett § Company, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 
FREDERIC REMINGTON’S 


WAR. PICTURES 


The Charge of the Rough Riders 
The Scream of the Shrapnel . 


A Questionable Com panionshi: 
Mine P 


Platinum prints, mounted, 26x 38inches, Price, $10.00 
each, 


TRELAWNY OF THE WELLS 


By ARTHUR W, PINERO, Profusely illustrated with 
photographs from the play, and frontispiece in color 
by Ernest Haskell. 534 x 8% inches. 216 pp., 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Edition-de-Luxe, printed on hand-made paper, lim- 
rg to 250 copies, numbered ‘and signed, — Price, 
2.50. 


STORY OF THE PRINCESS DES 
URSINS IN SPAIN 


By ConsTANcE HILL, Illustrated with 12 portraits, and 
frontispiece in photogravure. Size, 534 x 84% 
inches, 256 pp., cloth. Price, $1.75. 


OLGA NETHERSOLE 








A pictorial souvenir of photographs, and drawings by 
C. Allan Gilbert, of Miss Nethersole in some of 
the plays of her repertoire. Printed on heavy paper. 
Size, 10 x 1234 inches. Price, 25 cents, 


Descriptive catalogue sent on application. 


Rh, H. RUSSELL, sw. 20u st, NEW YORK. 





Nelson’s 


New Series of 


Teachers’ 
Bibles 


CONTAIN 


New Helps. 350 Illustrations. 

New Concordance. New Maps. 

THE HELPS are just what the Sunday School 
teacher wants. ll new and delightfully 
written by the most eminent scholars, with 
illustrations on almost every page. 

“THE CONCORDANCE?” isthe most complete 
yet produced, combining complete con- 
cordance, subjects, Scripture proper names, 
etc., in one A-B-C list. A great achieve- 
ment and facility. 

12 MAPS, thoroughly up to date. All so com- 
pletely indexed you can find any subject, 
word, name or place in half a minute. 

Ail Styles and Prices. 
For example, Long Primer Type, Self Pronouncing Edition, 


bound in leather, overlapping covers, postpaid only $2.50. Ask 
your bookseller or send to : 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 


Golf 
@ 
Guide 
Tothe United States 
and Canada. 


Compiled and Edited by JOSIAH NEWMAN. 


“* For statistical and general instructive matter the volume 1s 
almost invaluable.”—Brooklyn Eagle. . 

“IT doubt if any handsomer, more exhaustive, or more accurate 
volume on golt. as it exists in this country, has ever been given to 
the public.”— Zown Topics. 

The above book of some 400 pages, size 8x 11 inches, contains 
full illustrated descriptions of the championship courses of 1899, 
together with details concerning over Golf Clubs. The vol- 
ume is print sbroushout on heavy coated paper, bound in solid 
leather, with gilt facings, and will be delivered free in the United 
States, Canada, and all countries of the Universal Postal Union 


on receipt of 
FIVE DOLLARS. 
Checks, Drafts, Postal and Money Orders should be made 


payable to 
JOSIAH NEWMAN, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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“The Study of History is 
a Study of Humanity, not 
in ideal conditions, but as 
Humanity exists.’’ 


Pres’t Charles Kendall Adams, 


FRPP a sPagPRnl ast OSP Vel Ser 


.... The very many volumes representing Literature, 
recently issued, hurriedly made, and extensively ad- 
phere we mek a pt Peer figments of the 

magination ots, and intrigues and dramatiza- 
tions of ideal ‘coubdiitioiee. 2% 


“Truth is stranger than Fiction,’’ and 
pwr hee | only furnishes a Literature based 
upon Truth, ‘‘as Humanity exists,’’ but 
van pg most valuable information inthe 


History for Ready Reference, 


in five imperial volumes, upon the compilation of which 
Mr. LARNED spent so many years, is composed of the 
ems of history, selected from the whole range of 
istorical writing. It opens up over 12,000 volumes 
in quotation and reference. A System is given to the 
reat body of History. Its ter-Relations are 
shown as in no other work. It is History, not by one 
man, but by hundreds of men, in as man styles and 
from as many points of view. Its plan of Read y- and 
Cross-Reference is unique. No other work has 
stronger endorsements. It represents the worth, the 
Hist plonouaced te greatest hiatorieal work’ ot 
c e greate s ; 
the Nineteenth Century. . eee 
Write for ‘‘Specimen Pages?’ and full — 
information. Sent, carriage nen a 
responsible subscribers on eas ay- 
ments. SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


aa ie eee 


THE C. A. NICHOLS Co., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SOME NEW VOLUMES OF 
KIPLINGIANA. 


THE RELIGION OF MR. KIPLING. By W. B. Par* 
KER. An appreciation of the religious express: of Rudyard 
Kipling as evinced by his writings in prose and verse by the 
associate editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 24mo., Antique 
Boards, 50 cents. Japan Edition, $1.2 net. 


THE BUDGET. A reprint of the issues of the Horsmonden 
School Budget, con‘aining contributions by Rudyard Kiplin 
and Max Beerbohm. Edition printed from type and limite 
to 500 copies. Antique Boards, with an illustration by Mr. 
Beerbohm. $1.00 net. 


KIPLING NOTE BOOK. A periodical with illustra- 
tions devoted to Kiplingiana. 15 cents per copy. $1.50 per 
year. 


M. F. MANSFIELD & A. WESSELS, 


22 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


The Philippine Islands 


By RAMON REYEs LALA, of Manila. 


** His book is by all odds the most important contribution that has 
yet been made to our knowledge of the far off islands that fate has 
thrown into our hands.”—New York Herald. 


Sold everywhere, or sent to any address on 
receipt of $2.50. 
CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO., 25 Park Place, N. Y. 


BRILLIANTLY ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 

Over 100 Colored Pictures. THE PHILIPPINES. 
RATFION REYES LALA. For particulars address 

COSMOS LECTURE CIRCLE, : 25 Park Place, : NEW YORK 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass 























JUST OUT 


BY 
Caroline Atwater 
Mason, 


Author of ‘A Minister of 
the World,” 


Flower «+ one xing” we 


Cloth binding, beautifully decorated, 
uncut edges, gilt top, frontispiece, small 
16mo, 290 pages. 


- Price $1.00, postpaid. 


Mrs, MASON is one of the most popular of the 
writers for 


“The Ladies’ Home Journal.” 


A competent critic says that ‘‘A Wind 
Flower’? is the ‘best story that she has 
ever written, . 





“‘It is a love story with a rather unexpected 
denouement. The characters are very well 
drawn.’’— The Chicago Record. 





American Baptist =, = 


itnut St., 
Publication Society Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK.HOUSE, 
182 FIFTH AVE. 

















-ELLING OUT BOOKS. 


nd for special catalog, great inducements. 
ove money for your Sunday-school or self. Suy now. 
pecial low prices and easy terms of sale. 


Address LEONARD PUB. CO., Albany, N. Y. 


EDUCATION. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park Avenue. 
THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RELIGIOUS RE- 
VIVAL IN ENGLAND IN THE 18th AND 19th CENTURIES. 


Eight Public Lectures on the Ely Foundation, 
By the Rev. Thomas C. Hall, D.D. 








_ ON. THE BEGINNINGS OF METHODISM. 
ee Tuesday, April 4, 430 PU. 
— MOVEMENT. 
IL—THE METHODIST Wednesday, april 5, 4.20 P.M. 
— Pl B EVANGELICA . 
IfI.—ENGLAND’s CONDITION AND TH A eed, £30 P.M. 


—_— VANGELICAL PARTY AND SocIAL REFORM. 
whi aiotets Wednesday, April 12, 4.30 P.M. 


V.—THE BroaD CHURCH SCHOOL AND LIBERALISM. 
7 uesday, Ap? il 18, 
VI.—THE BroaD CHURCH SCHOOL AND LIBERALISM, Con 
‘4 Wednesday, April 19, 4.30 P.M. 


IL—T : Hien C REA‘ TION 
— URCH REA ; 
alee meen Tuesday, April 2%, 4.30 P.H- 


.—SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. ‘ 
a Wednesday, Aprit 26, 4.30 P.M 


he PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY... 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families ; advises 
parents about schools. 70 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. WaM.0O. PRATT, gr. 
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WERE CREE REE ng 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


SPRING (APRIL) NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER Photogravure after W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R, A,—Frontispiece 


SKETCHES IN EGYPT. Part IT... .ccccvccscccccccccccesecssccccscsscccsscccccesseeseesseeees eeees C. DANA GIBSON 
é (Copiously Illustrated by the Author.) 


THE PAINTER OF BISMARCK: FRANZ LENBACH .. JOSEPH ANDERSON 
(A Sympathetic Intérpretation of the Work of a Famous German Portrait Painter.) 


A HAUNTED ISLAND f ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
(A-Weird Story of the Canadian Lakes.) 


THE QUEEN’S FURNITURE AT WINDSOR ERNEST M. JESSOP 
(illustrated from Special Photographs.) 

DETR COU PEE Wave rains chess cass cnc Go nds pivpecpccedecdvectssae aster oe tenenany wsactinacteres Cc. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE 
PRINCE BISMARCK’S WITCHES’ KITCHEN KARL BLIND 
(Criticising Certain Features of Dr. Busch’s Biography of Bismarck.) 

THE SHIP: HER STORY. VI.—THE IRON SHIDP...........:ccccecseee seeeseceesereceee W. CLARK DRA: 
(A Picturesque Account of the Evolution of Naval Architecture.) 


KENSINGTON PALACE : MARY HOWARTH 
(With Drawings by rg SOE PE 


THE SKIRTS OF CHANCE: VI.—A CONSPIRACY.. ee. ..H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON 
AND MANY OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES—ALL SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 
25 Cts. a Copy. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. $300 a Year 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, Astor Court, New York. 
Tenn NEPEAN ASAD 


3 WV eee 


WE Hon, D. J. Brewes, Justice of U. S. Supreme Court, says: 
BSTER' S “T commend it to all as the one great standard authority.” 
| INTERNATIONAL j 
It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the word sought; 
x DICTIONARY in accuracy of definition; in effective methods of indicating pronun- 
ciation; in terse and comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 
use as a working dictionary. 


Specimen pages etc., sent on application. 
& C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 

















T iff ey ny & C O When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Wedding Stationery |SAVC ON BOOoks. 


Messrs. Tiffany & Co. beg to an- Whenever you need any book, or any 
nounce that their recently increased information about books, write to me 
facilities now enable them to furnish and you will receive prompt attention 


and low prices. 
. = — required ios - My stock of books in all departments 
church or house wedding within of literature is very complete. 


ten days, and, if need be, in one An assortment of catalogues and 
week’s time. special slips of books at reduced 


UNION SQUARE prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


cactifticisas F. E. GRANT, 


and mak da: 
REPRESENT. A PAPER pts 5207.2" 23 West 42d Street, NEW YORK. 


r0C, 
fl Pike Amertcan pte Ohtoago. | Mention this\jadvertisement_and reeeive a discount. 
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ON GENT OF IVLIZTIO. 


What the Discovery of a Chemist Has 
Done for Mankind. 
[From the Brvoklyn Eagle.) 


After Rome had fallen the world passed 
through a period of physical barbarism. His- 
torians say that for many hundred years the bath 
was almost unknown in Europe. The peculiar 
epidemics of the middle ages—the spotted plague, 
-the black death and the sweating sickness—were 
all due to the unpopularity of water and the ab- 
sence of soap. With the Renaissance came a bet- 
ter knowledge of the skin and its necessities. 
Men and women began to realize in a vague way 
that the outside surface must be kept clean in 
order to preserve health. But their knowledge 
was limited. The women preferred to use.alco- 
hol as a cleansing fluid rather than water. Inan 
old play the heroine comments on the whiteness 
of her hands: ‘‘ Although I have not washed 
them for a week.’’ The difference between the 
cleanliness of our ancestors and the cleanliness 
of people of the present day is like the distance 
between the crude picture writing of the Aztec 
and the modern printed book—almost infinite. 

Possibly this lack of persistent cleanliness was 
due to the absence of good soap. It is hardly 
possible to imagine that the people of, say, 200 
years ago, with their meager knowledge of prac- 
tical chemistry; were able to produce a pure 
soap; free, on the one hand, from biting alkalies, 
and on the other from superfluous fat. An im- 
pure soap discourages the external use of water, 
as beneficial and pleasing results are not ob- 
tained. A good soap is one which frees the skin 
from impurities without teasing or oiling it. It 
is a prominent factor in the promotion of good 
health and good morals. 

The problem of how to make good soap was 
solved in the last century by an English chemist 
named Pears, who conceived the idea of manu 
facturing a perfectly pure soap. After the usual 
period of experimental failures, he at last suc- 
ceeded in making a@ soap, which was the most 
perfect ever produced. Mr. Pears soon fourd a 








ready sale for his product. The business grew 
until Pears’ became the most popular soap in the 
world. The house of Pears has been reported as 
Spending over $600,000 a year in advertising in 
newspapers and magazines alone, and their ad- 
vertisements reach every. English speaking per- 
son. 

This advertising has not only had a great deal 
to do with the success of Pears’ soap, but it has 
enabled the manufacturers to place it in the 
hands of the public at a much cheaper price than 
could possibly be the case were they not enabled 
to purchase the raw materials in truly vast 
quantities. The merit of the-article is the 
foundation on which the structure of advertising 


has been built. 

Pears’ soap is so simple in its composition that 
it is difficult for the ordinary mind to grasp the 
reason of its superiority. It contains no medi- 
cines. It is simply a perfectly pure Soap. It 
does not contain any alkali to roughen and irri- 
tate the skin, nor does it contain an excess of fat 
to smear the skin. It is nothing but soap. 

The influence of Pears’ soap on the culture of 
the English speaking people during the last cen- 
tury has been exhibited in two ways: First, it 
has made cleanliness pleasant, and thus has 
promoted that peculiar refinement of person 
without which mo civilization can be complete. 
Secondly, the advertisements of this article have 
been artistic productions. Pears’ soap advertise- 
ments for-many years have disseminated art, 
fine art, among the plain people. 

It is a far cry from the half nude female savage, 
lazy and ignorant, a wife at twelve and a hag at 
thirty, to the woman of to-day. Look at this 
modern woman for a moment. Her skin mingles 
the lily and the rose in a delicious confusion. 
She does not use musk or any strong perfume, 
because she knows that the clean skin has a deli- 
cate fragrance of its own far surpassing any 
artificial odor that man can devise. Her beauty 
adds to the joy of mankind. She is almost a 
goddess. 

To what does she owe her beauty ? That isa 
difficult question. Many tangled causes, spread- 
ing into the shadow of the past, have united in 
the production of this surpassing modern woman. 
It would be a bold hand that could stretch back, 
strand by strand, and by unraveling reach the 
first cause of her beauty. But when these 
strands run through the nineteenth century the 
task is easier. As they twist and turn and coil, 
one name is written upon them many times, and 
that name is;‘‘ Pears.”’ 
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Pan 


COLUMBIA ZITHER “Tittus,” 


> 
} 
, 
> 
> 
> 
» 
, 
No knowledge of music required. Just follow directions on $ 
chart fitting under the strings. It is as easy as counting 1, 2, ‘ 
3, and you can in one evening learn to play q 
p 
, 
> 
> 
} 
» 
» 


PR. t Music { ae 


on this wonderful instrument -one of the sweétest and most 
tuneful in the world. Many thousands sold, Every instru- 
ment guaranteed perfect. Very durable and beautifully fin- <¢ 
ished. In order to place this inexpensive, instructive and 7 
entertaining instrument within the reach of every family, we ¢ 
make this « 
LIBERAL. OFFER ‘ 
If your music dealer has not got it, we will send you our ‘ 
Columbia Zither, No. 3, illustrated above, complete, in‘a strong { 
and neat box, with book of instruction containing fourteen 
tunes and ten charts x popular music free, on receipt of 
$6.00, or sent C. O. D. on examination, all charges prepaid. 


funded. Other styles, $4.00 to $8.00. Send for Catalogue. 


In addition to book of tunes given with Zither, 
we publish extra chart cards and tunes at §c. each. 


The Phonoharp Co., 150 Liverpool St., E. Boston, Mass. 





> 
» 
» 
> 
> 
7 
> 
> 
> 
If not found as represented, return it and mone promptly re- ‘ 
> 
, 
> 
y 
>» 
> 
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UROPE starting June 29,69 days, 48 days or 41 days; English 

9 coaching, Holland, Germany, Austria, ltaly, Switz- 
erland, Paris. Experience fourteen years. Particulars of 
HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE Tours, Plainfield, N. J. 


















































“ss Hever Travels Without It.” 


The Commercial Traveler and his Blickensderfer T ype- 
writing Machine, Full keyboard of 84 charact: rs, weighs 
only six pounds and easily carried. Price $35.0. 


BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


182 Broadway Ln Y Chestnut and 10th Sts., P: 
179 Fifth Ave.{"°** 148 LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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In the ATLANTIC MONTHLY for April 


JOHN FISKE 


writes on 


THE MYSTERY OF EVIL 


Mr. Fiske’s books, The Destiny of Man and the Idea of God, 
are profound examinations of the foundations of belief. He has con- 
tinued in the April A//antic the consideration of these great subjects 
by an inquiry into the Mystery of Evil, in which he undertakes to 
show what part Evil plays in the economy of nature and what is the 
real meaning involved in that ancient saying, ‘‘ Ye shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil.’’ 


Other instalments of Prince Kropotkin’s Reminiscences, where- 
in he describes his prison experiences, his escape and his turning to 
social agitation, are to appear in the spring and summer issues, These 
Reminiscences are in the judgment of the press and the readers of 
the At/antic the most attractive matter now appearing in any magazine 


Other Features of Early Numbers are: 


A briet series of articles, written after careful first-hand observation, about the social or political con- 
dition in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands, throwing light on our problem of their government, 

The End of an Era. By Hon. J. S. Wise, giving his adventures as a messenger from Jefferson Davis 
to General Lee in the closing days of the Confederacy, and a vivid picture of the surrender of Johnston; and The 
Beginnings of the Confederacy, a sketch of the career of Wm, L, Yancey, and his work as an agitator 
for Secession, by Wm. G, Brown. 


The American Spirit in Literature, By Charles | The Problem of Poverty. By Jacob A. Riis. 


Jobeetee. Politics and the Judiciary. By Frank Gaylord 
The Vitality of Scott. By Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. Cook. 


Macaulay’s Place in Literature. By Henry D. | American Deep Water Shipping. By H. Phelps 
Sedgwick, Jr. : Whitmarsh. 


Miss Wilkins. By Charles Miner Thompson. The Solar System in the Light of Recent 


Discoveries. A new law of temperature for star. 
Ber ein tant Weaes a. of her Letters. and nebule, By Dr. T. J. J. See, the astronomer, 


Studies of lateresting Localities and Distinct- 
American Novels Twenty Years Ago and Now. ive American Types. Texas. By Prof. D. F. 


Houston, of the University of Texas, 


A New England Hill Town. I. The Condition. 
II. The Remedy. By Rollin Lynde Hartt. 


A Great Co-operative Work in the West (a 
State within a State.) By W. S. Harwood. 


Book Reviews. Short Stories. Poetry. 


By Miss Harriet Waters Preston. 


The Right Approach to English Literature. 
By Professor Mark H, Liddell. 


The Race Problem in the South, a Record of 
first-hand investigation. By Walter H. Page. 


Outdoor Papers. By John Muir and John Burroughs. 





A recent sample copy of the Magazine, together with an illustrated prospectus, will be sent on receipt of 10¢. 





SPECIAL OFFER—In order to introduce the A//antic to a large circle of new readers, the 
publishers announce that a ¢ria/ subscription for three months will be sent om receipt of 50 cents, 
to any person whose name does not now appear upon the AZ/antic subscription list. 








35 cents a copy. $4,00 a Year, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


- 4 Park Street, BOSTON 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Spring Books. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


James Russell Lowell and His Friends. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D,D, With many 
portraits and other illustrations. 8vo, $3.00. 
Avdelightful book of reminiscences of Lowell and of the roa pane | 
friends who surrounded him. Dr, Hale was in college with Lowel 
and they were intimate friends. The book will heighten admiration 
for Lowell and can hardly fail of wide popularity, [Af7¢/ 75.] 


Life of Edwin M. Stanton. 


By Georce C, GORHAM, With portraits, maps, and 
fac-similes of important documents. 2 vols., 8vo, 
$6.00, 
The Life of Lincoln’s great War Secretary, written with the aid 
and concurrence of Stanton’s family. It is a work of great value 


as a contribution to the history of the Civil War, and as a memorial 
of Stanton’s great public services. [Ready.] 


Letters of Thomas Carlyle to His Young- 
est Sister. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by CHARLES T. CoPE- 
LAND, Lecturer on English Literature in Harvard 
University. With .portraits and other illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

_ These letters to Carlyle’s sister, Mrs, Hanning, who lived in 
Canada, date from 1832 to 1890. Mr. Copeland has s them on 
aslender thread of biography, and, as the London Academy says, 
“has done his work extremely well.’? The letters show the tenderer 
and more attractive side of Carlyle’s character. [Afri? 8.] 


Thaddeus Stevens. 


By SAMUEL W, McCALt., 
Series, 16mo, $1.25. 

A biography of ‘t The Great Commoner’ who was so conspicuous 

a figure in Congress during the War for the Union. Mr. McCall, 


the able Representative from Massachusetts, has told the story 
exceedingly well. [AfrzZ 25.] 


In American Statesmen 


Through Nature to God. 


By JOHN Fiske, 16mo, $1.00. 


This book discusses, in Mr. Fiske’s large and luminous way, the 
mystery of evil, the cosmic roots of love and self-sacrifice, and the 
everlasting reality of religion. It falls in the same group with his 
“Idea of God,’” and “ Destiny of Man,” which have been an 
ispiration and a source of strength and light to a multitude of 
readers, [April 75.) 


FICTION. . 


The Conjure Woman. 
By CHARLES W, GHESNUTT, 16mo, $1.25. 
Seven stories of peculiar interest; embodying the indescribable 
mystic quality ofthe negro mind, and.told with much power and 


dramatic force. “The story-teller of the book is Uncle Julius, who 
has a genius akin to that of ‘* Uncle Remus.” [Ready,]_. 


The Wire-Cutters. 


By Mrs, M, E. M. Davis, author of ‘ Under the 
Man-Fig,”’ ete. ' ‘Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A story of Texas village and country life, told. with thorough 

knowledge of the’place and'péople and with admirable skill,’ Mrs: 

Davis describes graphically a local struggle over the wire fences 


which shut the cattle trom springs, and some dramatic characters 
and events of the Civil War. [Ready.] 


A West Point Wooing, and Other Stories. 


By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, author of ‘‘ A Great 
Love,’’ ‘*Miss Bagg's Secretary,’’ etc, 16mo, $1.25. 

Mrs, Burnham’s West Point stories are so’ well told and represent 
so delightfully the life and spirit of the romantic features of the 
Military Academy, that she wisely gathers several of her successful 


tales, mostly relating to it, and gives them the attractive title of one 
of them. [Ready.] 


A Tent of Grace. . 


By ADELINA C, Lust. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


An uncommon story of German village life in the middle of this 
century. The motz/ of the story is the gulf that separates races, 
notably the Christian and the Jew. Love contends with traditional 
religion and custom, and the story is of intense interest. [AfréZ 8.] 


The Queen of the Swamp, 


And Other Plain Americans, By Mary Hart- 
WELL CATHERWOOD, author of ‘‘ The Spirit of an 
Illinois Town,’’ ‘‘ The Lady of Fort St, John,’’ 
etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

A group of stories relating to Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Illinois, describing life in those States during successive stages of 
the present century, They have a historical setting and atmosphere, 
and are told with Mrs. Catherwood’s characteristic clearness and 
dramatic power. [AfriZ 22.] 


Tiverton Tales. ; 


By ALIcE Brown, author of ‘* By Oak and Thorn,”’ 

etc. I2mo, $1.50. 
Twelve stories of rural life, showing rare observation, humor, 
sympathy, and refinement,—the same charm which made her 





‘*Meadowgrass”’ so popular. [April 15.] 





" POETRY. 


Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of 
John Milton. Cambridge Edition. 


Edited by WiLtiamM VAUGHN Moopy. With 
valuable introductions to the longer poems, notes, 
translations of Milton’s Latin Poems, indexes to 
titles and first lines, and a biographical sketch. 
With a fine portrait and an engraved title-page 
containing a vignette of Milton’s home. Large 
crown 8vo, $2.00, [April 75.] 





Cambridge Edition of the Poetic and 
Dramatic Works of 


LONGFELLOW, LOWELL, 

WHITTIER, BROWNING, 

HOLMES, BURNS, 
TENNYSON. 


Each in a single volume, large Crown Octavo. 
Price (except Browning), $2.00; Browning, $3.00. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK: 11 East Seventeenth Street 


BOSTON: 4 Park Street. 
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COTTON GOODS, 


Silk Muslin, Indigo or Navy blue and white, new 
block patterns, and detached conventional figures, 
50 cents per yard. 

Sheer “ inserted ’’ Batiste, with fine lace stripe, a 
variety of new shades, including blue, pink, green, 

and black and white, 

50 cents per yard. 
Finest quality Madras, exclusive designs, in the 
“New Wedgewood” blue, prune, green, cherry, 
and grays, and an extensive range of novel shades. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 





“Milk and Water are now the two most 
active agents in carrying disease into the 
home. It behooves every homemaker to use 
‘the utmost intelligence and care over these 
two important articles of food.” 

—The Outlook. 


ee 
Briarcliff Milk 
completely fulfills the above require- 
ments, being not only free from all 


pernicious germs, but is exceedingly 
rich in its nutritive qualities. 


ee 


Briarcliff - Farms, 


5th Ave. and 42d St. 
New York. 


Telephone 25%—3s8th St. 





LINN NANANPNINIE 


On a postal card will bring free 
a booklet telling how to prepare 
60 toothsome delicacies from Sani- 
tas Nut Foods. 


Sanitas Nut Foods are made from 
choice selected nut meats, carefully 
blanched, sterilized and pre-digestda. 
Delicious and appetizing, pleasing to 
the palate of the hale and hearty as 
well as the invalid. Made in many 
ways to suit alltastes. The ideal food 
for those who have strength and want 
to retain it and those who have not 
strength, but want to regain it. 

For 25 cents (just enough to pay 
postage) we send free eight samples 
of these tempting foods. 


SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., Lim., 
79 Washington St., Battle Creek, Mich. ~ 


NANENENENINININN 


NINRINININININIGNINININING IE 
CININDRIRIND) LLL LS = 
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Registered Trade Mark, 


White Pique 
ItC PIQUCS. 
As this is to be to so large an extent a white sea- 
son, our almost endless variety of weave in this pop- 
ular fabric is not to be wondered at. We have cords 
running lengthwise or in Bayadere fashion, as well 
as cords of all widths and weights. Inthe fancy 
weaves the corded surface is broken upin a num- 
ber of ways with satin-like stripes, checks, or small 
figures. The Marseilles weave of long ago appears 


this season also in very rich designs. 25 cts. to 
$2.00 per yard. 


‘*THE LINEN STORE.”’ 
James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d St., New York. 
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Survey of the World. 


The Democratic party con- 

The Jefferson tinues to be disturbed by the 
Dinners. battle of the Jefferson din- 
ners in New York. After declining to attend 
the dinner (at $10 a plate), which was 
planned by Mr. Croker and Mr. Perry Bel- 


mont, Mr. Bryan sent to the latter a long 


political letter, at the close of which he re- 
marked that “no party advantage is to be 
derived from the political communion of 
Jeffersonian Democrats who stand by the 
Chicago platform, with the Republican allies 
who masquerade as Democrats between 
campaigns in order to give more potency to 
their betrayal of Democratic principles on 
election day.” Stopping for a moment to 
sue a Bryan newspaper in New York for 
libel, Mr. Belmont proceeded to answer Mr. 
Bryan at great length and with much acri- 
mony, and also forwarded a book full of his 
speeches on the currency issue. On the fol- 
lowing day Mr. Bryan telegraphed that he 
would attend the one-dollar dinner of the 
Silver Democrats. In the West Senator 
Teller commended Bryan’s course, and 
prominent Gold Democrats declared that if 
Bryan should be nominated in 1900 they 
would beat him again. Great preparations 
for the two banquets are in progress. The 
“menu” for the ten-dollar dinner contains 
an abundance of French, accompanied by a 
generous list of costly wines. With this is 
contrasted the stern simplicity of the dollar- 
dinner “ bill of fare,” wholly in English, free 
from wine, and containing such dishes as 
the following: 

“ Roast beef, New England style. 

Potatoes, American style. 

Roast chicken, T. Jefferson style.” 
The first is to be held in the Metropolitan 
Opera House on April 18th, and the 1,100 


seats on the main floor have been taken. 
The dollar-dinner will be eaten on the 19th 
in the Grand Central Palace, and not less 
than 3,000 will be present. Within the last 
two or three days the character and purpose 
of it have been modified. It is to be a non- 
partisan Workingmen’s Jeffersonian Dinner. 
Sixteen-to-one silver has been laid aside, and 
guests will be welcomed who are devoted to 
“the best interests of humanity” and op- 
posed to “the forces which make for evil.” 
The movement is also regarded by the au- 
thors of it as a protest against plutocracy.° 
Bishop Potter and Mr. W. D. Howells are 
among those who will be invited to act as 
Vice-presidents, and Mr. Oliver H. P. Bel- 
mont, a brother of Mr. Perry Belmont, will 
be one of the guests. 





The testimony recently tak- 
en by the Army Beef Court 
of Inquiry has been simply 
cumulative as showing the bad quality of 
the canned roast beef and the sickness 
caused by the use of it. The comment of 
conservative journals is that abundant proof 
in support of General Miles’s charges has 
been obtained, and that the time for fixing 
the responsibility has come. The suggestion 
has repeatedly been made that General 
Eagan (who was tried for another offense) 
should now be court-martialed for having 
supplied this perilous stuff to the soldiers. 
Governor Roosevelt testified on the 25th inst., 
showing that the canned roast beef was so 
bad that he and his men could not use it 
after the first trial, which caused illness. It 
was “utterly and hopelessly bad, an utterly 
unfit and unwholesome ration.” All the of- 
ficers he had talked with were of one opin- 
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ion about it. He had liked the refrigerated 
beef, but the men had diarrhea after eating 
it and said it must have been “ physicked.” 
He had made reports concerning the food in 
July and September. These have not been 
published. They were turned over to the 
War Inquiry Commission. While the testi- 
mony as to the alleged use of chemicals on 
the refrigerated beef is not conclusive, there 
has been much suggestive circumstantial 
evidence. Many have testified that the beef 
had a peculiar odor and taste, and that they 
wondered whether it had not been chem- 
ically treated. It is admitted by the packers 
that chemicals were used for the preserva- 
tion of beef for export. Dr. Murdoch, a 
chemist in the Chicago Health Department, 
testified that he had found in cans of roast 
beef a low grade of beef which had been 
boiled, and with it much salt and saltpetre. 
I'rom four. pounds of this beef the quantity 
of beef extract obtained by boiling in a re- 
tort was so small that it was scarcely per- 
ceptible. Examining samples of refriger- 
ated beef, the source of which he did not dis- 
close, he had found them coated with boracic 
and salicylic acids. Just before going to Cuba 
Secretary Alger issued a remarkable order. 
Some time ago, while Inspector-General 
Breckenridge was collecting evidence con- 
cerning the beef, he was suddenly sent to the 
West Indies on a long tour of inspection. 
Even there he found bad canned beef. After 
his departure Lieutenant-Colonel Garlington 
of the Inspection Department made an in- 
quiry about the beef. The new order ap: 
pears to have been issued because of their 
attempts to prevent the issue of unwhole- 
some food to the troops. It provides that no 
chief or acting chief of staff corps shall be 
detailed to any duty by any authority (ap- 
parently meaning the commanding general) 
without the approval, of the Secretary of 
War. 





The victories south of Ma- 
nila have been followed by 
an advance to the north, 
which is driving the Filipinos back upon 
their headquarters at Malolos, and can 
scarcely fail to end active resistance to 
American occupation. General Otis had 
been quietly maturing his plans, keeping 
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them, however, so secret that at the very 
time the troops. were leaving their camps it 
was thought the advance would not take 
place for some days. The Filipino forces, 
estimated to number about 30,000 men, were 
centered at Malabon, where, according to re- 
ports by foreigners coming through the 
lines, they intended to make their hardest 
fight. The plan was to cut their army again 
in two and shut up the larger section in 
Malabon, where with the aid of the fleet it 
could easily be captured. Accordingly, ad- 
vance was made on Saturday, and the towns 
of Novaliches, San Francisco del Monte and 
Maraquina were taken, and the railroad se- 
cured to Caloocan. This advance was 
through the jungle, in many places quite 
dense, and across a river. The Filipinos had 
covered almost the entire section with 
trenches and, as our troops advanced, held 
their fire and aimed low, doing, however, 
comparatively little execution. The Amer- 
icans rushed to the attack fiercely, and in 
each case the Filipinos turned and fled, leav- 
ing some very strong positions undefended. 
The plan of turning the Filipino flank failed 
on account of the difficulty in crossing the 
river, which gave the insurgents’ time to 
withdraw in the direction of Polo, setting 
the city on fire as they left it. The two 
brigades, commanded by Generals Wheaton 
and McArthur, united in the capture of Ma- 
linta, meeting some of the Filipinos on their 
retreat from Malabon. The advance on 
Monday was made toward Polo, which in 
turn was deserted and burned by the Fili- 
pinos. This brought the troops over more 
than a third of the way toward Malolos, and 
the hardest part of the way through the jun- 
gle and across the rivers. The whole ad- 
vance was conducted most successfully. 
General Otis directed the operations from 
Manila by means of the signal service, which 
was kept close up to the firing line. At the 
same time the ambulance corps and the com- - 
missary department were so close that the 
wounded were speedily cared for, and all 
possible relief was given to the soldiers 
affected by the intense heat and wearied 
with the difficult march through the jungle. 
The fleet also did good service, bombarding 
the insurgent camp and supplying excellent 
assistance by its surgeons and nurses. The 
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Filipinos fought bravely, and manifested 
considerable skill, due, perhaps, to the pres- 
ence of a large number of Spanish soldiers 
and officers, who had secured release from 
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day evening the Filipinos, under the per- 
sonal command of Aguinaldo, were in full 
retreat, and the advance guard of the Amer- 
icans was within seven miles of Malolos. 
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imprisonment by joining the 
army. The losses for the first two days are 
reported as 45 killed, among them Colonel 
Egbert, of the 22d Regulars, and 145 
wounded. According to the reports on Mon- 


insurgent. 


The riots in which several of the 
Havana policemen lost their lives 
were the result of a conspiracy planned by 
a band of negro criminals, called Nafiigos, 
who set out to intimidate the new police- 
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men and break up the force. Four of their 
victims were assassinated in the night while 
on duty, by murderers who crept up to them 
and killed them with knives. One of the 
wounded policemen is José Estrampes, a 
captain in the force, who was a colonel in 
the Cuban Army and chief of artillery under 
the late General Garcia. The policemen 
showed much courage, and their assail- 
ants have probably been convinced that 
they cannot be driven from the city or from 
their duty. The force will now be enlarged 
by the addition of 400 men. Several small 
parties of insurgent soldiers in various parts 
of the island have become banditti. Cuban 
generals commanding 13,000 insurgent troops 
have revolted against the Cuban Assembly 
and given notice that their men must be per- 
mitted to disband and accept their portion 
of the $3,000,000 given by our Government. 
They support General Gomez, and are will- 
ing to organize a new Cuban Army of 10,- 
000 men under the direction of General 
Brooke’s government. The Assembly has 
postponed until next week argument on a 
motion for dissolution, and has sent two 
delegates to Washington. An official inquiry 
made by the American generals shows that 
there are now only 13,219 insurgent soldiers 
under arms. The Washington Government 
intends to remove all the’ volunteer regi- 
ments from the island and land them in this 
country before April 23, in order that they 
may not be exposed to yellow fever infec- 
tion in the rainy season and may avoid the 
stringent quayantine regulations which will 
soon be in force at our Southern ports. 





: General Henry _ telegraphs 
Porto Rico. from San Juan that news- 
paper reports recently published alleg- 
ing that the people are planning a re- 
volt against American rule and that he 
fears a disturbance of this kind are abso- 
lutely false and also absurd. Owing to the 
prevalence of smallpox—there have been 
about 500 cases in the last two months— 
plans have been completed under the direc- 
tion of Colonel Hoff, Chief Surgeon of the 
Department, for the vaccination of all the 
inhabitants of the island. There has been 
established at Coamo a vaccine station 
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where large quantities of virus are produced 
by the inoculation of fine native cattle. The 
leaders of what is known as the Radical 
party—-existing in opposition to the Liberal 
party, of which Rivera is the head—have 
decided to organize a Republican party, 


‘with a platform supporting the policy of 


President McKinley, rejoicing over annexa- 
tion, suggesting that the existing courts can 
be trusted with the civil administration of 
the island, expressing a willingness to await 
the action of Congress, calling for free suf- 
frage, public schools, free trade with the 
United States, the gold standard, and the 
American judiciary system, and pledging 
the members of the party to promote civ- 
ilization and a loyal regard for the Govern- 
ment at Washington. An orange grower 
from Florida, who has lived at Mayaguez 
since last September, earnestly advises those 
with whom he w.:s formerly associated to 
engage in the orange industry in Porto Rico. 





Governor Pingree, of Michi- 
gan, signed on the 24th inst. 
the act which empowers the 
city of Detroit to own its street railways 
and operate them. It provides for the ap- 
pointment by the Council of three Commis- 
sioners, who shall negotiate with the rail- 
way corporation and acquire title for the 
people. The franchises on the main streets 
have only ten years of life remaining, and 


Municipal 
Franchises. 


‘as a majority of the people voted two years 


ago in favor of municipal ownership, no re- 
newal of these privileges ‘could be expected. 
The movement for municipal ownership be- 
gan while Governor Pingree was Mayor of 
the city, and was due to his efforts. In Chi- 
cago Mayor Harrison, who so strenuously 
opposed the enforcement of the Allen act 
(recently repealed), is a candidate for re- 
election on a platform calling for municipal 
ownership of railways and other public util- 
ities, and for a merit system in the civil 
service as something which must precede or 
accompany such ownership. Altgeld, his 
epponent on an independent ticket, also 
stands for municipal ownership. The Chi- 
cago Council recently passed, by a vote of 
50 to 2, a resolution asking for a statute 
which would enable the city to establish gas 
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and electric light plants. In Toledo, Mayor 
Jones, who was deprived of the regular Re- 
publican nomination by intrigue after he 
had carried the primaries, is running for re- 
election as an independent, with a good pros- 
pect of success. The chief plank in his plat- 
form is municipal ownership, and he is op- 
posed by traction companies which are soon 
to apply to the Council for franchises said to 
be worth $7,000,000. Mayor Jones is a State 
Socialist of the extreme type. In Indianap- 
olis a long extension of the street railway 
franchise has been granted, but only in re- 
turn for the payment of $750,000 in annual 
installments, the expenditure of $1,000,000 in 
improvements, the surrender of 250 acres of 
land for a park, and an agreement to sell 
twenty-five tickets for a dollar. The subject 
has been brought before the public in the 
city of New York by the contest in the Legis- 
lature between the people and the traction 
companies concerning the tracks in Amster- 
dam avenue, the unsuccessful attempt to ob- 
tain a franchise in perpetuity for the Astoria 
Light, Heat and Power Company (said to be 
in the interest of a combination of the old 
lighting corporations), and by a bill, strongly 
supported, for taxing all the municipal fran- 
chises. 





Under the restrictions of the 

The Russian Russian censorship almost 
Famine. nothing has been known in 
tle past about the famine in Russia. It is 
now found to be on a tremendous scale. The 
whole of four great provinces to the east 
of the Volga is involved and millions of the 
peasant population are suffering intensely. 
West of the Volga the famine district ex- 
tends almost to Moscow. The immediate 
occasion is the failure of crops throughout 
this entire section, which is said to be more 
complete even than in 1891-2. The people 
are endeavoring to support themselves on 
weeds, acorns and chopped straw, but the 
excessive cold and weakness resulting from 
insufficient nourishment have brought on 
typhus fever, and that is raging throughout 
the whole section. Children are dying by 
the wholesale. The seed corn supplied by 
the Government has been used for food. 
The Russian Red Cross Society says that at 
least 23 per cent. of the people have no pros- 
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pect of any official assistance and must 
either be supported by private charity or die. . 
Notwithstanding the experiences of the 
famine seven years ago the Government has 
done practically nothing for the prevention 
of similar suffering. At that time $60,000,- 
000 was voted for relief, but in 1896—four 
years later—the whole expenditure on agri- 
culture, upon which 85 per cent. of the popu- 
lation depend, was only $22,500,000; while in 
the same year the army and navy cost $260,- 
000,000. A comparison with the situation in 
India is drawn, which shows that while $12,- 
500,000 was assigned for famine relief, $20,- 
000,000 was appropriated for irrigation as 
the best preventive of famine, and $38,000,- 
000 were spent on relief works. It is an- 
nounced that the Czar, on learning of the 
situation, has dismissed his Secretary of the 
Interior for his failure to take steps to pre- 
vent such intense suffering, and has given 
that department to M. de Witte, the Minister 
of Finance, noted for skill in organization. 





Another step in the parti- 
tion of Africa has taken 
place. A convention has 
been signed between Great Britain and 
France marking their respective frontiers in 
the Sudan. While the specific statements 
have not yet been received, so that the boun- 
daries cannot be exactly drawn, in general 
it appears that the entire province of Bahr- 
el-Ghazal remains in English hands, together 
with the entire valley of the Nile. France 
receives the province of Kanem, north of 
Lake Tchad, and Wadai, and controls the 
entire section north toward Tripoli. Darfwi: 
belongs to England, being added on to the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, and apparently Kordofan is 
also included in the English sphere. In order 
t» meet the needs of French commerce equal- 
ity of commercial treatment is agreed to 
from Lake Tchad to the Nile, but just ex- 
actly what is meant by this term is not very 
clearly stated. The French are to have com- 
mercial stations, but whether these commer- 
cial stations are enclaves or not is not clear. 
‘Lhe arrangement appears to meet with the 
most cordial approval on every hand, both 
in London and in Paris. France secures an 
enormous territory, but England gains what 
she has claimed from the beginning as her 
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own sphere. France secutes practically the 
entire Mediterranean coast and the Hinter- 
land, with the exception of Morocco and 
Egypt, and controls very nearly the whole of 
West Africa north of the Congo, except the 
comparatively small British provinces of the 
Niger territory, the Gold Coast and Sierra 
Leone, the German provinces of Kamerun 
and Togoland, Liberia and Portuguese 
Guinea. She can go nearly 3,000 miles south 
from the Mediterranean and 3,000 miles east 
from the Atlantic without stepping off her 
own territory. 





The chief item of interest from 

China is that a general agreement 
has either been secured or is almost secured 
between England and Russia, with regard to 
the sphere of influence of those two govern- 
ments. Just what the details are is not yet 
announced, but the Russian occupation of 
Manchuria is recognized, Russia in return 
making promises concerning the trade of 
other nations in her sphere. The New 
Chwang Railway extension loan has been 
settled on a basis satisfactory to England. 
It is understood that this involves a consid- 
erable concession from Russia, which the 
Czar is willing to make, especially in view 
of the approaching conference at The Hague, 
and also because of the very heavy financial 
stress due to the development of the Si- 
berian Railway and the demands occasioned 


China. 


by the famine. The Italian question appar- ° 


ently has not yet been decided. China has 
again refused the concession, but it is. be- 
lieved that she will not persist in her re- 
fusal. Li Hung Chang has returned from 
his investigation of the Yellow River floods, 
and there are reports that he is to be re- 
turned to power. The situation in the 
flooded section is described as very serious, 
and Consul Fowler, of Chefu, has sent the 
following statement to Washington, in con- 
nection with an earnest appeal for help: 
“The most conservative estimates place the 
number of starving at 2,000,000, and time and 
the increasing cold weather will greatly aug- 
ment the distress. Hundreds of villages are 
submerged, cities surrounded by water; homes, 
furniture, clothing, in fact everything, is under 
water or destroyed. The natives themselves 
are living in straw huts; many have absolutely 


no shelter from the winter's cold and snow, 
subsisting on bark, willow twigs, roots, etc. The 
summer’s crops have been a failure, the seed 
for next. spring’s sowing is gone, and there-is 
nothing for these starving millions to hope for 
in the future. With our knowledge of the terri- 
ble want- prevailing we venture to call upon the 
charitable in our home land to assist us in try- 
ing to alleviate at least some of this misery.” 
Corn can be sent from the Pacific Coast, and 
money forwarded to the Consul will be dis- 
tributed under the direct supervision of 
Americans in the district. 





Fuller information in regard 
to the conference of Austra- 
lian Premiers shows that the 
prospects of federation have considerably 
brightened. The movement, as has already 
been stated, was blocked last June by the 
action of New South Wales. A majority of 
voters declared for the Commonwealth bill, 
but the statutory minimum was not reached 
by a few thousands. This inconclusive sit- 
uation resulted directly from the ambiguous 
attitude of Mr. G. H. Reid, the Premier, who 
voted for the bill but argued against it. One 
result was that in the elections which fol- 
lowed shortly afterward he had to fight hard 
for his seat, and parties were almost evenly 
balanced in the Legislature. It is recognized 
that in a democracy the majority must rule, 
and Mr. Reid has been anxiously endeavor- 
ing to give effect to the wishes of the people 
without forfeiting his dignity and influence. 
He submitted a series of amendments to the 
New South Wales Parliament, none of which 
were vital, and they were agreed to without 
material alteration. They were then laid be- 
fore the conference of Premiers of the sev- 
eral colonies, which accepted them with a 
few modifications. This conference derived 
special importance from the fact that for the 
first time Queensland was represented, so 
that in adopting the program the whole of 
Australia has at length come into line. New 
South Wales is placated by a decision that 
the Federal capital and territory shall be in 
that colony, and Victoria compensated by an 
arrangement that the first Federal Parlia- 
ment shall meet in Melbourne. As the Pre- 
miers arrived at a cordial and complete un- 
derstanding the great obstacle which arrest- 
ed progress is removed out of the way. 
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Trasts The Evils from Them and the Easy 
Remedy. 


By William E. Chandler, 


A veERY brief statement concerning trusts 
will exhibit the facts, the question and the 
remedy; and also show who will apply the 
remedy. 

The facts are that to-day all over the 
United States enormous combinations of cap- 
italists are planning by huge consolidations 
to seize every branch of production and dis- 
tribution; all manufactures and the sale 
thereof; all agricultural products and the 
sale thereof are to be monopolized and man- 
aged by great corporations; each separate in- 
dustry in the country is to be controlled by 
one incorporated trust.. In the beginning, to 
lull the public into inaction, the price of the 
product to the consumer is to be reduced, but 
not to the full extent required by the cheaper 
production secured by the new system; there- 
fore, millionaire owners in trusts are to in- 
crease in number, and when the system be- 
comes general the prices to the consumers 
are to be raised and the great fortunes are 
to continue to multiply. 

The question is whether such trusts should 
be prohibited and destroyed. It should be 
answered in the affirmative, for two reasons; 
the first the one already stated, that as an 
ultimate result the consuming public, after 
competition is effectually abolished, will be 
compelled to pay larger prices than ever be- 
fore in order to build up enormous fortunes 
in the hands of the millionaire class; and 
second, because the expulsion from business 
of small manufacturers, producers and mer- 
chants will be highly injurious to society. 
The destruction of individual enterprise and 
the division of mankind into two classes, the 
few very rich and the many very poor, with 
almost no men of moderate capital—firms of 
small means, as Mr. Depew calls them—will, 
if the system continues, be fatal to popular 
government and result in a government hy 
oligarchy. This will not happen, but only 
because the system will be destroyed. If the 
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community is to be divided into Ten-dollar- 
ites and One-dollarites, the latter will rule, 
for they are the vast majority. It is a peril- 
ous issue to raise. The remedy for the 
growth of trusts will be simple and easy 
when a majority of the people of any State 
seriously and firmly desire to suppress them. 
Trusts conducted by partnerships will not be 
formidable. Individuals will never place in 
one partnership dangerous aggregations of 
capital. Huge trusts can only be maintained 
by corporations which can make large issues 
of stocks and bonds. If a State Legislature 
can destroy all corporations within the limits 
of the State, a fortiori, it can regulate and 
limit the amount of stocks and bonds which 
any corporation can issue, and can prevent it 
from engaging in more than one kind of busi- 
ness. After regulating and limiting its own 
corporations it can exclude from the State 
the operations of all corporations of other 
States which do not conform to the local 
State requirements. 

Combinations between separate corpora- 
tions in the same business can also easily be 
prevented by State laws; and thus the pro- 
hibition of combination, consolidation and 
immense issues of stocks and bonds being ac- 
complished, the evils resulting from trusts 
are gone. There can never be a simpler ap- 
plication of the maxim, ‘‘ Where there is a 
will there is a way.” 

As each State can effectually suppress 
trusts within its borders Congressional ac- 
tion is not indispensable. Yet Congress, in 
addition, can do much to destroy trusts by 
legislation in connection with interstate com- 
merce. The act of 1890 did destroy the Joint 
Traffic Association, in which 31 railroads 
had joined to make the most gigantic trust 
ever known, with two and one-half billions 
of actual capital and practical control of 
eleven billions of capital. Congress should 
also prevent trusts in the Territories and the 
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* District of Columbia by laws similar to those and when the bill to forbid free passes came 


which the States will enact. 

Moreover, the States should tax all cor- 
porations on their stocks and bonds, and Con- 
gress should do the same. The taxing power 
should not be used to destroy corporations, 
but when their capital and business and 
profits are large they should pay large taxes 
for the support of the State and National 
Governments. We are to have large and ex- 
pensive armies and navies ! 

In showing who is to bring about the legis- 
lation which will suppress trusts, it must be 
said that individual action cannot secure it. 
The present determination of the owners and 
seekers of vast wealth to aggrandize them- 
selves by fastening trusts upon the country 
cannot be defeated, except by organized ac- 
tion through the political parties, and these 
should be induced to make the suppression of 
trusts a part of their platforms. 

Even after they make such pledges there 
is danger that they will be repudiated when 
the legislatures meet. In 1898 both political 
platforms in New Hampshire demanded leg- 
islation, making free railroad passes illegal. 
The great railroad sent free passes to all the 
members of the Legislature, they kept them, 


up the vote was: for it, 22; against it, 292! 

Human nature is the same in other States 
as it is in New Hampshire. Therefore, the 
people must be in earnest; and not only get 
the pledges into the platforms of the parties, 
but elect legislators who can be depended 
upon to fulfill them; or the people should 
punish them at the next election. 

The Republican party must be the first to 
iueet the new issue which trusts and monop- 
olies are forcing upon the country. It began 
as the party of the people and must continue 
to be such. Its State conventions and its 
next national convention must declare 
against trusts and its legislators must obey 
its platforms. ‘The Democratic party cannot 
be trusted. Mr. Cleveland, in his last can- 
vass, made the most demagogical and an- 
archistic appeals in order to obtain votes, but 
when he was elected he shamefully surren- 
dered to the money power, to the corrupting 
bond-syndicates and the lavish-handed pluto- 
crats. Mr. McKinley is of a different make. 
He recognizes his duty to his party and its 
platforms, to its principles and its measures, 
and he follows and obeys in peace-and war 
the declared wishes of the American people. 

Concorp, N H. 


Plato at .Easter-Tide. 
By Basil L. Gildersleeve, 


PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN JoHNS Hopkins University. 


THE Greek poets were called by one of 
themselves simply ‘the wise.” Jules Si- 
mon said nothing new when he said that 
“every poet has in him the making of a 
philosopher,” and a Latin thesis has recent- 
ly appeared on the philosophy of La Fon- 
taine, whom the world at large, beginning 
with his housekeeper, has never taken very 
seriously as a thinker. As poetry may be 
considered philosophy incarnate, so philoso- 
phy in its most exalted mood becomes poet- 
ical. In fact, he who should maintain that 
philosophers are poets who have failed, are 
poctes manqués, would not have a hopeless 
thesis. And yet, as in life, the failure is 
often better than any possible success, and 


no one would wish Plato a poet different 
from what he is, a model of dramatic art 
and a master of the whole range of mimetic 
expression from the levels of low comedy to 
the hights of lyric fancy and the depths of 
tragic gloom. His serene genius does what 
Helios threatens to doin the Odyssey and gives 
its light among the dead. But Plato is not 
without rivals, not without forerunners in 
that lower world; and whatever quarrels 
he may have had with other poets there is in 
all his works no breath of hostility to Pin- 

ar, whose eyes were opened by the same 
spirit to see the mysteries of the future 
state. Pindar may well have been Pythago- 
rean, as Plato was in part. But Pindar’s 
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Divina Commedia came and went without 
much influence on the world. His pictures 
of the other life may have had meaning for 
the initiated, and the mourners as they 
listened to the dirges sung for their dead 
may have been solaced by the glimpse of 
that happy land where the Sun in his 
strength illumines what to us here on 
earth is night. It is a better country than 
Greece in that prosperity is in perpetual 
flower, but life goes on as it does on earth. 
‘The same roses bloom there as here; horses 
and gymnasia, draughts and music delight 
the blessed as they do the dwellers on earth, 
and the fragrance of sacrifice fills the re- 
gion below as it fills the region above. It is 
a nobler life than is presented by the life of 
Cocagne, which.the Greek comic poets placed 
in the same region, but it is not a satisfying 
portion, even to Pindar himself, as some 
read Pindar. The soul moves on through a 
cycle of reincarnations and purifications, un- 
til it is found worthy of eternal companion- 
ship with those who have not tasted death, 
with heroes and just men made perfect in 
the islands of the blessed. Here and there a 
Theron on the solemn verge of the world be- 
yond may have found comfort in the exam- 
ple of those who had won their way to the 
tower of Kronos, but the promise did not 
cheer the average Greek in his daily round 
of duty, in his final struggle with death. The 
world to come is darkness to the tragic poet, 
and the orators who spoke the language of 
the people and to the heart of the people 
never got beyond a ‘“ Great Perhaps,” a 
portentous “ If.” 

It was Plato, the poet-philosopher, who at- 
tacked the problem of life beyond the grave 
with the keen probe of dialectic and main- 
tained by logic what he had learned by 
faith. The very Socrates, who, in his de- 
fence goes no further than any of the ora- 
tors whom he despised and faced like them 
a “Great Perhaps” and a portentous “ If,” 
is represented in the Pheedo as discussing in 
far different strains the problem of immor- 
tality. Did Plato attain to fuller vision be- 
tween the time of the composition of the 
“Apology ” and that of the Phzedo, or have 
we here only a specimen of his dramatic 
art? Have we in the one piece the true 
Socrates, that strange personality whom 
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after all we can only divine, in the other the 
“double star” that no lens has ever re- 
solved? 

Those who trace the progress of doctrine 
in Plato maintain that he himself did not 
always cherish the belief in immortality, 
and that the “dialogues that have contrib- 
uted inealculably to the strengthening of 
that belief, to its propagation and to its de- 
velopment and have had a potent influence 
down to the present time,” belong to the 
later stages: But the Platonic progress of 
doctrine is a dangerous theme and this is not 
the place to discuss the stratification of The 
Republic. Whenever Plato is mentioned as 
the preacher of immortality every one thinks 
of the Phzedo, and to the popular mind the 
immortality of the soul is the theme of that 
undying dialogue, whereas Plato, as has well 
been said, is concerned to prove the soul im- 
mortal in order to prove that the philosopher 
will not fear death. But that only shows 
how Plato has set the world thinking about 
a matter which the men of his time thrust 
into the background, so much so that one 
of the spirited interlocutors of The Republic 
expressed a mild surprise that there was 
such a thing as belief in the immortality of 
the soul. 

Of the arguments in the Phzdo by which 
Plato buttressed his belief in the immortal- 
ity of the soul, every editor, every commen- 
tator, has his criticisms to make. There is 
a division of opinion as to the very number 
of the arguments. The five pleas concern- 
ing the immortality of the soul, spoken of 
by Olympiodorus, have been popularly re- 
duced to four, then to three, then to two, 
reminding the grammarian of the shrinkage 
in the number of Greek declensions. To 
some this initial difficulty does not speak 
very loudly for the clearness of the process, 
and the cogency of the arguments them- 
selves has been questioned. That life must 
follow death as death follows life as part 
of the procession of contraries carries with 
it scant conviction, scant comfort. The al- 
ternation of opposites is not the generation 
of opposites. It seems to imply a fixed, 
unchanging number of souls. Like the other 
arguments, it makes no provision for the in- 
dividual; it gives no answer to the cry, 
“Shall I know him when we meet?” It 
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does not protect against annihilation, which 
one phase of early Christian thought made 
to be the doom of the wicked, while immor- 
tality was reserved for the righteous. 

The argument from reminiscence is a pow- 
erful appeal to the conscience of the race 
and ‘has found its poetical embodiment in the 
noblest of Wordsworth’s poems, one of the 
noblest in our language. But it involves 
pre-existence and a cycle of incarnations, 
not the immortality that we crave. The soul 
abides as the idea abides, as the Eternal 
Idea we call God abides. But there-is no 
guarantee that it abides forever. Pre-ex- 
istence is only a presumption in favor of 
post-existence, not of immortality. The ar- 
gument drawn from the uncompounded na- 
ture of the soul takes for granted that we 
know what the nature of the soul is. We 

-only know that it is invisible and hence like 
the Divine. Nothing more follows. There 
is analogy and that is all. 

Modern science has so dematerialized mat- 
ter that Plato would have to change his atti- 
tude to meet the courseof recent thought; and 
the concluding argument based, as the initial 
arguments were, on the existence of the ideas 
—as the principle on which the discussion 
turns—has been pronounced a bit of dialec- 
tic which disguises the identical proposition 
under a verbal juggle. Reduce it so its 
proper terms and it is, as Jowett says, but 
the expression of an instinctive confidence 
put into logical form, ‘ The soul is immortal 
because it, contains the principle of imper- 
ishableness.” 

But, granting everything else, immortality 
of the individual soul has been found hard to 
reconcile with the very doctrine of ideas to 
which Plato held as the pillar and ground 
of the truth of immortality. And the state- 
ment of the Phzedrus,that every soul is im- 
mortal has been called theology, or poetry, 
not philosophy. 

Plato is a poet, a preacher, and it is as a 
poet and preacher that he has influenced the 
world very profoundly. 

The Pheedo is not the only dialogue in 
which the immortality of the soul is dis- 
cussed. The Phzedrus and the Symposium 
attacked the same problem in a different 
way, and these three which are the most 
brilliant specimens of Plato’s style, derive 
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their glow from the same supernal Sun. The 
blessed pre-existence in the past of the Phe- 
drus culminates in the blessedness of the un- 
ending future in the Phzedo, and as we pass 
from everlasting to everlasting it is through 
the sunshine of the Eternal Now of Love in 
the Symposium. The Symposium, which is 
Plato’s supreme achievement in poetic art, 
gives us “The vast ocean of the beautiful” 
from which the sun of eternal life rises, and 
in which it seems to set. 

“'The soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.” 

Plato has called Pericles a failure, Pericles, 
who has given his name to the golden age of 
Athens, and modern historians have been 
found to subscribe to Plato’s sentence; and 
yet one of the most mordant critics of our 
day, while acknowledging the failure of 
Pericles in one sense maintains that he can- 
not have been a failure, that he was rather 
“an arch enchanter, whose idealism brought 
into existence the only moment in the world’s 
history to which humanity cries out, ‘ Stay! 
Thou art so fair.’ ” 

Plato’s arguments for immortality, may not 
have been a success, may have been a fail- 
ure. Interpreted into the language of mod- 
ern thought, they prove too much or too little. 
The coarse laughter of the cynic dissipated 
even in Plato’s time the tenuous fabric of 
the Idea, and the grammarian ingrain won- 
ders that so much ado should be made about 
the equivalent of the modern abstract noun. 
And yet Plato stands there as the seer who 
has pointed the way from this world of sense 
to the higher life, who has opened the eyes of 
some of the noblest of mankind to behold the 
revelation of the Word in the Deed. ‘“ The 
Lord is risen indeed” has proved a more co- 
gent argument to countless millions than cy- 
clical argument or reminiscential, than the 
psychical argument or the immanential. But 
Plato was reverently regarded by the 
Fathers of the Church as a forerunner. His 
visions are blended with all our conceptions 
of the world to come. Life and immortality 
were brought to light through the Gospel. But 
Plato was the dream of the dawn. 

It fell to my lot many years ago to keep 
company with an unkempt Christian Father, 
Justin Martyr. A fastidious Grecian might 
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well object t6 the company. There was noth- 
ing in the language of Justin, philosopher 
and martyr, to tempt the scholar. Little Hel- 
lenic grace had he learned from his training 
in the schools. He makes sad blunders of 
every kind, and one of his critics says that 
he was at once a Christian and a heathen, no 
very flattering testimony to his clearness of 
vision. But the spirit of the man Justin won 
my heart. The collection in which my edi- 
tion appeared was intended to emancipate 
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the educational world from the domination 
of heathendom. But the classical scholar 
might well smile at the project, for Justin 
held one hand out to the Savior and one to 
Socrates. 

If we read the 15th chapter of First Corin- 
thians as part of the lesson for Easter Sun- 
day, we may read on Easter Monday the Vis- 
ion of Er, and believing that the soul is im- 
mortal, hold, as Socrates bade us hold, to the 
upward way. 

Battimore, Mp 


The Present State of Spain and Her Future. 


By Nicolas Estevanez, 


SpanisH Ex-MInisTER OF War. 


Spain’s defeat in her recent struggle with 
the United States has surprised no one; 
what has astounded the whole world, and 
the Spaniards themselves, is the indolent 
passiveness of this people, generally con- 
sidered proud and easily aroused, disposed 
to rebel against the public authorities for 
trifling causes, and ever without cause or 
pretext. The loss of a whole colonial em- 
pire, the death of a hundred thousand men, 
the naval disasters and the ruin of its scanty 
credit, have left in a state of impassiveness 
this unhappy nation, which neither exacts 
an account from those who are to blame for 
so many misfortunes, nor exhibits any per- 
severance in the proposed measures of re- 
form. 

There are not lacking those who attribute 
the indifference of the people to Christian 
resignation, Mussulman apathy, or a con- 
sciousness that all are to blame, each in his 
own degree; but one thing is certain—that in 
no nation has there ever been seen such ig- 
norance of the situation, or such scorn for 
horrible catastrophes. 

To-day Spain appears to be a cold corpse, 
a dead soul; and, in my opinion, the Euro- 
pean nations make a mistake in not study- 
ing the phenomenon, which perhaps con- 
cerns them greatly. What these nations 
have done is to discuss the partition of the 
Peninsula, the new Poland, between Eng- 
land, France and Germany, without taking 
into consideration that Spain, like Turkey, 


appears to be in the death agony because - 
the extremities are the first to grow cold in 
a dying body. What is dying is not Spain, 
but old Europe. 

It is clear that the death agony of a whole 
continent may be prolonged for years and 
centuries; but the day is not distant when 
Europe must play in the world the part now 


played by Egypt and Greece: that of a mu- 


seum of antiquities, a school for archeolo- 
gists and learned men, without predomi- 
nance of any class, or influence upon prog- 
ress, or any positive function in the process 
of civilization. 

But the object of this article is not to talk 
about arrogant Europe, but about the pres- 
ent and the future of Spain. 

To speak of the future is a little risky, be- 
cause those of us who do not believe in the 
Biblical prophets ought not to claim for our- 
selves the title of prophets; but at any rate 
we will draw logical deductions from the 
present, from the visible, from that which 
cannot be questioned, and we shall discover 
whether there is logic in the world, of which, 
in sooth, we are not thoroughly convinced. 

For the moment the laws of logic do not 
reign in Spain. If logic were performing its 
functions in Spain there would not exist at 
the present time either illiberal govern- 
ments, or decadent parliamentarism, or in- 
tolerable centralization, or that system of 
mystifications personified in a foreign wom- 
an and a child. 
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One of the persons most to blame for the 
colonial disaster, through his rule in the 
Philippine Islands and in Cuba, General 
Weyler, is, nevertheless, considered by some 
persons as a hope of the country. General 
Weyler, by regenerating the country with 
the hacked sword of his dictatorship, would 
save neither the national fortune nor the 
national honor, but perhaps he would “ re- 
concentrate” us, as he did the brave non- 
combatants of Cuba, or eradicate us, as he 
did the poor Indians of Luzon. One can 
neither perceive logic nor discover good in- 
tentions in offering such a man as a savior, 
as some Liberals are doing. 

Among the men in civil life one of the 
most baleful in the colonial question, one of 
those who were the cause of the national 
misfortunes, external as well as internal, is 
Sefior Romero Robledo. And he, also, fig- 
ures among the hypothetical regenerators. 

Other elements of politics and society, per- 
suaded that our evils proceed principally 
from century-long political corruption, place 
their hopes of regeneration on the men who 
are most confessedly corrupt, and most just- 
ly discredited. Political corruption is upheld 
by the system of leaders; judge, then, what 
it will become if great leaders like Pidal, 
Gamazo and Silvela attain to power. 

The injury done to the nation by clerical- 
ism is well known, and the clerical system 
is not only firmly maintained by the ardent 
reformers, but many hope for salvation from 
the very friars who have lost us the Philip- 
pine Islands. To-day, as I write, a clerical 
Ministry is being created, and an extremely 
important part of the Government is being 
intrusted to the clerical Polavieja, of whom 
Pi y Margall says, with accuracy, that he is 
not a General but a Prelate. 

The injury caused‘ to this country by the 
absurd French system of centralization is 
recognized, and with that object the Cham- 
bers of Commerce and of Agriculture de- 
mand regional autonomy; but they hope for 
it from the monarchical agents of authority 
and the centralizers, from those who have 
never been autonomists, from Silvela, Pola- 
vieja and the dynasty, which is “ to demand 
pears from an elm tree.” The whole nation 
seems to have lost its wits. 

Logie, did it exist, would lead us to estab- 
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lish a federative republic, since with it 
would disappear centralization which grinds 
down the people, and one-man leadership, 
and the monarchy, for whose security a 
senseless war was first instituted and for 
which afterward a humiliating and shame- 
ful peace was signed. But few people con- 
sider the federation and the republic, if we 
except the Federals of Sefior Pi y Margall. 
This man and his party would be the best 
guaranty of honesty, as his policy is the 
only rational and redeeming policy. 

Unfortunately the Federal party has been 
considerably diminished by the war  with- 
out quarter waged upon it for a quarter of 
a century, not only by the Monarchists but 
also by the one-man Republicans. The lat- 
ter, who content themselves with republics 
under a dictator, like that of Ecuador, and 
have not yet rid themselves of medieval 
prejudices, have conspired more against Pi 
y Margall and his party than against the 
Bourbons. Precisely at the present moment 
they hope more from Weyler or from KRo- 
mero Robledo than from the sole statesman 
and political writer who boldly faced un- 
popularity in Spain by defending the inde- 
pendence of Cuba, who foresaw disaster, 
who opposed war with the United States, 
and who offers to the country a redeeming 
system. 

The other politicians, monarchical or re- 
publican, lack a definite program; they in- 
tend to govern according to circumstances 
and at haphazard, since for them there ex- 
ists no other policy, and no other ideal than 
the possession of power and calculation. 

A cowardly calculation, unless it is to be 
adjusted to the true resources of the coun- 
try. Through it will come the death of the 
one-leader party, with a monarchy or with- 
out it; then adjusting itself to the effective 
resources, they will not be able to satisfy 
the parasites who form the nucleus of the 
centralizing parties; and expressing to the 
people, who are the producers, more than 
impossible wealth concedes, eventually the 
revolution of wretchedness will break out. 

A military insurrection led by Weyler or 
by any other man wilk perhaps, convert the 
monarchy into a republic, but will solve 
none of the pending problems; rather will it 
aggravate them. Against the republic (either 
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with a dictator or free), or against the 
monarchy, there will infallibly come a revo- 
lution, determined by the general wretched- 
ness, unless the budget of expenses be re- 
duced by half. And this can only be done 
by the Federal party, whose program and 
whose budget are well known. The one-man 
republic would make no reduction except 
the insignificant one of the Civil List, and 
would in addition find itself disturbed by a 
great Carlist insurrection, and would not 
touch the budget for the clergy. The Fed- 
eral party alone has made provision for 
everything: the regulation debt, the reduc- 
tion of the army, the suspension of naval 
construction and the absolute suppression 
of the clerical budget, which now amounts 
to $8,400,000. 

Spain is on the eve of a transformation 
which will be effected after passing through 
successive phases. Perhaps Carlism is rais- 
ing its head against a constitutional mon- 
archy; and altho it may not do so, because 
its relatives are now governing, and are pre- 
paring the marriage of Don Carlos’s son to 
the sister of the boy-King, in any case the 
conflict of the fanatical Papists will arise 
and a new and disastrous civil war will 
stain the fields with blood. These are bad 
means for avoiding bankruptcy or for pre- 
venting the intervention of the Powers. The 
result of the revolution can be nothing but 
the establishment of a federal and truly 
democratic republic, which, if it does not ar- 
rive too late, will prevent foreign interven- 
tion, and will put an end to the separatism 
which is spreading in various regions, nota- 
bly in Galicia, Vizcaya and Catalonia. 

None of these regions is really opposed to 
national unity; but if the experience of Cuba 
be repeated, which could not obtain recogni- 
tion or the promise of its autonomy until it 
had recourse to arms, we shall have a sep- 
aratist rebeHion, Catalonia will become inde- 
pendent or French, and the other regions 
Will find foreign allies who will help them 
to break the links of nationality. 

In the regions mentioned the Separatists 
are scarce; but the Autonomists are so nu- 
merous that they are really in the majority. 
Under the name of Catalonians in Catalonia, 
of Vizeayans in Vizcaya, of Autonomists in 
Galicia, they are nothing but good Federal- 
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ists; but as they have no confidence in the 
Federalists of the other regions, they are 
working in isolation, with an exclusiveness 
which is none the less censurable because it 
is capable of explanation. 

Neither are they right in distrusting the 
Federalism of the other regions, since in all 
of them there are Federal councils and pub- 
lications, particularly in Valencia. In Val- 
encia, also, they form the majority; Castile, 
Estremadure, Andalusia, the Canary and 
Balearic Islands, Aragon and the Asturias 
are where they are in the minority. The Na- 
varrese themselves, who are so Carlist and 
Catholic, are, in a certain way, Federalists. 
If all the Regionalists have not yet been 
fused with the Federalists, it is precisely be- 
cause among the former there are many 
Monarchists, some Catholics and not a few 
emnbittered; and it is well known that the 
Spanish Federal party, which accepts the 
program of Sefior Pi y Margall, is, above all, 
republican, is firmly democratic, is unani- 
mously liberal, and proclaims, above all 
things, absolute liberty of conscience. There 
are Regionalists who desire the autonomy of 
their region in order to return to the past, 
while federalism ardently longs for national 
growth, in order to enter fully upon the path 
of democratic reforms, establishing national- 
ity upon the common and voluntary consent 
of all the regions, which to-day are assem- 
bled together by force, by the hateful right 
of conquest, rather than united. 

The establishment of a federal republic is 
Spain’s only hope of salvation; and, in spite 
of the resistance offered by interests less 
profound than national interest, in spite of 
the prejudices of classes and of parties 
which have learned nothing from the loss 
of the colonies, in spite, also, of the habits 
of those who incline to return to the fixed 
type, Spain will, at last, enter upon a life of 
progress with the inevitable triumph of the 
revolution. 

When? It is not easy to predict. It is be- 
ing slowly brought to perfection in the very 
heart of this decrepit society. Soon, very 
soon, we shall see its first steps, and I be- 
lieve that in less than a year the republic 
will have been founded on a federal basis, 
or Spain will have ceased to exist. 


Maprep, Spam, 

















I THINK I am safe in taking it for granted 
that most people read novels; as to why they 
read them, Isuppose the reasonsdiffer. I have 
heard certain of the Shining Ones say that 
they read novels to catch the tone of current 
thought; and certain others, that they only 
read novels to study the style of the books 
as works of art. Of course these are impress- 
ive reasons; but I confess, with humility, 
that they are not my reasons. I do not read 
novels to improve my mind; I do not read 
them to be instructed—the newspaper or the 
spelling book would do that for me; I do not 
read them to be taught physiology or crim- 
inology—the Lancet or the Police. Gazette 
would answer that purpose. I read novels 
simply and only to be entertained. 

Some time ago I heard a discussion upon 
“ Novel Reading as a Help to a Better Un- 
derstanding of Existing Social Conditions.” 
Could anything be more characteristic of the 
day we live in than that novel reading and a 
better understanding of anything (unless it 
were love-making !) should be thought of to- 
gether? Fancy Dr. Johnson solving intricate 
moral problems when he read “ Tom Jones,” 
or Thackeray sitting up all night, laughing 
and crying, bless his big heart, over “ Eve- 
lina,’ for the purpose of improving his 
mind! The fact is, our grandfathers and 
grandmothers read novels to be entertained; 
they never would have constructed such a 
phrase as ‘‘ Novel reading as a help to a bet- 
ter understanding of existing social condi- 
tions !”” But now comes along our serious 
nineteenth century ‘and talks about “ pur- 
pose’? and “motive” and “moral value” 
and the “ better understanding,” and offers 
us books called novels—which we do not 
read. 

For, when you come to think of it, human 
nature has remained human nature, except 
for those few Shining Ones: we, also, read 


novels to be entertained; but the difference 


which is responsible for the title which I 
quoted is, I think, that we perhaps are more 
critically aware of the possibilities in enter- 
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tainment. Whether it is for our profit or 
not, I suppose we cannot tell yet; but I am 
sure it is not for our gayety. We are no 
longer unconscious that beneath our simple 
enjoyment of art, of laughter, or of tears, 
great forces may be working silently. It 
seems to me merely a question of recogni- 
tion, however, and it does not for a moment 
alter the fundamental purpose of art—which 
is to produce emotion—that we have come, 
perhaps with some sadness, to understand 
the ethical value of emotion. Perhaps we 
have learned to see a moral possibility in 
entertainment; but that does not make us 
willing to read books alleged to be novels, 
which are nothing in the world but pegs on 
which the authors hang platitudes for the 
improvement, not the entertainment, of the 
race. Let entertainment accomplish what it 
may, morally—but let us be entertained ! 

So, for the purpose of convenience, let us 
agree that the novel as we shall think of it 
is a book written for the purpose of enter- 
tainment. 

Granting that as a definition, it is no won- 
der that novel reading is not often consid- 
ered a matter of any real value; indeed, 
there are some narrow-minded and conscien- 
tious persons (alas, that these two adjectives 
are so often united !) who think that it is 
absolutely wrong to read novels. I know of 
one woman who made a vow when she was, 
I think, sixteen years old—possibly fifteen— 
that she would never read a novel in her 
life—so firmly did she believe them to be of 
the devil! She has kept her word; and now, 
being a mother of growing girls, she is un- 
able to direct their reading—and what those 
girls have not read! This state of mind, 
however, is so abnormal that we need not 
consider it. But it is certainly fair to con- 
sider some of the thoughtful objections to 
novel reading; to novel reading, that is to 
say, as anything but a very occasional and 
trivial occupation. To begin with, we will, 
of course, all agree that excessive novel 
reading, like excessive tea drinking or exces* 
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ive church going, or any other harmless or 
useful thing, done out of proportion to the 
needs of life, for that is what “excess” 
means, I suppose—novel reading out of pro- 
portion to the needs of life -is enfeebling to 
the intellect and threatening to the reader’s 
sense of duty. But there are some pertinent 
objections: There is the protest that novel 
reading induces’ superficiality, resulting 
from what Thomas Hill Green calls “ mis- 
cellaneous knowledge of life,” and that, Hill 
declares, in its turn, fosters conceit and pre- 
vents a man from knowing that he is igno- 
rant. This cannot be answered by the nov- 
el’s advocates by saying ‘“‘ Read good nov- 
els,” for the good novels are the very fullest 
of miscellaneous knowledge of life; it is, I 
think, only to be met by the reply that the 
real and radical trouble, in such instances, 
is in the reader, not in what he reads. Again, 
the charge that novel reading aggravates 
two of the worst maladies of our time—self- 
consciousness, and a lack of reverence—is 
certainly true; but that word “ aggravates ”’ 
seems to save the honor of the novel; the 
disease is already in the reader’s blood, and 
it is bound to come out, whether he reads 
novels or—hymn books.’ There is one more 
good-naturedly impatient complaint, which 
I suppose we have all of us heard, and that 
is that, apart from those novels generally 
classed by the. contemptuous as French— 
that term which you remember Mr. Lilly- 
vick used with such apprehension in regard 
to the studies of Miss Morlena Kenwigs— 
apart from immoral novels, there is a large 
class which can only be known as silly—and 
so why on earth, when there is work to be 
done, “souls to be saved,” as some one 
said (as tho the world when not reading 
novels was necessarily saving souls)—why 
on earth waste time over them? ‘“ Books 
about twaddling love making!” a young 
man declared once—it.is needless to add that 
he had not reached the twaddling age him- 
self. But I suppose we have all felt this 
objection once in a while; the fact is, there 
is something else in this world than love 
making, tho the young people may not be- 
lieve it! Angelina and her Edwin, and their 
preposterous misunderstandings that any 
sensible person would set right with a word, 
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their sighs and cries, their kisses and quar- 
rels, have a place in this busy world, but I 
think after we pass twenty-five we realize 
that it is not a very great place; for my part, 
I have many a time cried out “ geese!” and 
flung Angelina and Edwin in a corner, and 
turned to soberer things. Mr. Gosse, with 
the gayety of his charming seriousness, de- 
clares of such novels, “ Brief life is here 
their portion ’’—which is, fortunately, very 
true. This objection of silliness, however, 
cannot be answered by blaming the reader; 
the fault is really in the novels; but one 
cannot help reminding the objector that 
there are novels where Angelina and Edwin 
are just as important, no more and no less, 
than in his own busy, serious, strenuous life; 
where love has its place, truly, and the very 
highest and noblest place; but where it is 
not all of life. Nor is it that love of youth, 
which is more like the faint mist of dawn 
than the serene, full noon of day—the noon 
which is what love ought to be, and which 
we, who are older than Angelina and her 
Edwin, know that it may be. 

However, in spite of all our good reasons 
to the contrary, I fear that by some persons 
novel reading will always be looked upon 
askance, as a waste of time, at least, and 
certainly never to be taken seriously; very 
well for a leisure hour, when one has noth- 
ing better to do; very well for a few minutes 
before dinner, or on a railroad journey, when 
one is too fatigued for solid reading, and too 
interrupted for concentrated thought. 

I think, indeed, we recognize a form of this 
disapprobation as latent in ourselves, when 
we recall the faint protest which we feel 
when we pick up a novel before breakfast, 
let us say; or on Sunday morning. 

Perhaps I am very old-fashioned in feel- 
ing this protest within myself; it is a relic 
of my youth; of that time when the new 
woman was unknown; when Sunday was 
the Sabbath, and the week-day books had 
one shelf in my bookcase and the Sunday 
books another, and when there were prayers 
before breakfast, instead of novels. I re- 
member very well how startled I once was, 
as a young girl, to hear an old minister de- 
clare in the pulpit that “ novel reading was 
a religious duty.” 


Boston, Mass, 





The Reform Now Most Needed. 


By Mrs. Charles 


WHEN, after a brief but bitter experience, 
the people who lived along the Atlantic 
Coast of North America decided that they 
would found a nation, they commissioned 
tried experts in governing to draft a Consti- 
tution. The men chosen for this work had 
all been rebels against the King of Great 
Britain, they had all for years regarded the 
English nation as their enemies, and they 
must have had the natural prejudice against 
English institutions and English traditions 
which could not but arise in the course of a 
contest which, in politics and war, had lasted 
for nearly a generation. And yet these men, 
Washington, Jay, Franklin, Hamilton and 
their associates, were great enough to put 
aside these natural feelings and to adopt 
from the English form of government the 
most important features of the Constitution 
of the United States. They were patriotic 


enough to desire for the new nation they 


were establishing, and for which they had 
risked their lives and their reputations, the 
best form of government they could devise, 
even tho that form of. government was 
molded after that of their life-long enemy. 

We of this age have presented to us an- 
other opportunity to learn from England, no 
longer our enemy, but our closest friend, and 
if we will only follow in the footsteps she 
has taken‘in the path of administrative re- 
form during the past fifty years, as the 
founders of our nation followed her lead in 
the path of constitutional government, the 
result now will be as happy as it was then. 

England is the foremost nation of the 
world to-day, because, of the character and 
capacity of the men who do her public work, 
not only in her colonies, thousands of miles 
from home, but in every city and town in the 
British Islands, and she has obtained the ser- 
vices of these men by offering them an hon- 
orable career. - 

The United States can obtain the same 
kind of men by using the same methods, as 
we have already learned by experience in 
eur civil service as well as in our army 
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and navy, for we have many officers 
in the Federal service, and some at least 
in the service of States and cities, as ef- 
ficient and conscientious and patriotic as are 
the English public servants in corresponding 
positions, and their high qualities are to be 
attributed to the same cause that produces 
the high qualities of the English officials. In 
both countries these office holders have been 
chosen for the places they fill because they 
were fitted to perform the duties required of 
them; indeed,they have been picked out from 
others who sought the same places by a 
process which showed they were not only 
fitted, but were the best fitted to perform 
those duties. The natural resilt is that they 
know how to do the public work and have 
every reason for doing it, and no temptation 
not to do it, for, as they obtain their offices 
by superior capacity and character, they 
know that it is by exhibiting the same quali- 
ties that they will retain them and gain pro- 
motion. 

In our army also we have trained officers, 
who have been fitted for their work by a long, 
arduous system of education, officers who 
have learned how to take care of their men, 
how to feed them, how to keep them in 
health. But during the past summer we 
had, side by side with them, in the same 
army, untrainéd officers, who, however pa- 
triotie they may have been, did not know 
anything about these vital matters, and the 
bereaved homes all over our country, where 
there is mourning for the wasted lives of 
sons and brothers, testify to the fatal effects 
of ignorance and incapacity in official posi- 
tions. 

Col. L. M. Maus, Chief Surgeon of the 
Seventh Corps, reported of the regimental 
surgeons under his command that: “A num- 
ber of them had not been required to pass 
any examination at all. None of them had 
any knowledge at all of administrative du- 
ties, such as were required to successfully run 
division hospitals or prepare the necessary 
medical and sanitary reports required by the 
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Government. Their clerks also were inex- 
perienced in these matters, and for this rea- 
son great difficulty has been experienced in 
instructing meuical officers in these duties. 
I feel quite sure that the medical service has 
suffered more on the score of inexperience 
cn the part of regimental surgeons than for 
any other reason. These men were unable to 
appreciate the great value of sanitation, al- 
tho repeated instructions have been given 
to them.” 

Here we have the explanation of the sacri- 
fice of life and health among our volunteers 
which has appalled the country. 

What a contrast is presented by the ap- 
pointment of these untrained volunteer army 
surgeons to the care which is exercised to 
secure good material for the medical corps 
of the navy. In the annual report of Sur- 
geon-General Wm. K. Van Reypen it is 
shown “ that in the last fiscal year 829 ap- 
plications for information concerning the ap- 
pointments of assistant surgeons in the navy 
were received, and that 248 permits were is- 
sued for doctors to appear for examination. 
Of the above number sixty-five candidates 
appeared before the examining boards, of 
which seventeen were rejected physically, 
nineteen rejected professionally, twelve 
withdrew from further examination and 
seventeen were found physically and profes- 
sionally qualified for admission as assistant 
surgeons in the medical corps of the navy.” 

And this brings me to the one service of 
the United States which seems to be as per- 
fect as human care and devotion and intelli- 
gence can make it. In the navy there is no 
dark side—no mixture of efficiency and igno- 
rance, no contrast between trained and un- 
trained men—but one splendid story of ade- 
quate, painstaking preparation and glorious 
performance. The navy has done great ser- 
vice to the nation since the first of May, but 
the greatest of all, greater than the battle of 
Manila, than the battle of Santiago, greater 
than the acts of Dewey, Hobson, Clark, 
Sampson, Schley and Wainwright, is the les- 
son the navy has given to the people of the 
United States of the value of efficient, con- 
scientious training, and the discovery that 
such men are willing to give their lives to 
the public service. 

I said in opening that all we needed was 
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to follow the example of England in her ad- 


. ministrative methods, but that was almost 


a mistake—what we really need is to follow, 
throughout our whole system, in our Fed- 
eral civil service, in our volunteer as well as 
our regular army, and in our State and city 
governments, the example of our own navy. 
The methods employed by the navy have 
produced the highest efficiency of every kind, 
and in the officers of the navy we find, to our 
surprise, that we have public servants who 
are great both in peace and war, and to 
whom we would gladly confide the solution 
of all the hardest problems that perplex us. 

If such men are among us, if they are 
ready to turn from money getting and self- 
ish ease, and to go through a severe training 
in their youth and “live laborious days” in 
their maturity in the public service, why 
should not the people of the United States 
gratefully place in their hands, and in the 
hands of those like them, all the public work? 
Why should we not have such men in our 
diplomatic service, in the whole of our 
civil service, why should they not fill our 
State offices, and have charge of our City 
Public Works, of our Police and Fire De- 
partments? It is possible. This is what is 
done in England, and this is what we must 
do here, if we are to stand with England as 
a “living nation” in the coming years and 
not go down with Spain as a “ dying nation.” 

What then are the methods of the navy? 
What are the principles of action which have 
produced such splendid results? 

First a system of, selection of young men 
fit to profit by the training which is provided 
for them. The cadets received at Annapolis 
to be educated as officers, and the appren- 
tices who are educated as sailors and gun- 
ners, are all subjected to physical and mental 
examinations before acceptance. They are 
then trained at great expense and trouble 
and, when trained, they are put into posi- 
tions where they are constantly exercising 
themselves actively in what they have 
learned; they are sure that, if they do their 
duty and so desire, they will remain during 
the active years of their life in an honorable 
service, of which they are proud and the 
standards of which are exacting, and that 
in their old age they will not be cast out, 
but will receive from their country, to whose 
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service they have devoted their youth and 
manhood, a pension which will protect them 
from want. They thus have every motive to 
be noble and honorable—the education the 
country has given them insures their effi- 
ciency--and the result the country has only 
this summer learned to recognize. 

Five things have made our army and navy 
what they are: 1. Education and training. 
2. Permanence of service. 3. Rewards of 
merit. 4. High moral standards of service. 
5. Provision for old age. 

These five things we need to introduce into 
our civil service, and we shall attain the 
same results there as in the army and navy, 
and it is far more important that we should 
have an efficient and honest civil service 
(including in that term all our Federal, State, 
County and City office holders) than that we 
should have an efficient military and naval 
service. Our civil servants are every day 
and every hour engaged in work that touches 
the whole people most closely, and affects 
their health, happiness and moral and mental 
well being, while our army and navy have 


only been called into action (except in the - 


case of the army in Indian warfare) four 
times since we were a nation. For a prac- 
tical people it seems a strange proceeding to 
spend an immense amount of time and 
trouble and money in training men who only 
once in each generation have the opportunity 
to put into practice in the public service 
what they have learned, while we leave un- 
taught and untrained the men upon whose ef- 
ficiency dé¢pends our daily welfare. When 
we add to this that we tempt our noblest 
and best men into the army and navy, where 
they are shut up except once in their lives 
from effective action, and discourage by 
every possible device such men from entering 
our civil service—altho nothing could be such 
a blessing to the nation as their presence in 
it—the cup of our folly seems to be full. 

I say that we discourage the entrance of 
noble and good men into our civil service, 
and altho we do not do this as universally 
as we did, yet it is unhappily still true of at 
least half of our Federal service, and of far 
more than half of our State, county and 
city governments, and the wonder is that, 
under such a system as exists, we get as 
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good public service as we do. For, as we all 
know, our civil service system in a great 
part of our country is exactly contrary to 
cur military and naval systems. Except 
where civil service reform has been adopted, 
instead of education and training there is 
no preparation for the duties of civil office 
supplied by the Government; instead of per- 
manence of service, each office holder 
knows that his tenure is very uncertain and 
that it may be extremely short; instead of 
rewards of merit, honesty and devotion to 
the public service are less useful to the of- 
fice holder than the support of the boss; in- 
stead of a high standard, there is none, or a 
very low one, and the conscientious public 
servant is regarded as a fool by his col- 
leagues and friends; instead of pensions for 
old age, the office holder is treated with ab- 
solute cruelty, for if the opposite party ob- 
tains control he is turned out without care 
for his future, and often he is treated in the 
same way even tho his own party remains 
in power. Under such a system, the wonder 
is, as I have said, that there are so many 
civil servants who do in a measure seek to 
do their duty in public office. We certainly 
cannot be surprised, however, that such men 
as Dewey, Hobson, Merritt and Wood are 
willing to serve their country in the navy and 
in the army, but not in the civil service, 
where, however, they are much more needed, 
and where their high capacity and character 
would be of far greater value to the nation. 

It is the business of the people now to in- 
sist upon the passage of such laws and the 
adoption of such systems as will insure to 
them the benefit of the service of men of 
like character everywhere throughout the 
Government offices. Washington in his last 
“Speech to Both Houses of Congress” on 
December 7th, 1796, said: “I have hereto- 
fore proposed to the consideration of Con- 
gress the expediency of establishing a-na- 
tional university, and also a military acad- 
emy,” and concerning the university he said 
further, “A primary object of such a na- 
tional institution should be the education of 
our youth in the science of government. In 
a republic, what species of knowledge can 
be equally important, and what duty more 
pressing on its Legislature, than to patron- 
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jze a plan for communicating it to those who 
are to be the future guardians of the liberties 
of the country?” 

The advice to found a military academy 
was wise, and in 1803 West Point was es- 
tablished, but Washington’s still wiser 
recommendation to found a National Uni- 
versity to teach the “ Science of Govern- 
men” has been disregarded, and to-day the 
country is reaping the fruits both of its wis- 
dom and of its folly. And the country should 
not be surprised. ‘“ God is not mocked: for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” 

Neither can the country plead ignorance. 
The fatal results of all kinds sure to follow 
the appointment of ignorant and unfit men 
to public office has been presented to the 
people over and over again. For thirty 
years a handful of “ Civil Service Reform- 
ers” have been calling attention in season 
and out of season to the destruction which 
must result when partisan and personal con- 
siderations control appointments to official 
positions. Over and over again from every 
State in the Union have come stories of fear- 
ful cruelties inflicted on the poor and help- 
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Tombs 881 
less inmates of public institutions by the 
neglect and barbarism of “ political ap- 
pointees.”’ Paupers have suffered from the 
ignorance of physicians, the insane have been 
tortured by brutal attendants, the children 
in poorhouses have died for want of care, 
but all this was not sufficient to con- 
vince the people of the United States that 
political and personal influence should not 
be allowed to dictate appointments. But at 
last the blasting touch of “ political and per- 
sonal influence” has been laid upon the 
fiower of our land. 

For sixty years “ politics’’ has been suf- 
fered to slay its victims, but they have been 
the weak and the helpless and but few peo- 
ple have concerned themselves with the mat- 
ter. In order to make the whole people un- 
derstand and care it was necessary that 
their own sons and brothers should be 
starved and murdered by official incompe- 
tence and neglect, but if at last the lesson 
has been learned, then the young lives laid 
down will be a sacrifice none too costly to 
have made for the great blessing they have 
gained for our beloved country. 

New York City, 


Tombs. 


IN many a heart on Haster Day 


There is a tomb; 


Close shut by stone and seal of grief, 
Enwrapped in gloom. 


The birds may sing on Paster Day, 
The flowers bloom, 
But still no sweet note enters in, 


Nor rich perfume. 


Dear Christ in heaven this Easter Day, 
From Thy far Throne, 

Send angel down to break the seal, 
Roll back the stone! 


Be this the Word on Haster Day, 
To ope each prison, 

The herald of Thy Victory— 
“The Lord is risen! ” 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 





Cuba Revisited. 


By Bishop W. A. Candler, D.D., 


Or tHE Metuopist Episcopat CuurcH, SouTH, 


Last November I visited the island of 
Cuba in the discharge of official duties, and 
I gave some of my observations in a letter 
published by THE INDEPENDENT of Decem- 
ber 8. Only three months have intervened 
between my visits; but there has been time 
enough for vast changes. 

The city of Havana is very much cleaner, 
and its sanitation is greatly improved, altho 
General Brooke and his associates might, 
without violating truth or exhibiting an un- 
worthy spirit of discouragement, say of their 
work what some said of the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem in the days of Nehemiah: “ The 
strength of the bearers of burdens is decayed 
and there is much rubbish.” The estimate 
of the ever to be lamented Waring, that $10,- 
000,000 would be required to put Havana in 
proper condition sanitarily, is not extrava- 
gant. But great as it is, it would be a good 
investment for our country to make as a 
protection to the health of our Gulf ports. 

But no amount of sanitation however wise 
will suffice to meet the needs of the situation. 
The bad government which has prevailed se 
long with regard to such matters has in- 
duced habits among the people which dimin- 
ish the value of all sanitary improvements. 
The people must unlearn these bad lessons 
and acquire new ways before the work will 
be finally done. In the meantime the most 
rigid regulations must be enforced. 

In this connection may be mentioned the 
change of the police system of the city. The 
Spaniard has disappeared and the American 
or the Cuban has taken his place. And the 
_ order is good. The American soldier who 
gives himself uncomplainingly to the work 
he is doing in this island is bearing no small 
part of the “ white man’s burden.” He de- 
serves all honor and sympathy. 

The government of the city was put to 
some strain by the coming of General Gomez 
and the carnival almost coincidently. These 
events of course brought a state of popular 
enthusiasm and an aggregation of multitudes 
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which would increase the chances of disorder 
in any city. But how much more at this 
time in Havana! Yet all passed without 
any disagreeable incident worthy of men- 
tion. 

Independence is in the air. The best evi- 
dence possible of this fact is that wherever 
1 found a Cuban who expressed himself for 
annexation he said to me: “I dare not ex- 
press myself publicly this way.” Independ- 
ence is strong enough to be intolerant. 

An intelligent Cuban who has opportunity 
to know told me that even the Spanish 
priests have come over to the side of inde- 
pendence and are playing to the popular de- 
mand with all possible skill. This fact also 
shows the drift, for the weather cock is not 
more faithful to the winds than the priest- 
hood tries to be to the changes of public 
sentiment. 

It has been said that the same priest who 
sang Te Deums for the assassination of 
Maceo, on the anniversary of his death said 
masses for the repose of his insurgent soul. 

A most remarkable instance of the same 
sort is found in the Bishop of Havana— 
Manuel Santander y Frutos. On the 2d day 


, of May, 1898 (before he knew of Dewey’s 


victory, I suppose), he published at his cathe- 
dral the following: 


“We the Doctor Don Manuel Santander y 
Frutos, by the grace of God and of the Holy 
Apostolic See Bishop of Havana, Lieutenant 
Vicar-General, Sub-delegate Castreuse of the 
Army and Navy of the same, Knight of the 
Order of the Grand Cross of Sacred Military 
and Pontifical Order of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Member of Ilis Majesty’s Counsellors and Sen- 
ator of the Realm, etc., etc. 

“Venerable Brethren and Sons: 

“The calamity of war which we had thought 
was reaching its termination has been renewed. 
A neighboring nation, which. until now declared 
itself our friend, has declared war against us 
without any motive whatever. Our zealous 
authorities and armed forces will know how to 
discharge their duty. As Catholics we ought 
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to help them with our prayers, saying to the 
Lord with David, ‘‘ Destroy the nations which 
desire war.” Justice is on our side. God is 
with us. The Mother of God is also. our 
mother. She helped us in Lepanto, and on 
many other occasions. She will also help us 
now. Never was it heard that she failed to 
help those who invoked her. Let us put con- 
fidence in God and in our blessed Mother and 
we shall not be overcome.” 
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Then follow directions for prayers, masses 
and fasts in behalf of the Spanish cause. 
A copy of this document lies before me, 
while the dealers in photographs offer in 
Havana pictures of this same Bishop San- 
tander following on foot the dead body of 
Calixto Garcia, “to give a proof of his 
friendship to the family,” I suppose he would 
say. 


Havana, Cusa. 


Lafayette and the Monument Association. 
By Frederick H. Gillett, 


MEMBER OF ConGRESS 


ABOUT a year ago there came before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, of which I am a mem- 
ber, a small delegation—mostly from Chicago 
—to urge the propriety of erecting a monu- 
ment to Lafayette in Paris. Their scheme 
was that the school children of this country 
would easily contribute the two hundred 
thousand dollars necessary, and all they 
wished of our committee was to incorporate 
a few distinguished gentlemen into an asso- 
ciation so that there might be no question 
of the reliability of the sponsors. Some of 
the committee were inclined to oppose even 
this modest request, some because they 
didn’t want to impose upon the school chil- 
dren, others because they doubted the suc- 
cess of the project and thought it would lead 
to a request for Congressional assistance, but 
this was so stoutly denied by the advocates 
that this request was allowed and the incor- 
poration authorized. About $40,000 was 
raised, I believe, from the school children, 
and now Congress has been asked to give the 
balance. 

I took occasion to study anew the life of 
Lafayette, and I was surprised at his event- 
ful history. There is an old adage that no 
man is a hero to his valet, and so it some- 
times happens that, as you study closely cele- 
brated characters, you find that the mist of 
time through which they loomed had magni- 
fied them, and when you strip off the veil of 
tradition and see them in their true propor- 
tions, they seem petty and insignificant. Just 
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the opposite is true of Lafayette. We may 
well give him a monument, not simply be- 
cause he chivalrously brought us important 
aid, but also beeause his whole life illus- 
trated heroic devotion to our principles of 
liberty. 

His first step in coming bere showed a 
spirit far above his era. He was only nine- 
teen years old, the heir of a noble house and 
a princely fortune, married to the lovely 
daughter of a ducal family, welcome to an 
office in the inner circle of the royal court, 
where every sense was gYatified and all was 
offered that could feed vanity or satisfy de- 
sire. What was deemed the amplest reward 
for distinguished services was his by birth, 
and his natural career’ would have been a 
votary of pleasure in the gayest city of the 
world at its wickedest era, living in the 
gratification of each passing whim, and find- 
ing the excitement of action only in the hunt 
or in the duel. What are deemed the prizes 
of life were his from the cradle, and he lacked 
the ordinary motives for exertion. He used 
to say with amusement in after life that 
when he came here his companions were apt 
to ask him, as their first question: “ What do 
you do at home for a living.” To work 
for a living is the rule of an American life, 
but all which we work for, except self-ap- 
proval, was his at the start. From such an 
alluring prospect of elegant ease and un- 
ruffled enjoyment he stole away against the 
protest of his family and the command of 
his king, and eagerly exchanged his bed of 
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luxury for a couch in the snow, and volup- 
tuous delights for cold and hunger and peril. 
The boy had in him something of the hero. 

Our Congress was then experiencing much 
trouble with foreign adventurers who 
sought military commands, but Lafayette 
showed at once that what he sought was not 
emoluments or selfish promotion, but an op- 
portunity for service, and he was speedily 
made a Major-General. Doubtless his fel- 
low officers, who had earned their stars by 
stern service, looked with some contempt on 
this gilded patrician, whom the democratic 
Congress had made their equal, but his reck- 
less courage under fire soon silenced their 
sneers, and as he was given an independent 
command he showed a prudence and general- 
ship far beyond his years, and well befitting 
his rank, and by the end of the war his gal- 
lantry, his fortitude, his sweet disposition 
and his military skill had won for him the 
confidence and admiration of his brother 
officers and the whole army. At this period 
of his life he seems to have had some of the 
traits of military heroes of more recent days, 
for he writes of a reception: ‘‘ I was greeted 
warmly by all the men, and, better yet, 
kissed by all the women.” 

Having accomplished all this at the age of 
25, he sailed for France, laden with the bless- 
ings of the country he had. done so much to 
establish and entitled, one would think, to 
wear in ease the laurels he had plucked from 
so much danger. But life was just beginning 


for him, in experience as in years, and, hav- 


ing written his name indelibly in the history 
of the new world, he was destined to write 
it as high and engrave it as deeply in the 
history of the old. 

To trace the extraordinary vicissitudes of 
his remaining fifty years is here impossible. 
He filled almost every station from the prac- 
tical dictator of France to the hunted 
refugee and the occupant of a loathsome 
dungeon. But whatever position, 
whether tempted by great promises or 
threatened by terrible punishment, he never 
swerved from the principles of self-govern- 
ment which he learned in his service here. 
The Government of France changed re- 
peatedly; almost every public man changed 
with it, but Lafayette was constant. And as 
I see him in this era of his life, at first the idol 
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of the populace, putting aside the glittering 
prize of the dictatorship rather than give 
reason to suspect his motives, laying aside 
forever the titles of nobility which his fam- 
ily had worn for centuries that he might 
with more consistency proclaim that all men 
are free and equal, faithful alike to the weak 
king who would betray him and the fickle 
populace that would desert him, unbought, 
unterrified in an age of renegades and syco- 
phants, the one constant, unchanging, serene, 
virtuous character in all that wild drama, he 
is to me even more impressive than when 
rallying our routed troops at Brandywine 
or leading the last successful charge at York- 
town. And in all those later years of his 
life, when he was serving his own country in 
that inestimable réle of a private citizen 
without personal ambitions, but whom every 
one must respect and trust and turn to in 
hours of peril, he merits our especial admira- 
tion and gratitude, for he was perpetually 
teaching in France the lesson he had learned 
here. He came to us an enthusiastic young 
adventurer, with only a warm heart and a 
good sword. We sent him back to France 
an accomplished general, with a Pan- 
dora’s box of free sentiments whieh flew 
abroad and pervaded that whole nation. 
He came an impetuous boy, he returned 
with the principles of liberty so deeply 
stamped upon his virgin heart that all 
the threats and allurements of royal 
powers could not erase them. The theories 
he had learned here were advertised by the 
celebrity he had won here. Liberty, equality, 
fraternity were irresistibly attractive when 
proclaimed by the young hero of a successful 
war, the heir of an ancient title and $40,000 
a year. To-day the ideas of Lafayette are 
dominant in France. From us he learned 
them; he was our most effective missionary, 
and in perpetuating his memory we are per- 
petuating our loftiest traditions, in honoring 
him we are but honoring ourselves. Nothing 
could be more appropriate or more graceful 
than for us to reciprocate the generous gifts 
of France. 

Lafayette to-day lies buried in the little 
cemetery of Picpus. The same republican 
simplicity which led him to discard his titles 
of nobility marks his grave, and no word of 
the inscription on the plain stone indicates 
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that he was ever in America. That omission friendship, and a tribute to the man in all 
we should fill. We should send to our young French history whom every citizen of every 
sister republic across the seas a fitting monu- republic must sincerely honor and every citi- 
ment, as a memorial of the old ties that bind zen of this republic must gratefully love. 

us, a recognition of obligation, a pledge of SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


The Love That Gave the Easter Day. 


By J. Zitella Cocke. 


SEE, rising with the Easter morn, 

A subtle radiance, new born! 

And lo! a sudden glory pours 

From out the Hast’s unfolding doors! 
Hark! bluebirds blithely build and sing! 
Life! Life! on every side doth spring! 
Yet morning’s rose is lost too soon 

In white effalgence of the noon; 

And soon the noontide’s lustrous light 
Sinks vanquished by the shades of night,— 
One thing alone shall last for aye, 

The Love that gave the Haster Day! 


Pure altars eloquent with bloom, 
Fonts crowned with gavlands of perfume, 
The mellow chime and tuneful bell, 
The deep-toned organ’s rhythmic swell, 
The loud and pompous )an’s praise, 
And softer strains of infant lays, 

Our sdlemn thankfulness upbear,— 
Yet eager feet of cark and care 

Too soon shall bring the world’s alloy 
To mar our holy Easter joy. 
Unchanging and unchanged doth stay 
The Love that gave us Easter Day! 


Earth’s Lenten vigil, drear and frore, 
Is past—her pain and penance sore, 
And now her Easter glories gleam, 
From mountain crest to woodland stream. 
Garments of joyful praise are hers, 
While from her forest sepulchres 
Mpyriads of fair creations rise 

Exultant ’neath the cloudless skies. 

Yet winter’s tyranny again 

Shall bind her in its thrall and chain,— 
One thing, for aye, endures alway, 
God’s Love, that gave the Easter Day! 


Boston, Mass, 











The First Fight with the Insurgents. 


By William Gilbert Irwin. 


‘ 
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THE insurgent outbreak did not come unex- 
pected to our army leaders. Ever since our 
occupation of the city the insurgents have 
been in an unrestful state, and had it not 
been for the forbearance of our officers and 
the discretion of our men_ the outbreak 
would have been precipitated months ago. 
Now that the outbreak has come one can 
look back and see that all along the insur- 
gents had been preparing for such a move. 
The insurgent army of to-day is a far differ- 
ent organization from that which harassed 
the Spaniards before the fall of Manila. 
They have been organizing and drilling ever 
since our occupation of Manila, and the army 
which our soldiery are sweeping away like 
chaff represents the most perfect fighting 
force which it is possible for Aguinaldo to 
muster. 

In the face of our overwhelming victories 
it seems incredible that the insurgent leader 
could have for a moment entertained an idea 
that his forces were able to cope with our 
army. The truth of the matter is that Agui- 
naldo is given credit for having much more 
good sense than he really possesses. In the 


operations of the insurgent army since the, 


outbreak there has not been displayéd one 
stroke of generalship, and the insurgent 
forces have developed into little more than a 
mob. 

In apprehension of probable trouble with 
the insurgents we have been maintaining a 
cordon of outposts around the city since a 
short time after our occupation began. About 
two months ago our outpost lines were ad- 
vanced and strengthened. All the while the 
insurgents had been massing strong forces 
all around the city, and all through Manila 
there were secret organizations of natives 
who, when the time cdme, expected to join 
their fellow rebels in the attempt to loot the 
city. But it is doubtful whether the recent 
outbreak was a prearranged affair, for there 
was no uprising in the city. Perhaps our 
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perfect police system and our successes at 
the front prevented this uprising. 

The outbreak which has resulted so dis- 
astrously to the insurgents came about in a 
peculiar way. For a month or more the Ne- 
braskz Regiment had been in camp out at 
Santa Mesa, about a mile beyond the out- 
skirts of the city, and on the left bank of the 
Pasig. Lately a portion of the Colorado 
Regiment had been ordered into camp, and 
other troops were to go into camp in order 
to provide barracks for the regulars, who are 
to form the permanent garrison of Manila. 
At the Nebraska camp and at other points 
on the line the insurgents were permitted to 
hold positions very close to our lines. At the 
Nebraska camp our sentinel occupied one end 
of the San Juan Bridge and the insurgent 
sentinel was stationed on the opposite end. 
For a week or so previous to the outbreak 
there had been trouble at this point. Several 
times the insurgents attempted to send 
armed parties across the bridge, but were 
prevented from so doing by our guards. On 
the night the outbreak occurred a native 
soldier attempted to force his way past our 
sentinel, and was shot dead. Before this, 
however, there had been some firing on the 
part of the insurgents, but now the firing be- 
came general at this point and the entire Ne- 
braska Regiment was soon in position. 

The firing quickly spread all along the line. 
The Colorado, South Dakota, Tenth Pennsyl- 
vania, First Montana, Third Artillery and 
Twentieth Kansas outposts in front of New 
Manila were successively engaged, and 
across the Pasig the California, Washington, 
Fourth Cavalry, Idaho, Fourteenth Regulars 
and the North Dakota outposts were fired 
upon, and our men returned the fire. As 
soon as the firing at the outpost line began 
the call to arms was sounded throughout the 
city, and all the troops were soon in line and 
eager for the fray. The different regiments 
reinforced their outposts and all through the 
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city troops were held in readiness for any 
emergency which might arise. 

As soon as our outposts were reinforced 
our men did some heavy volley firing. On 
the New Manila side the Utah Battery soon 
got its guns into position, and the Sixth Ar- 
tillery did likewise on the Old Manila side. 
At a signal the boats of the fleet, which had 
been stationed close in to the shore, opened 
fire on the insurgent position, and the light 
artillery on shore did some good work. While 
there was heavy firing throughout the night 
at times along the line our troops made no at- 
tempt other than to hold their positions, and 
waited until morning before any moves were 
made. a 

At early morn an advance was ordered all 
along the line, and there was a heavy artil- 
lery fire directed against the insurgent posi- 
tions. The Nebraska regiment, after the 
Utah Battery had gotten in its work, charged 
and captured the blockhouse and buildings 
occupied by the insurgent forces at Santa 
Mesa. The Colorado boys charged and cap- 
tured the insurgent positions before their 
lines, and the South Dakota boys captured 
blockhouse No. 5, which had been shelled by 
the Utah guns. 

Among the most daring charges of the day 
were those of the Tenth Pennsylvania’s 
against the insurgents, who were intrenched 
in force at the Chinese Hospital out on the 
Sangayles road and on the hillside beyond. 
The whole hillside was one great burial 
ground, and on the top of the hill stood the 
Binondo Cemetery, one of those queer 
strongly walled burying places where the 
dead are deposited in niches in the walls. In 
the cemetery stood a large chapel or beseta, 
and the place afforded the strongest imagin- 
able positions, for the walls were almost 
proof against our light field pieces. To the 
right and beyond the cemetery the insur- 
gents held a strong stone fort or blockhouse, 
and all over the hillside were abundant 
places of cover. 

In the forenoon Colonel Hawkins, at the 
order of Brigadier-General McArthur, who 
was in command along this part of the line, 
led his little command in a charge across the 
rough rice field, and, with a rush the insur- 
gents were driven from the Chinese Hospital. 
After a rest at this point the Tenth charged 
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up the rough hillside and captured the ceme- 
tery, and from that point charged the stone 
fort, and the insurgents fled pellmell. 

In the meantime the Montana’s had swept 
the insurgent positions to the left and fired 
the native habitations. The Third Artillery; 
armed as infantry, were heavily engaged on 
the left of the Montana Regiment, and they 
drove the enemy from all of their positions. 
To the left of the Third Artillery the Twen- 
tieth Kansas Regiment did lively work, and, 
eapturing blockhouse No. 2, drove the insur- 
gents into the suburbs of Caloocan. Thea 
the day’s work before New Manila ended and 
our army rested on the field. 

To the right of the Pasig our troops were 
equally successful in their operations. The 
California, Idaho, Washington and Wyoming 
troops captured Paco and drove the insur- 
gents from Santa Anne and San Pedro 
Macati with great loss. The Fourth Cavalry, 
Fourteenth Regulars and North Dakota 
troops forced the insurgents back from Mal- 
ate, and the “ Monadnock ” did fearful exe- 
cution along the beach. The country in that 
direction has been desolated. 

Thus ended the first day’s work, and the 
losses on the insurgent side cannot be less 
than 4,000 or 5,000. Our losses were about 
40 killed and 150 wounded. On Monday the 
First Nebraska and a detachment of the 
First Colorado, Second Oregon, Twenty-third 
Regulars and Tennessee regiments advanced 
on the water works, located at Santalon, and 
captured the position, ‘thus securing the 
water supply to the city. On Monday after- 
noon the “Charleston” and “Callao” shelled 
Caloocan, but no advance on that insurgent 
stronghold was made at that time. On Tues- 
day the Fourteenth Regulars, First North 
Dakota and First Idaho followed up the bom- 
bardment of Paranique, a native stronghold 
located two miles below Camp Dewey, where 
the forces which captured Manila from the 
Spaniards were encamped last July. The 
slaughter of the natives at Paranique was 
great. On Wednesday the First California 
troops captured Pasig, and this about broke 
the power of the insurgents before Old 
Manila. 

After the capture of the water works the 
attention of our army was turned on Caloo- 
can, a town of considerable importance, lo- 
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cated about three miles from Manila on the 
west side of the bay and on the line of the 
Manila and Dagupan Railroad, where the in- 
surgents had been concentrating their forces 
foy a stand. At Caloocan the machine shops 
and offices of the road are located, and here 
the natives intrenched themselves strongly. 


In a charge on the outer works of the place’ 


on Tuesday evening, First Lieutenant Al- 
vord, of the Twentieth Kansas, was killed, 
and seven men of that command wounded, 
but the positions were carried. The regi- 
ment, however, fell back, and on Friday 
afternoon the “ Monterey,” “ Charleston ” 
and “ Callao” and the guns of the Utah Ar. 
tillery, and those of the Sixth Artillery were 
turned upon the town and great destruction 
was wrought. The insurgents were driven 
from cover and the Twentieth Kansas, Third 
Artillery and First Montana made a gallant 
charge upon the place. Many insurgents 
were killed in the bombardment and in the 
charge, and the main body fled to Malabon, 
three miles further up the railroad. It is 
said that Aguinaldo is personally in charge 
at Malabon, and it is expected that the insur- 
gents will make a final stand there. The 
place is within easy range of our boats, but 
no advance will likely be made upon the 
place until more troops arrive. The Amer- 
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ican flag now floats over the house of Gen- 
eral Manager Higgins, of the Manila and 
Dagupan Railroad in Caloocan, and our army 
is operating the road between Manila and 
Caloocan, and the old steam motor line is 
also in operation. 

The work of our army thus far has been 
most brilliant and successful. The charges 
of the Kansas and Third Artillery against 
Caloocan, and that of the Tenth Pennsyl- 
vania against the blockhouse and cemetery 
on De Loma Heights were not less brilliant 
than the famous charge of San Juan Hill at 
Santiago. Every man did his duty. The 
officers displayed the utmost bravery, and 
each was in the lead in the splendid ad- 
vances. The percentage of officers killed and 
wounded in the operations of the last week 
have been large. Colonel Smith of the 
Tennessee Reginient, Major McConville of 
the First Idaho and First Lieutenant Alvord 
of Company B, Twentieth Kansas, are 
among the dead. Brigadier-General Charles 
King directed the operations before Malate 
and Brigadier-General Overshine com- 
manded the brigade to the left before Old 
Manila. In front of New Manila Brigadier- 
Generals McArthur and Otis were in charge, 
and Major-General Otis directed the move- 
ments personally. 

ManiLa, Puiiprine IsLanps. 


An Apocalypse of Kipling. 
By Prof. George F. Genung, D.D., 


Or THE RicHMmonp, VaA., 


AN interesting subject for theological study 
is Rudyard Kipling’s poetical apotheosis of 
Wolcott Balestier, prefixed to the volume en- 
titled ‘“‘ Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads.” 

In this poem Mr. Kipling is assigning their 
place in the eternal world to the active, toil- 
ing, heroic, though not distinctively religious 
class—the makers of history— 

“Such as fought and sailed and ruled and 
loved and made our world.” 

Tho in its form an apocalypse or vision 

of the unseen world, this poem is in real- 

ity a deliverance regarding the inner life. It 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


is the elevation of a certain type of charac- 
ter to its ideal or glorified state, the pro- 
jecting, as it were, of the heroic and achiev- 
ing side of humanity against the background 
of eternity and viewing it in the light of 
God’s judgment day. The poem is interest- 
ing as a product of the religious insight of 
one ‘who figures the divine judgment in the 
light of an unconventional theism deduced 
from the divine self-revelations in nineteenth 
century life and history, rather than from 
the utterances of a supposed era of exclusive 
revelation centuries ago. 
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It is really the discovery of a religion, or 
assignable and eternally rewardable relation 
to God, in those whose inner life is not in- 
trospective or self-expressive. In speaking 
for these Mr. Kipling exhibits the insight 
and audacity of a prophet. He speaks for 
those who formulate nothing for themselves. 
In thus disclosing the deepest elements in si- 
lent lives he is true to his peculiar genius, 
which is to stand as the Prophet of the In- 
articulate. The same talent which enables 
him to endow Badalia Herodsfoot with spir- 
itual life, or the jungle beast, and even inani- 
mate machinery, with a soul, qualifies him to 
compute for those who have never expressed, 
or even thought, a religion, the essential co- 
ordinates of their religious place and value 
before God. 

Though the spiritual life which our author 
discovers in these men is not contemplative, 
and does not secrete doctrine or psalmody, 
though it has not consciously passed through 
any process of repentance or renunciation, 
yet it serves God with the joy which comes 
of following and satisfying, in the sphere of 
his plans, the eager bent of a conquering will. 
It is the joy of toil and of achievement; and 
because God “ worketh hitherto” this reli- 
gion of work is tributary to him. 

This religion is what might be called, if 
such a paradox is admissible, a secular re- 
ligion. It is the religion of work and of dar- 
ing. On the surface it does not appear to be 
motived by conscience or built on reasoned 
theory. Rather we might say that to the 
author’s conception these men’s rapport with 
God’s movement in evolution constitutes in 
them a kind of conscience, but it is a con- 
science wholly immanent, wholly taken up 
with achieving, so that no residue of con- 
science is left which transcends the action, 
or contemplates it from a higher level, so as 
to bring it into judgment. As immanent or 
entirely transmuted into action, the con- 
science, as such, does not rise to a conscious- 
ness or reasoned rule of life, but acts, if at 
all, simply as an instinct. 

Such a religion, without a transcendent 
conscience, is possible only in the service 
of a God who does not rise to the 
transcendent sphere in the person’s knowl- 
edge. This brings us to the noticeable thing 
in Kipling’s theistft. That is strongly dom- 
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inated by his conception of the divine imma- 
nence. His God is the God of evolution. He 
is a week-day God at work and in move- 
ment; he is perfecting his universe and its 
civilizations. It is in participating with the 
fine ardor of conquest in the divine work of 
subduing the world that these heroes have 
found their zonian life. In all this God is 
nerving or leading his secular servants as the 
immanent, moving spirit of the universe, not 
judging and calling them upward as the un- 
changing essence of holiness above the 
world. It is only in the open vision of an 
eternal world that their secular ardor, which 
was unconsciously serving God all along, 
begins to come to the perception of a tran- 
scendent master and to be transformed into 
an adoration, an obedience and loyalty, a 

“‘ will to serve or be still as fitteth our Father’s 

praise.” 

Such a thought of religion is founded on a 
radically different conception of the soul, or 
rather of the soul’s eternally significant as- 
pect, from that on which the common notion 
of sin and atonement is founded. With Mr. 
Kipling the prime consideration with regard 
to the soul is its movement, rather than its 
state. It is an active principle rather than a 
thing to be condemned or approved. Its sal- 
vation, or union with God, is harmonious 
movement with him—it joins itself with him 
in his world-making. Hence its mere state 
as good or evil becomes a matter that will 
almost take care of itself. As in all living 
organisms, its movement clears and saves 
it; its vital forces throw off what is foreign 
to its substance. For sin is not thought of as 
a nature, too deeply rooted to be thrown off 
except by a regeneration, but as a separable 
habit or excrescence. The soul as absorbed 
in God’s work is radically at one with him; 
its only need is to be purged of its earthly 
imperfections. Such a healthy and active 
soul is above any radical contamination by 
sin, if it only knows the folly of it, so as not 
to be deceived by it; the soul may even sport 
with the futilities of wickedness without 
risk so long as its eyes are wide open. Thus, 
with a little touch of scorn for that Pharisa- 
ism which engenders prigs and prudes, the 
poet says of his heroes: 

“They whistle the devil to make them sport 
who know that sin is vain.” 
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And with this conception of the soul and of 
its sin goes also the poet’s thought of death. 
This, according to the poet’s conception, is 
not the “ wages of sin,” but a “ breath” by 
which the spirit is “ borne” to its true place, 
or a change which disillusionizes and purges 
of error. It seems to be thought of as an or- 
dinance of nature which, because it belongs 
to God’s realm of law, must have some be- 
neficent function. 

Such remission of sins, therefore, as is 
needed by these men, already at one with 
God in the main bent of their lives, is fur- 
nished by the experience of death. Pride, 
which is thought of as an inordinate valuing 
of human praise—a “stooping to fame” 
which prevents the hero, even with a Pro- 
methean sympathy with mankind, from be- 
ing wholly divine—is expelled by the incor- 
poreal enlightenment by which the soul is 
made to see things in their true relative im- 
portance. : 
“They are purged of pride because they died; 

they know the worth of their bays.” 
The more animal forms of sin are thought 
of as “cast,” or “sloughed as the dross of 
earth” in the final salvation of a soul whose 
movement is normal and in the direction of 
the divine movement. 

As to the place of these people in the eter- 
nal order, Kipling is far from classing them 
with saints, or assigning them a station 
among the players on celestial harps. They 
are represented as in some pagan region of 


Paradise, occupying themselves with .what ° 


ministers to jntellectual and esthetic elation 

rather than religious rapture: 

“They sit at wine with the Maidens Nine, and 
the Gods of the Elder Days.” 

When “our wise Lord God” comes, as he 

often does, to their region, it is as the “ mas- 

ter of every trade,” the author of those se- 

erets of nature which in‘ their earthly crafts 

they have sought to apprehend and use, that 

he gains their respect and reverence; while 

when he 

“tells them tales of the Seventh Day—of Edens 
newly made,” = 

that is, seeks to interest them in his higher 

work of redeeming men, or producing speci- 

mens of saintly character, they, as ‘“ gentle- 

men unafraid,” are reverent and acknowl- 

edge its importance and glory, but it stirs no 
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emulation and no compunction—it is out of 
their line. In all this it is implied that the 
saintly character is but one species of di- 
vine product, a product of sabbath, or still 
and meditative religion—a form of life to 
whose epics the work-day toilers, with as le- 
gitimate a place as that of the saints in the 
world, may listen as “ tales’? without con- 
demnation and without loss of self-respect. 

Characteristically, therefore, that service _ 
which is the eternal joy of these beatified 
heroes is the service, not of praise, but of en- 
terprise and resolute overcoming and reckless 
daring. If God has extra-hazardous work in 
the unseen sphere, these are the ones who 
stand ready to do it: 

“Tis theirs to sweep through the ringing deep 
where Azrael’s outposts are, 
Or buffet a path through the pit’s red wrath 
when God goes out to war, 
Or hang with the reckless Seraphim on the rein 
of a red-maned star.” 
And along with this fierce joy of divine ex- 
ertion goes a mirth belonging to their periods 
of recreation—a mirth born of their intimate 
touch with the evolving earth and its enthu- 
siasms. At the same time, with that limita- 
tion which is apt to restrict the sympathies 
of those who are strong and overcoming, and 
with an almost fatalistic deference for God’s 
self-avenging laws of nature, these men dare 
not weaken themselves with futile regrets 
for the world’s suffering. 

“They take their mirth in the joy of the earth 
—they dare not grieve for her pain— 
For they know of toil and the end of toil—they 

know God’s law is plain.” 

This religion, while it may be a divine ar- 
dor for development, is not a scheme of sal- 
vation. It is devoid of that immense spir- 
itual uplift for mankind by which Christian- 
ity calls out the human spirit, even in the 
most degraded, to arise and meet the divine 
mercy. Indeed, it does not present itself as 
a rival to that worship which is conscious 
and sanctifying. It is another sphere—it pre- 
sents only the complementary side of hu- 
manity, and the complementary view of the 
divine manifestation. We may say that in 
this picture of blessedness is exhibited the 
highest possibility of spiritual life in the 
sphere of the divine immanence—no light, or 
conscious belief, but only the heat of a fervid 
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cosmic impulse. Without seeking to rival or 
belittle the faith of those who can walk in 
the light, the poet suggests that in the sincere 
and self-conquering ones who have “loved 
and made our world” there may be a sub- 
merged religion which shall come to con- 
sciousness in a future world as something 
far other than an aversion to God. It may 
not develop into a seraphic rapture as it 
opens its blossoms in the eternal climate, but 
it may issue in a tolerable and even blissful 
modus vivendi with a God who has secular 
service to be performed as well as eternal 
sabbaths of worship to be enjoyed. And 
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when we think how many there are, appar- 
ently sound and right-hearted and sincere, 
who nevertheless fail to be touched by our 
wisest church methods, may not the poet’s 
suggestion lead us to conjecture that possibly 
our “ tales of the seventh day ” have not cov- 
ered the whole ground of the infinite mercy, 
and that the God who is in his world as well as 
above it may have some place in the consum- 
mations of eternity for those whose worship 
never rose on earth to a higher level than a 
disciplined and enthusiastic sharing in God’s 
cosmical process? 


RicHMonp, Va 


The Hands of Christ. 


By S. Alice Ranlett. 


Louis BuRRAGE stepped back into the 
shadow of the darkest corner of his studio 
and gazed at the unfinished painting on the 
easel before the soft crimson folds of the 
velvet curtain; the late light fell on it from 
the northern sky, whose clear blue-green 
field was flecked with the faint shell-pink 
strays of the March sunset, and gave a won- 
drous sheen to the floating white raiment of 
the picture’s central figure; it was Christ, 
standing as in one of the Haster days, in the 
midst of his disciples and saying, ‘‘ Peace be 
unto you! Behold my hands!” 

Burrage noted, with a certain pleasure, the 
grouping of the disciples, the harmonious 
colors of their dress, and their faces, eager, 
wondering, startled yet bright with a dawn- 
ing of gladness; he was not so nearly satis- 
fied with the central figure. Yet, in spite of 
his artist’s appreciation of imperfections, he 
could see that the face above the long, snowy 
garment was noble, pure, loving, and in some 
small measure superhuman, but in the space 
where the extended hands should be the can- 
vas was blank. The face of Christ—inspired 
artists of every time had set it forth, 
and Burrage knew that; under their 
influence he had painted—but the hands 
of Christ, and in that moment when 
he bids them be looked. upon, weary 
with the healing of the world, wounded with 


the sins of the world, yet restored and trans- 
figured by the divine life, intense and radiant 
in the Resurrection days ! where should he 
find a model for the hands of Christ; or in 
what soaring of his imagination could he 
hope to see them? Burrage’s was a soul of 
high ideals, and earnestly and reverently he 
had undertaken this picture. The artist 
sighed. He had left the vacant space on the 
canvas, hoping for an inspiration, and now 
it was but three weeks to Easter and the ex- 
hibition for which the painting was destined. 
He sank back on the divan, thinking deeply. 
In the months of work upon this picture he 
had studied the Gospels as never before, 
and the one who.moves through their story, 
serene and beneficent in life and death, had 
become most real to him; to the Gospel narra- 
tives his mind now turned in a special search 
for the likeness of these sacred hands, but he 
could find no material picture, not even Luke 
the Evangelist, who “ first taught art to fold 
her hands and pray,” had left a word as to 
their outward semblance; he must fall back 
upon the revelation of them through their 
work—of that much was written. It was a 
work of wondrous healing, wrought upon 
sick bodies, lepers, déaf, blind, and those 
with divers diseases, of feeding the hungry, 
of laying touch of blessing on children, of 
lifting the dead into life, of breaking and dis- 
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pensing the holy bread, and the seal and 
crown was the nailing of those hands, which, 
able no longer to work, yet, fixed upon the 
cross, did their greatest work af all. 

“ But,” thought Burrage, “ how can I find 
such hands? Yet hands, no less than faces, 
are molded by character. I must study the 
hands of those who do, in some measure, the 
works of Christ; such there are.” 

The artist began then to study new models, 
mothers whose tender hands caressed their 
children and would fain—poor human 
hands—keep them from every evil; nurses 
and surgeons, tending the sick and some- 
times healing them, not always—again, poor 
human hands; the charitable, stretching 
forth their hands in generous giving, work- 
ing with them that the poor might be fed and 
clothed; and he went into the churches and 
saw the ministers of Christ, as they, in sacra- 
mental memory of him, dispensed the bread 
which was his body. There was one whose 
pure face, sweet voice, and reverent move- 
ments appealed especially to Burrage, who 
in his extended hanas seemed to catch a 
glimpse of hands divine, blessing and giving 
bread to the hungering thousands, and again, 
with yearning that all would eat and hunger 
no more, offering the bread of life once 
broken for the world. 

In all these studies ‘the young man learned 
something, and he could almost think into 
the vacant space of his picture the missing 
hands; but he was not yet satisfied with his 


conception of them—he had not seen what» 


they were in life-giving or in suffering for 
ine world. ‘ 

On the evening before Easter Burrage 
made one of his frequent visits to a friend, 
the house surgeon of a hospital. The doctor 
took his guest in to see a child patient, whose 
case was critical; a smile came into the blue 
eyes and on the flushed ¢heeks as she joyful- 
ly greeted her friend, the doctor, saying, 
“ Tell me again, about the little maid.” 

The doctor, caressing the small thin hands, 
told quietly the story of the litle maid, who, 
having been ill, fell into a sleep from which 
none could waken her, till one came who 
took her hand and said, ‘‘ Damsel, I say unto 
thee, arise.” 

“And, then,” asked the sick child eagerly, 
“was she quite, quite well again?” 
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“Yes,” answered the doctor. 

“Do you think he would come and tell me 
to rise up and be quite—quite well?” 

“TI think so—some day,’ said the doctor, 
lowering his voice at the last words. 

The memory of the child remained with 
Burrage through the night, and in the early 
morning he wished so much to know how she 
was that he returned to the hospital, and, 
entering by his friend’s private door, went to 
the child’s room. 

“ Please tell me about the little maid,” she 
murmured in her half-consciousness, and in 
the dim, gray light mistaking Burrage for 
the kind physician. 

The young man gently stroked her brow 
with his cool hand, and softly told the story 
of the little maid of the old, old days, ending 
with Christ’s words, “I say unto thee, 
arise.” He did not need to go further, for 
the child had fallen asleep. 

Burrage seated himself at a distance and 
closed his eyes, but it seemed to him that he 
instantly opened them again, for he heard 
the very words he had just repeated spoken 
in a voice of power, yet of wonderful sweet- 
ness. Beside the bed stood one in garment 
of snowy white, stretching out his hand to 
the child, and she, with the rose-flush of 
health on her cheek, a joyous light in her 
eyes, and a smile on her lips, put her little 
hand into that hand so strong and so tender 
—Burrage saw it and knew it was the hand 
of the life-giver—and so rose up and went 
lightly away with him who spoke. The 
young man sprang forward, but there was no 
cne by the bed, only the rosy dawn-light of 
Easter morning lay on the child’s face, which 
without it would have been strangely white, 
as white as purest marble, and on her lips 
was the same joyous smile which Burrage 
had seen but an instant before when he 
thought she rose up and went.away with the 
one who spoke. The doctor came in, and, 
looking, said, ‘‘ The hand of God has touched 
her, she is gone.” 

“The hand of God,” answered Burrage, 
softly, ‘is the hand of Christ; she has indeed 
risen and gone with him into the life which 
is eternal,” and he went away from the hos- 
pital. 

The church bells were ringing their joyful 
Easter chimes and there were many persons 
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out on their way to early service; down the 
street came a clatter, loud shouts of warn- 
ing, frightened cries of women, a runaway 
horse! The driver, a rough-looking man, 
strove in vain to check the mad beast; he 
himself was probably safe; there was a long, 
straight stretch before him, but he saw the 
people in the way, some on the crossings and 
some in carriages, and “ took no thought for 
his own life.’ Rising up, with all his 
strength he pulled the reins to the side; at 
last the horse swerved and fell heavily, 
dragging with him wagon and driver. Bur- 
rage saw the man’s white, still face and 
torn, bleeding hands, and in a flash there 
came to him a vision of other hands, 
wounded and bleeding for the sake of hu- 
manity; but only for an instant; the horse. 
with frenzied bounds, had struggled to his 
feet. Burrage flung himself before the beast; 
seizing blindly he knew not what, splintered 
wood and broken iron; there was a brief, in- 
tense, outputting of his strength, then a 
fierce, darting pain and he knew no more. 

But the instant of work had been enough. 
Quickly there were many strong arms to hold 
the horse and tender hands to lift the hero 
and carry him back to the hospital. 

Hours afterward Burrage opened his eyes 
tc see his friend, the physician, standing be- 
side him; wondering, he tried to raise his 
hand to his head and could not; where his 
hands should be were shapeless white ban- 
daged lumps, from which waves of pain 
throbbed through his body. Then, suddenly, 
there came to him the flashing vision of the 
moment before he sprang to the horse’s head, 
and he said, feebly, ‘I think I could paint 
those hands, now.” 

“I am afraid, old fellow, you can’t, now,” 
answered the doctor, and turned away. 

Burrage’s friends saw to it that the un- 
finished picture was hung at the art exhibi- 
tion, and the surging crowds who loitered 
through the galleries lingered long before 
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the white robed Christ with his beautiful 
benignant face; technical comments and. idle 


_ chatter were still before that picture, only 


often was whispered the story of the painter 
who had sought to learn what the hands of 
Christ were like before he dared to paint 
them, and there were many faces more 
thoughtful than was their wont in the gay 
galleries, and some souls filled with a 
strange, new yearning to serve, in such way 
as they might, for the hands of Christ 
stretched forth to be a blessing and to show 
his life and love. 

One day, so the oft-repeated story was 
told, there stood near a man, with thin, worn 
face and bandaged hands, who heard the last 
words, ‘And now, poor fellow, he will never 
be able to paint again; the hand of God rests 
heavily on him.” 

The “poor fellow” smiled, glancing at 
the bandages which concealed his mutilated 
hands. ‘“ But, yet,” he whispered, “I know, 
if I cannot paint; and I am sure that the 
hand of God is still the hand of Christ, its 
works are love, by its touch comes joy even 
through pain and life even through death.” 

Yet Burrage did not then quite know that 
only as he received the true stigmata, the 
stamp of suffering like Christ for others, 
when he himself became in a measure like 
the Holy One, had he seen the vision of the 
holy hands. 

After all there came a day when the artist 
could again take up his brush, then, slowly 
and painfully but with soul-knowledge and 
soul-gladness and new power born of them, 
he finished the picture which was sought to 
be reproduced in the great east window of 
the Church of the Resurrection, where, illumi- 
nated into life by the morning light, the 
pure-face Christ silently speaks peace to the 
worshipping people and bids them to a work 
for him; ever saying with outstretched 
arms, “ Behold my hands !” 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





A Safe Anglo-American Alliance. 


By Leonard Woolsey Bacon, D.D. 


Ir has not taken Lord Charles Beresford 2 
long time to discover a certain skittishness 
in the American people at the suggestion of 
an alliance with Great Britain. Even under 
the mitigated title of an “ understanding,” 
the proposition is looked upon shyly, not to 
say suspiciously, and all the more as the ad- 
vantages of such an arrangement to the 
other party are made obvious. This state of 
the national feelings may be lamentable, 
but it is unmistakably a fact. 

And yet the mutual relations of the two 
countries are just now more cordially 
friendly than at any time before since the 
countries became two instead of one. The 
conduct of Great. Britain, Government and 
people, during the trials of the past year, 
has been such as to win the reciprocal good 
will of the United States. If, in the present 
mood of good feeling, an arrangement could 
be proposed which, without infringing in the 
least upon the independence of either na- 
tion, or compromising its liberty of action 
in any future contingency, or involving any 
burden of expense, should confer upon both 
nations increased business and social oppor- 
tunities, and promote acquaintanceships and 
friendships between the two peoples in all 
their ranks and classes, such an arrangement 
would be unanimously welcomed on both 
sides of the sea. 

Well, here is the opportunity for such 
an arrangement. Last Christmas went into 
operation the latest measure in that postal 
improvement in which, since the days of 
Rowland Hill, Great Britain has led the 
world. The Imperial Penny Post began to 
earry letters from any one point in the Brit- 
ish Empire to any other point for one penny. 
The only exception to this is in the case of 
the Australasian colonies, which have not 
yet come into the arrangement. With this 
exception the entire empire, including its 
possessions in the Mediterranean, in Africa, 
in the East Indies, on the coast of China, 
and, across the Pacific, in all the Dominion 
of Canada, from Alaska to Newfoundland, 
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and in the West Indies, is comprehended 
within the Penny Post system. 

It is a magnificent stroke of statesman- 
ship. Its voice has not been heard in the 
streets to any great extent. It will make 
no figure in history in comparison with the 
battle-of Manila. But it will do more for the 
world than many battles. And, especially, 
what will it not do for the permanence and 
peace, the commercial wealth and the so- 
cial well-being of the British Empire? 

And to think that this immense boon has 
been gained almost without cost! It is too 
early yet to make out a balance sheet of 
cost and come-to. In Canada the reduction 
in price of postage is said to have resulted 
in the doubling of postal receipts. Probably 
this will not be kept up through the year; 
probably also it will not be paralleled in all 
the colonies. But if anything has been 
demonstrated by a half century’s experience, 
it is that, in the long run,-and not the very 
long run either, cheap and uniform postage 
pays. The unifying of the vast British Em- 
pire under a penny post system is not a 
seriously expensive undertaking. 

It can hardly be doubted that if negotia- 
tions were properly begun for a postal agree- 
ment between Great Britain and the United 
States by which the two countries and their 
dependencies should be included in a penny 
postal union, so that two cents or two half- 
pence should be the unit of postage for the 
combined territory of both powers, they 
would promptly come to a successful result. 
There could not possibly be any adverse in- 
terest. Neither could there be any fear of 
political complication. We are already con- 
nected in a five-cent postal union with al- 
most the whole world; and it does not in- 
terfere in the least with our liberty of quar- 
reling with any or all of the constituent 
members of it. What embarrassment could 
we possibly find in being members of a two- 
cent postal union with almost half of the 
world? 

The postal treaty of Bernein 1874 wasa noble 
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Step toward “the federation of the world.” 
The Penny Post Union of the English-speak- 
ing peoples would be hardly less important 
and beneficent. The way is all prepared for 
it. The lines on which it should be arranged 
are distinctly laid out for it in the Berne 
convention. A slight impulse from some in- 
tluential quarter—an interchange of letters 
between the British and the American gen- 
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eral post offices, a resolution of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, an opportune 
word from Mr. Choate in the right official 
quarter in London—would set the business 
in motion, and it would not stop moving 
until it was consummated. So great would 
be the benefits of it to both parties’ that it 
is impossible to say which, if either, would 
have the advantage. 

Norwicu, Conn, 


The Windsor Hotel Fire 


By Hugh Bonner, 


CureF oF New York Fire DepartMeEnt. 


THE fire in the Windsor Hotel was a bad 
one from the standpoint of the men who had 
to fight it. The conditions were all peculiar- 
ly unfavorable. First of all, there was the 
late alarm. Two minutes after the first 
alarm was given the first engine arrived on 
the scene and at that time the people were 
already jumping out of the windows on the 
Fifth avenue front. Then the excited crowds 
made a deal of trouble, getting in the way 
of the firemen, giving them no room to 
work; and in addition to that were the swift- 
ness of the fire itself, the character of the 
building, which was dry as tinder and had 
no dividing walls. Then the fact that so 
many of the windows were open helped the 
blaze, as the draft carried the flames swift 
as a dust wave, and whatever they lighted 
upon they immediately licked up. 

I am not inclined to believe the stories of 
incendiarism which have been given cur- 
rency by some of the newspapers. It is not 
necessary to conceive incendiarism in order 
to account. for the rapidity of the destruc- 
tion that overtook the Windsor. A number 
of witnesses agree that the blaze started 
among the lace curtains in the bow-window 
at the end of the corridor on the Forty- 
sixth street side, near the corner of Fifth 
avenue. I can easily believe that the fire be- 
gan in that place and, carried by the draft, 
went roaring down the corridor and mounted 
in an instant to the top floor, whence it burnt 
down through floor after floor in a few min- 
utes, everything being kiln-dried. There was, 


I think, some carelessness in the character 
of the watch maintained, induced by the 
fact that the St. Patrick’s Day procession 
was passing at the time of the outbreak. 

There are now Fire Department laws re- 
quiring every hotel to maintain an auxiliary 
fire plant consisting of alarm gongs, time de- 
tectors, fire hose, stand pipe, buckets, axes 
and hooks, diagrams of each floor conspicu- 
ously posted showing exits, red globes on 
gas jets nearest exits, fire escape on front 
or a rope in each room. The Windsor was 
equipped with all these things. Our De- 
partment inspects ‘the hotels twice a year, 
and our last inspection showed that the 
Windsor had complied with the law in every 
respect and that the plant was in good con- 
dition. It was used by the employees-of the 
hotel on this occasion, but failed to accom- 
plish anything in the way of delaying the 
conflagration. The fire took the employees 
by surprise and caught them at a time when 
they were peculiarly unready. Then the 
rush of excited people from the street helped 
to render their efforts unavailing. 

There are scores of such dangerous hotels 
as the Windsor in New York, and I think 
that the great disaster which its condition 
brought about should serve as a lesson to 
make us take such measures as will pre- 
vent to as great an extent as possible the 
repetition of such a tragedy. I believe that 
hotels should be licensed as theaters are. 
Issuance of the license should depend on 
compliance with the requirements of the 
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Building Department, the Fire Department 
and the Mayor. If a building was danger- 
ous we could then withhold the license till 
it was put in safe condition. The auxiliary 
fire plant of each hotel should be taken in 
the charge of professional firemen under 
the discipline of our Department. They 
should have control of the hotel fire brigade, 
consisting of employees, and should instruct 
and drill them. But above all there should 
be fire escapes on all sides of a hotel, each 
connected several times with a corridor. 

Such things as those suggested above can 
be done at once. As to legislation compelling 
additional precautions in the building and 
equipping of new hotels, that is a matter 
which we should take up deliberately after 
considering all the facts. We have the best 
theater laws in the world; why should we 
not also have the best hotel laws. 

Much wonder has been expressed at the 
work of rescue performed by firemen who 
went up the front and sides of the hotel 
from windowsill to windowsill by means of 
the light eighteen-foot scaling ladders which 
a man can carry in one hand. The great 
crowds watching the flames saw the firemen 
ascend to the top floors by this means and 
dash through windows filled with flame, re- 
appearing later with frenzied or uncon- 
scious persons balanced on their shoulders, 
with whom they stepped from sill to sill or 
went down the scaling ladders to safety. 
With the flames all about them, above, be- 
low and on every side, the dense smoke, the 
people whom they were rescuing perhaps 
struggling in their arms, and the walls and 
roof likely to fall at any moment, the deeds 
of the rescuers may well have seemed super- 
human, but to me they afforded no cause of 
astonishment. 

Three or four people who jumped were 
saved by means of the jumping nets. More 
would have been had it not been for the 
great crowds interfering. We did not use 
the gun and projectile for throwing a rope 
because we were able to take out every per- 
son who appeared on the roof or at a win- 
dow by other means. 

At the time the great crash came there 
was not a head visible anywhere in the 
burning building, and I am positive that all 
who still remained there were dead. 
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The New York Fire Depattment is the 
best in the whole world and never lacks for 
brave men. But mere bravery would be of 
no avail in such situations. The apparent 
miracles which the spectators saw the rescu- 
ers performing were all the results of con- 
stant drill and practice. We have a school 
of instruction on Sixty-eighth street attached 
to Fire Headquarters, and each spring and 
fall every fireman in the Department is re- 
quired to attend this school and practice the 
use of the scaling ladder and life belt, the 
net, the extension ladder, and so forth. In 
fact, take a thoroughly practical course in 
life saving. Of course there is a_ great 
amount of difference in doing these tltings at 
the school of instruction and at the fire. 
Smoke and flames and deadly peril from fall- 
ing walls and falling roofs, handling mad 
men and mad women instead of comrades 
who are perfectly calm, make the rescues at 
the fire very much harder than the rescues 
at the school of instruction. But the school 
of instruction enables us to test the men as 
well as to develop their powers. If a man is 
not suited for the work we soon find it out. 
He must be clear grit, with the tenacity of a 
bulldog, the eye of a hawk and the ability to 
keep his head cool and to meet new situa- 
tions with new resources. He must be able 
to endure great pain without flinching, must 
be unusually strong and be able to stare 
death in the face and yet have all his 


, Strength, speed and resources about him. I 


am proud to say that the New York Depart- 
ment has many such men. 

What I have said on the subject of the 
rescues must not be taken as in any sense 
diminishing the credit of the rescuers. I 
simply intend to explain how they are able 
to do things which seem impossible. I have 
not yet received all the reports concerning 
the rescues made by their men from the 
foremen of companies. When I do I will 
recommend promotions, and I know that 
Commissioner Scannell will endeavor to give 
such substantial reward to those -who have 
most distinguished themselves. A number 
of promotions will certainly take place if the 
Civil Service laws do not prevent. Already 
I have a list of twenty-three rescues, some of 
them made amid circumstances of extreme 
peril to the rescuer. 

New York City, 





A Handwriting Expert. 


By Dudley Babcock. 


A HANDWRITING expert, whose business it 
is to critically examine writings that are sub- 
mitted to him to see whether or not they are 
genuine, carries on his work in a peculiar 
way, according to rules and regulations that 
seem quite simple when they are explained. 

At the very outset, from the date of the 
paper to be examined, he is able to decide 
promptly whether or not it is spurious. All 
writing paper generally in use up to 1883 
was made out of rags. To-day more than 
60 per cent. of the writing paper is largely 
composed of wood-pulp, a material that has 
been used in the manufacture of paper only 
within the past few years. So that if the 
document under consideration is dated 1861, 
and is written on paper which, from exam- 
ination or chemical analysis, proves to be 
made of wood-pulp, the examiner can at 
once without further investigation declare 
that it is spurious, because wood-pulp was 
never thought of being used in the manufac- 
ture of paper at that date. 

If the ruling of the same paper is made in 
what are called aniline colors the paper is 
not what it purports to be, because this 
method of ruling was not employed until 
1878. An examination of how the paper is 
trimmed will also help to determine its gen- 
‘ uineness. Years ago writing paper was 
trimmed with a knife. To-day the trimming 
is done by a machine. The kind of ink used 
is a very important factor in the examina- 
tion, what are called aniline inks having 
been used since 1878. One expert has in his 
‘office about one hundred and fifty varieties 
of ink; but when analyzed and separated into 
classes they represent only twelve varieties. 
He knows the year when each ink was 
placed upon the market, and, after a careful 
microscopical and chemical examination of 
the ink used on the paper before him can tell 
whether it was in use in the year in which 
the document is dated. 

If the document stands the test of this pre- 
liminary inspection, then the examiner be- 
gins to look carefully at the writing. With 


the aid of the microscope he determines 
whether. .it was done with a quill or with a 
steel pen. He decides whether the writing 
slants in the same way throughout the en- 
tire document. What is called the “pen 
pressure ” is a very important feature of the 
writing. In making small letters like “a,” 
“oe,” “d,” or “o,” some writers press the pen 
at the top and carry it to the base-line, others 
begin to “bear down” at the middle, and 
some do not make any pen-pressure until 
they get to the base-line. 

One of the most important features in the 
examination is the angle, or slope of the 
The expert claims that this is a 
characteristic with every writer. Most per- 
sons have been taught to give a certain slope 
to their writing. If that slope is seen 
throughout the entire document, it is a strong 
evidence in favor of its genuineness. There 
are, also, individual peculiarities in writing, 
dotting the “i’s,” crossing the “ t’s,” making 
the loops broad or narrow. If these peculiar- 
ities appear regularly where they should, that 
is another evidence of genuineness. 

Not until all these matters have been looked 
into does the expert begin what is called the 
comparative part of the examination, or com- 
paring the paper he has before him with 
some other paper that is known and admitted 
to be in the handwriting of the person who, 
it is claimed, wrote the paper that is being 
examined. If this comparison is favorable 
the expert renders an opinion that the paper 
he has been examining is genuine. 

Prominent experts say that the mere com- 
parison of one handwriting with another is 
not, of itself, a safe and sure method of de- 
ciding its genuineness. They say that there 
are two kinds of writing, conscious writing 
and unconscious writing. When a business 
man sits down in a hurry and writes a num- 
ber of letters he is writing his natural hand. 
He writes unconsciously, introducing certain 
peculiarities which he would never notice un- 
less his attention were called to them. When 
he writes consciously he writes slowly. He 
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thinks about how he is forming his letters. 
This is the reason why a signature to a will, 
a marriage certificate, or some other impor- 
tant document may not exactly resemble the 
signature of the writer, who, in the ordinary 
course of business, is in the habit of writing 
his name very quickly. At such a time, in 
the language of the expert, he is simply 
“simulating his own handwriting.” 

It is a singular fact that no man can write 
his signature twice exactly the same. 
Whether he tries to do so in a painstaking 
manner, or dashes off his signature in the 
ordinary way in which he writes, he cannot 
do it. In fact, the more painstaking he is in 
making such an effort the less likely he is to 
be successful. Handwriting experts, there- 
fore, in their examination of documents, do 
not expect to find genuine signatures exactly 
alike. They must resemble one another, so 
far as the peculiarities and characteristics 
of the writer are concerned; they must bear 
a general similarity the one to the other, but 
must also have what the experts call “a nat- 
ural dissimilarity.” Here, for instance, is a 
man in whose writing there are ten letters. 
In signing his name rapidly he leaves off the 
last letter. That is a personal characteristic 
and is evidence of genuineness. 

Men write their signatures differently be- 
cause they write them under different phys- 
ical conditions. Sometimes they are cool, at 
other times excited. They may be strongly 
influenced by joy, or fear, or sorrow, success 
or failure. These feelings will have more or 
less influence on their nerves, and, in this 
way, their writing will be affected and ap- 
pear different from writing produced under 
normal conditions. 

Some investigators have made an examina- 
tion of signatures with a special view to 
their bearing upon the-character of the writ- 
ers. These investigators claim that hand- 
writing reflects the personality of the writer 
because it alters and develops with the intel- 
ligence. Here are some signs in handwrit- 
ing typical of various passions and human 
qualities. Avarice is indicated when all the 
upstrokes and downstrokes finish abruptly, 
without any return line; all the small letters 
terminating each word have the same char- 
acter of abruptness and are without any pro- 
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longed curves or lines. 
the opposite indications; the writing is 
rounded in form,. devoid of angular move- 
ment, with prolonged and flowing finals. 
Calmness exhibits softly rounded curves, 
short upstrokes and downstrokes, and no ir- 
regularities of form. Candor: letters are all 
of the same size and written evenly on the 
line. Conscientiousness: uniform letters 
placed equidistant lines on the paper. Af- 
fection: sloping, with rounded curves. Cau- 
tion: indicated where a line instead of a full 
stop is put at the end of every sentence. 
Economy: upstrokes and downstrokes short, 
the finals ending abruptly. Energy: angular 
rather than rounded. Short, thick crosses on 
the “t’s” indicate obstinacy. Dissimulation: 
the letters dwindle to a mere thread, like a 
line on the paper. Generosity: long, flowing 
and rounded curves to all the terminals; the 
lines and the words placed far apart. Hu- 
mility: small, without any flourish below the 
signature. Imagination: irregular in move- 
ment, and, on this account, illegible. Indo- 
lence: rounded, languid and nerveless looking 
curves; the absence of all angularity and 
rigidity, both in the direction of the lines and 
the terminations of the letters. Judgment: 
letters and syllables of the words arranged 
orderly, but without connecting lines. Mel- 
ancholy: in persons of a desponding tempera- 
ment there is a constant depression of the 
writing. Obstinacy: angular and rather up- 
right; downstrokes terminating rather 
abruptly, without any return or connecting 
upstroke. Originality is indicated in the sig- 
natures of famous novelists and artists; for 
instance, Dickens and Cruikshank. Patience: 
lines straight as regards their position on the 
paper, and rectangularly equidistant. Pride: 
large in size, capitals large, often accompa- 
nied by a flourish, significant of egotism. 
Quarrelsome temperament is shown by an 
irregular, angular handwriting in which the 
crosses of the “t’s” are made to slant up- 
ward. Selfishness: upright, compressed 
hand and extreme angularity. Versatility: 
letters of continual different hights. Sensu- 
ousness: elegant with rounded 


Benevolence shows 


in form, 


curves, graceful capitals, heavy downstrokes. 
Sensuality: very heavy and black in all its 
parts. Vanity: indicated by an inordinate 
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amount of flourish beneath the signature. 
In the case of society women it signifies love 
of admiration and coquetry. 

Some experts, however, do not believe that 
a man’s character can be judged by his 
handwriting. David Carvalho, one of the best 
known experts, says: “ Each person possesses 
his own peculiar handwriting, but that is 
not saying that a certain kind of handwriting 
indicates a certain kind of character, because 
it does not. The best character, so far as 
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handwriting is concerned, is indicated in the 
pen and ink efforts of men who are now in 
State’s Prison, while, in the case of bank 
presidents and men who stand high in the 
community, their writing suggests an ab- 
sence of moral qualities. Only this much 
can be said: where the writing is neat, the 
alignment true, the ‘t’s’ are crossed, the 
‘i’s’ dotted, you can say that such a person 
is a neat person, but you would be unable to 
judge whether or not he is truthful.” 
New York City. 


Easter Dinner in Old Mexico. 
By Annetta Halliday Antona. 


A MEXICAN dinner given at a private house 
with congenial friends is a rare privilege to 
share as the guest of honor. Hospitality runs 
rife in country and city, each member in a 
household striving to excel the other in at- 
tention proffered. 

When the meal is ready, the guests walk 
along the gallery until they reach the dining 
room, which probably opens upon this out- 
side corridor, and is artistic with potted trop- 
ical plants, and cheerful with the melody of 
song birds. 

From the moment one becomes a friend of 
a Mexican family, the surname is dropped 
and the Christian name is used entirely, the 
guest being expected to return the informal- 
ity by calling the host and his family by 
their given names, 2nd if the visitor is a man 
he offers his arm to the hostess, while if a 
lady she is accompanied by the master of the 
house. 

There is probably a good display of much 
fine table linen and old silver, marked, per- 
haps, with the maiden initials of the hostess’ 
name; a Spanish coffee pot, a soup tureen, 
and if beer is poured, beer mugs of silver are 
almost always found upon the tables of the 
wealthy, also saltcellars and high candle- 
sticks, and generally exquisite porcelain, 
while the long table itself is weighted with 
strange rich viands, and decorated with 
creamy lilies and ferns. 

Perhaps the servant who waits upon you is 
a man; if so, do not be surprised if he is 


called Jesus, Juanita being a common name 
for the opposite sex. ° 

A small loaf of bread, crusty like French 
bread, is beside each plate, and water glasses 
are filled from elegant carafes, entire change 
of plates, forks and knives occurring after 
each dish. Butter is not used, the bread be- 
ing broken and eaten by bits, and frijoles 
(pronounced freeholies), the red beans of 
Mexico, moistened with some delicious gravy, 
are served upon tortillas, a species of thin 
corn-cake, another tortilla being used as a 
scoop for the beans in place of spoon. This 
tortilla, plate and spoon the guest is expected 
to consume with his beans. 

There is a salad which seems unpalatable 
at first, but which pleases upon acquaint- 
ance, being composed of pickled beans, cold 
meat, red pepper and radishes; there is pork, 
toothsomely cooked with nuts, and there are 
many meat dishes, turkey with tomato dress- 
ing, beef croquettes, veal prepared with 
sauce of green peas, and eggs in many ways 
and served with rice cooked with tomato 
and saffron, while a curious dish, tempting 
in appearance, preparation and taste, re- 
solves itself into either roast parrot or the 
stewed flesh of a young alligator’s tail. Choc- 
olate, coffee and wines are given with the 
meal, the coffee being tendered also in after- 
dinner cups at its conclusion, while dessert 
brings forth luscious slices of orange frosted 
with cinnamon and sugar, round saucer 
pies of rich cocoanut taffy, made from the 
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fresh fruit and its milk, and conserves of 
quince and gourds and guavas. Half a dozen 
servants assist in serving the meal, for this 
is the celebration of an Easter dinner, and 
after the last plate is removed cigars and 
cigarets are brought. : 

fivery one is costumed in his best, each 
strives to be agreeable. There is conversa- 
tion, and plenty of it, the most popular cri- 
tique of the latest book, the wittiest scraps 
from correspondence or other gatherings, 
kindly inquiry and interest as to the stran- 
ger’s home and country, and general partak- 
ing and discussion of cheerful, attractive 
subjects—all this conducted in Spanish or 
French, with here and there the English of 
which the assembly is capable—it is apt to 
be very limited—to encourage the faltering 
words of the visitor if he be cognizant of 
neither of the two languages mentioned. 
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When the company have broken up into 
groups of two or three, who find some com- 
mon topic of interest, one may be sure that 
the cluster of men who lean closely together 
over the shining mahogany, and speak in a 
lowered tone, are talking of war clouds: and 
ministries and certain Rembrandt shadows 
in the politics of the country, for the dinner 
has been excellent, and the hostess, who is 
a woman of tact as well as refinement, ap- 
preciates the historical fact concerning the 
wife of a Russian Ambassador who main- 
tained the peace of Europe by the manage- 
ment of her entrées, and strives here in dis- 
tant Mexico to accentuate the power of din- 
ner-giving in politics, for the accomplishment 
of which she selects with the greatest nicety 
of discrimination the intellectual compo- 
nents of the menu. 

Detroit, Micu. 


The Easter Vision. 
By Lizette Wcodworth Reese. 


FrA JoOHN—long with good singers all— 
Sang his heart out at evenfall ; 

And the grey monks that stood around, 
’ Thrilled to that rich and certain sound, 
In the dim choir at evenfall. 


But there was one out in the close, 

Among the budding-olive rows, 
That told his beads with moan and tears, 
Remembering the broken years, 

The coward sins, the worldly shows. 


Now praise to Him Who lives in Heaven !— 
Sudden along the path was driven 

A light that wrought a flaming space, 

And from it shone Lord Jesu’s face— 
The sinner knew he was forgiven. 


Fra John came out the darkening stall ; 
Their service-books they closéd all; 
But not to them was Christ made known 
Save in the crucifix of stone, 
That stretched along the chapel wall. 


The wind shook in the April reeds; 

The panes flared red. Telling his beads 
Still kept that other on his knees, 
Under the budding olive trees— 

The Vision comes to him that needs! 


- BaLtTImorg, Mp, 





Other Arts at the Architectural League, and the 
Society Water Colors. 


By Sophia Antoinette Walker. 


In a recent “ Retrospect” it was said in 
these columns that a great impetus to Ameri- 
can art might be expected through the 
Clarke sale. Mr. Thomas B. Clarke is not a 
guileless connoisseur, but a dealer who has 
bought and held and lent freely and judi- 
ciously to club and other exhibitions for 
. many years, so that his better pictures have 
been allowed to make a reputation for them- 
selves. Some of the best he keeps still, but, 
as everybody knows, he has parted with 372 
paintings for $234,495. The highest price, 
$10,150, was received for Inness’s “ Gray, 
Lowery Day,” said to have been painted 
in a single day, and sold by the painter for 
$400. It is only 16x22 inches, full of round- 
ed foliage on the borders of a stream, the 
whole atmosphere saturated with moisture. 
The average price paid for the work of 168 
American painters was $630, representing a 
probable profit of from sixty to seventy per 
cent. 

A direct result was seen in an increased 
demand for American pictures, especially 
for the works of Messrs. Inness, Homer and 
Martin, whose canvases brought the best 
auction prices, and this effect is felt not in 
New York alone, but in the smaller cities. 
A dealer in Springfield, Mass., for instance, 
sold six in one day. 

Another result was noticeably increased 


attendance upon the exhibitions now open 


of the American Water Color Society, the 
best in years, and of the Architectural 
League. 

That part of the Architectural League ex- 
hibit made by the architects themselves has 
been briefly discussed. The Beaux Arts 
Society cultivates the ultra-French spirit 
which dominates American work through 
prizes to the young architects. The Parisian 
appearance of the work from the School of 
Architecture at Cornell is a tribute to the 
technical ability of the new management 
there, exciting much comment, Several 


competitive models for a fountain and for a 
commemorative flagstaff to be erected in 
front of City Hall are in response to prizes 
offered for architectural sculpture. It is 
hoped the flagstaff may be erected some day 
by the Municipal Art Society. 

In the center of the Vanderbilt gallery is a 
colossal statue by Mr. George Barnard 
called “The Hewer,” one of the primeval 
men whom that talented young sculptor 
loves to imagine as subduing nature and in- 
cidentally awakening himself. Gigantic as 
is this kneeling figure, it is but a fragment 
of a proposed fountain sixty feet long, and 
as it is not an entire composition it can be 
judged only from the plastic and anatomical 
standpoints whence the sculptor is seen a 
master. A work less ambitious but delight- 
fully artistic is the bas-relief by Mrs. Bryson 
Burroughs, representing a girl artist leaning 
far forward, holding and drawing a rose. It 
is not pretty nor conventional, but strong 
and suggestive of the stress of real art work 
in wresting her secret from nature. 

Mr. Henry Linder’s slight, original fanta- 
sies, always fresh and his own, include a sug- 
gestion for a child’s tombstone: A drowsy 
baby head with drapery thrown across it, 
half shaded by closed wings, terminates a 
base inscribed “ In memory of ——, awaken- 
ing into life.” 

Mr. J. F. Mowbray Clarke’s bas-relief of a 
child alone with her dreams in a library, in- 
tended to be photographed for a book-plate; 
Mr. Phimister Procter’s Indian Warrior, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Burroughs’s medallion of chil- 
dren with background filled with colored tes- 
serse surpass in interest the more ambitious 
earyatids and architectural sculpture. In 
fact, the sculptors seem to be reserving 
themselves for their own exhibit another 
year. : 

Schemes for interior decoration and for 
stained glass fill the lower room. A long 
frieze panel for tne Appellate Court by Mr. 
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Kenyon Cox is the most prominent wall 
painting. It is called ‘“‘ Peace and Com- 
merce,” but it has no large idealization and 
the poverty of design shows a lack of imag- 
ination which matches the inanity of the 
figures and the safe and threadbare color. 
It is no use to draw parts in all their anat- 
omy if one has no breath of life to give to 
the whole conception—or even to a whole fig- 
ure! 

In contrast the sketch for a fragment of a 
frieze by Mr. Albert Herter is the greatest 
relief. If he can only keep the dash and fire, 
the brilliant fresh conception (of the Black 
Knight’s tournament from Ivanhoe) in the 
finished work ! 

There are several pseudo-classic canvases 
from Mr. F. A. Bridgeman, and several from 
Mr. Robert V. V. Sewell, the latter generally 
‘spotty in effect and hot in color, as in the 
important “ Hecatomb” by Mrs. Amanda 
Brewster Sewell. 

It is hardly fair to judge of stained glass 
robbed of its bravery of translucent color, 
but a window by the Armstrongs for Bilt- 
more, in memoriam of its architect, R. M. 
Hunt, erected by Mr. George W. Vanderbilt; 
and the memorial to Edwin Booth for the 
Church of the Transfiguration, by Mr. John 
La Farge, and the odd design by Messrs. 
John and Bancel Ia Farge of an angel 
troubling the healing pool and reflected in 
it, for a window in Boston, are all very sug- 
gestive even in the cartoons. F ? 

Mr. Blashfield’s sketches for figures of a 
ceiling panel would dignify any exhibition. 
Passing to the minor arts, we notice the 
flower-shaped vase forms in dull green glaze 
iby the Grueby Faience Co. of Boston, the 

beautiful Baumgarten tapestries really made 
in America, the embroideries by the Decora- 
tive Art Society, andy the interpretation of 
old Flemish leather by C. R. Yandell, omit- 
ting the hundreds of individual things which 
show the rising of the tide in the decorative 
arts. 

The American Water Color Society has the 
best exhibition for years at the old Academy 
of Design. Indeed, that fresher, broader 


type of work characteristic of its young 
rival, the Water Color Club, gives tone to 
‘he whole showing. Nevertheless Mr. Her- 
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ter, as if to atone for his boldness at the 
Architectural League, has harnessed him- 
self for elaborate minutiz in his picture, 
which receives the Evans prize this year. 
“The Gift of Roses” is finished from the 
coral beads binding the hair of the’ slight 
profile figure to the last bit of embroidery on 
her train, and comes perilously near the 
cloying sweetness of a Bouguereau. Mr. 
Herter is so masterly and capable and 
seemed to have so thoroughly outgrown his 
early finicky ways into large human inter- 
ests, that this tragedy over a bowl of roses 
seems to cost too dear. Having proved that 
he can do anything in sight, perhaps he may 
now seek again the wonder and. mystery of 
those things which can only be suggested. 
At the Architectural League Mr. Burroughs 
has a fine decorative suggestion of an arch- 
er, probably Emerson’s, who shot all around 
the world and then said ‘“ Now, where shall 
I shoot?” It is the glory of several of our 
artists that this is their attitude of mind. 
Like charity, it would hide worse technical 
defects than one of them possesses. 
Before closing let us acknowledge a 
great envy of Boston, since she has ‘secured 
through the efforts of the. “ Art Students’ 
Association,’ whose schools are connected 
with the Museum of Fine Arts, the collected 
works of Mr. Jon 8S. Sargent, R.A. And they 
cannot be shown elsewhere, since English 
owners have sent on condition that their 
loans should be returned direct from Bos- 
ton! There are forty-five of his superb 
portraits having personality, the personality 
of painter and sitter, as warp and woof; 
masterly in technic, a full expression of 
the life of to-day, with all its garnered influ- 
ences of life and art; a presentment of a bril- 
liant assemblage of the great world. So 
Velasquez or Sir Joshua, painted the people 
of his day. If Mr. Sargent is criticised that 
he lacks in tenderness and imagination, re- 
member that shy, sensitive ‘‘ Beatrice” is 
not there, the most sympathetic of child- 
portraits. 'That his color lacks resonance and 
timbre, as a critic puts it in musical phrase, 
is a more serious charge, since his paint is 
placed premier coup; but, after all, is any 
one like him in brilliancy, dignity, knowl- 
edge and force? And he is an American | 
New Yor« City. 














The Religions of the Nearer 
East.* 


Professor’ Jastrow’s Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria is one of a series of “ Hand- 
books on the History of Religions ”; and if 
the volumes yet to be issued compare in 
value with this it will be superior to any- 
thing of the sort in existence. The subject 
needed thorough treatment, and no one, cer- 
tainly noone in this country, was so well 
qualified to do the great task, as no one else 
has done as much. original work on the 
mythology of Babylonia. We have been in- 
debted to him for important work -on the 
Dibbara and Etana legends, and for a study 
of the Babylonian Sabbath, besides lexico- 
graphical and other texts. With Drs. Jas- 
trow and Hilprecht, and, until lately, Dr. 
Peters, the University of Pennsylvania has 
done perhaps as much for the credit of Amer- 
ican scholarship in the department of As- 
syriology as all the rest of the country com- 
bined. 

The religion of the Euphrates Valley is a 
very difficult subject, but one that had been 
fairly opened in a comprehensive work by 
Sayce in his Hibbert Lectures. The ‘gods 
are very much confused, and were wor- 
shiped under different names, often identi- 
fied and as often differentiated. Thus the 
goddess Belit is Ninlil and Ninkharsag. The 
god Ninib is also Adar, Ningirsu, Shulgur 
and Tammuz. What is name and what is 
title is often uncertain. Besides, the same 
attributes are assigned often to different 
gods, as each in turn is conceived of as su- 
preme. To be sure, Anu rules the heaven 
and Bel the earth and all below it, and Sha- 
mash is the Sun and Judge of Men, and Sin 
is the Moon-god and Nergal is the destroy- 
ing Sun, but the confusion is yet great, and 
is not lessened by the fact that we must 
make room for several sun-gods, originating 





*TRHE RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 


Ry Morris Jastrow. Jr., Ph D., Professor of Semitic 
languages in the University of Pennsylvania. 12mo, 
pp. xiii, 780. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


* ZOROASTER, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, By A. 
W. Jackson. ‘I'he Macmillan Co., New York. $3.00. 
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in different ¢éhtéi's, dnd for whom separate 
attributes cannot easily be supplied. So 
Marduk and Shamash and Bel and Ninib 
and Nergal and other deities may all be the 
sun, or they may at times be identified with 
one planet or another. The establishment 
ot the Babylonian Empire* by Hammurabi 
(Amraphel) unified the pantheon as well as 
the government, and Marduk became the 
chief of all the gods. Now we have triads of 
the first and second order, Anu, Ea and Bel; 
Shamash, Sin and Ishtar; and every Bel has 
his Belit, or feminine consort and shadow. 

The Assyrian pantheon was smaller than 
the Babylonian, but its chief distinction is 
that the supremacy of Marduk and Babylon 
was much more than paralleled in the su- 
premacy of Ashur in Assyria. Indeed, we 
have come a full half way to monotheism 
when we find Ashur set quite by himself, 
and the Babylonian gods to be gods indeed, 
but occupying a distinct and lower role. Pro- 
fessor Jastrow says that Ashur was so iden- 
tified with Assyria that ‘‘ with the fall of the 
empire he, too, disappears.” Is it not rather 
true that Ashur was transported to Persia. 
and became the Ahura Mazda of Zoroas- 
trianism? Certainly his symbol, the winged 
disk, became the symbol of Ahura Mazda, 
and its use was retained in the art of the 
whole region formerly dominated by the As- 
syrian empire. In Persia the Assyrian half- 
monotheism became almost pure monothe- 
ism, and instead of gods there remained only 
the symbolic Amshaspands, which had even 
less realistic personality than Michael, the 
archangel of Daniel. That in the course of 
Assyrian history the Babylonian gods paled 
more and more in the light of Ashur, as Pro- 
fessor Jastrow says, we do not find proved 
in the historical texts, and his statement 
that the symbol of Ashur is described in a 
text of Sennacherib is not borne out by his 
reference to Meissner and Rost’s “ Bauin- 
schriften Sanherib’s.” 

The literary sources have been most care- 
fully gleaned for this volume, and every- 
thing is told. with fullness and with philo- 
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sophie insight into relations. With all this 
wealth of investigation and collation of hun- 
dreds of cuneiform texts, the most careful 
credit has been given to every scholar whose 
suggestions have been of use. Indeed, the 
eurtesy of the author parallels his scholar- 
ship. 

Professor Jackson, of Columbia University, 
is another of the young men who are earn- 
ing much honor for American scholarship. 
He was already known as having been 
chosen to write the grammar of the Avestan 
language for the same international series 
of Oriental grammars for which Professor 
W. D. Whitney wrote his Sanscrit grammar. 
Hardly was that work done before Professor 
Jackson took up the task of expounding, 
first the life of Zoroaster in this volume, to 
be followed by an even more valuable work 
on his religion. Meanwhile he had occupied 
a chair of English literature in the univer- 
sity. which we are glad to know has been 
exchanged for one of the Indo-Iranian lan- 
guages. We have other able Sanscrit schol- 
lars in this country, but our author is almost 
alone as a thorough student of the Avestan 
and Pahlavi literature. 

It has been a mooted question among 
scholars whether such a man as Zoroaster 
ever lived. The present ‘tendency among 
scholars is to put more faith in the data of 
tradition, and to attempt to winnow the 
grain out of the chaff of legend. Professor 


Jackson believes there was such a man as° 


Zoroaster, that the name famous in Persian, 
Greek, Armenian and Arabic lore is more 
than a nomen umbre, and that his period is 
approximately 660-5883 B. C. With the pre- 
sumable facts of his life our author tells the 
legends and miracles attached to his name; 
but the chief interest lies in what we can 
suppose to be real history. He was born in 
a region of naptha wells, near Lake Ur- 
rumia, in Persia. At the age of thirty, after 
long retirement and seclusion, the revelation 
of the faith came to him and he entered on 
his ministry. He had seen seven visions of 
the great Ahura Mazda and his archangels, 
and had been taken, out of the body, into 
the glorious assembly that surounds the 
supreme deity. Then he began his ministry, 
in which he preached Ahura Mazda and the 
rejection of the demons. From-this time his 
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life was a war betiveen Ahura Mazda and 
the demons and their worshipers. The book 
tells the story of the long rejection of the 
prophet’s message and the plots against his 
life of demons and kings until the conversion 
of King Vishtasp (Gushtasp, Hystaspes), 
King of Persia, in the twelfth year of the 
Faith, followed by the rapid spread of 
the religion, with many miracles and 
stories of apostolates to Greece and India. 
The last twenty years of Zoroaster’s life 
were coincident with the great religious 
wars between Vishtasp and Arjasp, the 
great enemy of the Faith, wars that occupy 
the Iranian epics. That he died by a bolt 
from heaven, as the classic authorities re- 
late, is less credible than the Iranian tradi- 
tion that he died by violence at the hand of 
an enemy. Then followed the apostolic pe- 
riod and the prevalence of the Faith in Iran 
for over a thousand years, until it was al- 
most exterminated in blood by Islam. A 
few thousands hold the Faith still pure and 
fervent in India. 

The story of Zoroaster Professor Jackson 
tells in the fluent text, but the notes and the 
appendices indicate the complete learned 
sources and apparatus. The writer’s literary 
instinct does not fail him, and almost over- 
comes him in the enthusiasm of his final 
word of admiration for the remnant of Par- 
sis. He takes especial pleasure in suggest- 
ing the parallels between the facts and leg- 
ends of Zoroaster’s life and those that at- 


tach to our Lord and the various religious 


teachers of Judea and India. But, after all, 
the chief interest of the book is in the light 
it throws on the eternal search of the human 
soul for God. Zoroaster found him nearer 
than did Buddha or even Mohammed. His 
war was against the demons and magie of a 
degraded polytheism. He found Ahura 
Mazda, the One Supreme, and unlike Buddha 
he had the robust good sense to seek perfec- 
tion not in quietism but in conflict. His doc- 
trine was that of a war against evil, and the 
fruit of it is seen in the very much higher 
civilization of the Parsis than of any other 
race of India. In the period of his youth 
and discipleship, when the future prophet 
was bidden by his teacher to do five things 
most favorable for the soul, “ to nourish the 
poor, to give fodder to cattle, to bring fire- 
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Wood to the fite, to pour Hom-juice into 
water, and to worship the demons,” he per- 
formed the four first of these injunctions as 
worthy of a righteous man, but demon-wor- 
ship he rejected and denounced. Perhaps 
no other religion has made more of kindness 
to animals; but the analysis of the Iranian 
religion is reserved for another volume. 





The Development of Switzer- 
land.* 


THE charm of Switzerland as a garden- 
spot of romance and as a little region of 
wonderful landscape is not greater than the 
fascination of its history. Every American 
student will be grateful to the translator of 
Dr. Dindliker’s book, which is a condensa- 
tion and careful revision of his larger his- 
tory of Switzerland, which appeared some 
years ago in three volumes. In the transla- 
tion and arrangement of the present volume 
the translator has had the active interest 
and aid of the distinguished author, as well 
as help from the Swiss Minister in London. 

The work begins as far back as the earliest 
authentic traces of human record in Switzer- 
land, and is brought down in admirable order 
to 1874. There is added a ‘“‘ Synoptical Table 
of the History of Federal Affairs,” which is 
followed by a _ valuable ‘“ Chronological 
Table’’; and there is an excellent index. 
While the text consists of less than three 
hundred pages, so concise and comprehen- 
sive is the author’s style, a pretty full pres- 
entation of all the leading facts does not de- 
stroy the picturesque force of a strong his- 
torical picture. From the opening pages on 
to the end the narrative is swift, clear, or- 
derly and connected. Beginning with prehis- 
toric relics and traces of ancient man it 
quickly passes on through the early political 
phases to the union under the German Em- 
perors. , 

What is treated as the second period begins 
with the origin of the Confederation in the 
first leagues, 1218-1291, and closes in 1516. 
The third period runs from 1516 to 1798. 
The fourth and concluding period brings the 





* A SHORT HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Dr. Karl 
Diindliker, instructor at the training college and 
protessor at the University of Zurich. Translated 
by E Salisbury With two colored maps. London: 
Swan. Sonnenschein & Co , Limited -New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $2.50. 
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history down to the establishment of the 
modern Federal State, with an account of its 
operations up to 1874. Some of the chapters . 
are notably terse, forceful and picturesque. 
'rhe part devoted to the war between Austria 
and the eight original States and the consum- 
mation of the Federal League is especially 
clear, as is also the fine description of Switz- 
erland at the hight of her power in the fif- 
teenth century. Four chapters on the era 
of Reformation and three on the era of Re- 
ligious Wars are admirably condensed. 
These are followed by succinct sketches of 
the intellectual regeneration and the politi- 
cal ferments and revolts of the eighteenth 
century. And while the utmost brevity of 
statement was necessary the student will 
find these chapters of great value as guides 
to a broader and more detailed understand- 
ing of a period and a center of intellectual 
activity which deeply affected European lit- 
erature, philosophy and politics. 

The curious grouping of widely differing 
races in the tumbled little area of Switzer- 
land, the vigorous struggles for freedom 
along various lines, the singular result of 
union without fusion and the achievement 
of liberty and good government by a mere . 
handful of people in the midst of colossal 
warring powers has been freely and crisply 
sketched. Not much is left out that is needed 
for a fairly intelligent knowledge of the 
whole process of development. Of course, 
the student will take the book for what it is, 
a mere outline sharply cut, vigorously shaded 
at proper points, and meant as a preparation 
for those special detailed studies which at 
last are the road to a true understanding of 
history. 

As an example embodying the chief excel- 
lence of style and arrangement in this short 
history, we would call particular attention to 
the chapter on ‘‘The Reformation in the East 
of Switzerland,” in which a most graphic 
and luminous presentation of the subject 
covers but about twenty pages. The same 
may be said of the part devoted to the re- 
ligious wars between 1600 and 1712. It is no 
easy task to select and winnow historical 
matter so as to compress volumes into pages. 
Of course much important substance is left 
out ‘or barely indicated; but the chain of 
most significant facts, the formative infly- 
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ences, the commanding personages, the de- 
cisive movements and the permanent re- 
‘sults are all set forth clearly, struck into 
position with a word or a line. 

Facing the opening chapter is a list of 
“ Literature and Books of Reference” recom- 
wended to students of Swiss history, and 
there are two excellent colored maps, one of 
Switzerland at present, the other showing 
the country as it was in the time of the Ro- 
mans, with the towns of the Roman epoch, 
the main roads, inferior roads, Roman dwel- 
lings, Celtic dwellings, habitations of the 
Lake-Dwellers, sites of battles before the 
Christian era and up to A. D. 400, the place 
where Christianity was first introduced and 
other valuable points distinctly marked; and 
there are marginal references throughout the 
volume which will be of great assistance to 
the student and general reader. 

In a word, altho this book cannot super- 
sede the more detailed histories, and while it 
has some of the defects almost impossible to 
avoid in a condensed work, it is one of the 
best swiftly sketched historical pictures that 
we have seen, and we_ heartily recommend 
it to our readers. 





WEsT AFRICAN StTupIEs. By Mary H. 
Kingsley. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$5.00.) In this valuable book the author of 
“Travels in West Africa’ adds greatly to 
our knowledge of the people, the country and 
the conditions about which every intelligent 
person is just now demanding information, 
and especially those who have been trying 
to keep pace with the study of the Dark Con- 
tinent. Miss Kingsley has opinions of her 
own and does not hesitate to set them firmly 
down; she has a vast amount of information 
to impart, and this, toa, is delivered with not 
a little self confidence. Her preface may be 
delightful reading to those who have a per- 
sonal interest in Miss Kingsley’s tussles with 
her critics; but to us it has little that com- 
mends it. It is quite different with the 
greater part of her book, which is attractive 
to a degree on almost every page. The intro- 
ductory chapter, which gives a breezy sketch 
of West Coast voyaging aboard the steam- 
boats, affords us sharp glimpses of the char- 
acters usually met with en route, tourists, 
traders, agents, officers and who not—rather 
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a tricksily behaving style is used to present 
it withal, which is not very helpful in giv- 
ing the reader confidence. But as we pass 
on into the following chapters we fall under 
Miss Bird’s influence and begin to accept her 
style as something well suited to West Afri- 
can literature. What she has to tell is varie- 
gated, a somewhat bewildering mixture at 
first, which we are presently able to clear up, 
assort and classify. Her description of Af- 
rican noises is picturesque, not to say ro- 
mantic; but doubtless none the less true to 
the facts. The chapter on “ Fishing in West 
Africa” is a delightful piece of out-doors ex- 
perience depicted with a free hand. Primi-. 
tive methods of fishing and the scenes andl 
incidents accompanying them are presented! 
in both text and pictures made from photo-- 
graphs. A large part of the book is taken up» 
with Miss Kingsley’s studies of West African: 
Fetish schools, as Miss Kingsley interprets: 
them. Of these “schools” she names four.. 
Whatever may be the final word of criticism,. 
the chapters devoted to this subject are of’ 
great interest and contain a vast amount of’ 
information gathered at first hand from na-- 
tives, and while Miss Kingsley may be in: 
too great haste with her own opinions, she: 
presents her materials with great cleverness.. 
The customs connected with the Fetish: 
schools are taken up and described with ref-- 
erence to Miss Kingsley’s personal investi-- 
gations and in the light of what others have: 
reported. About half of the book is filled! 
with Miss Kingsley’s observations during; 
travels. African property has a chapter to 
itself, and the colony systems of France and! 
England are studied. A chapter is devoted! 
to “ Karly Trade in West Africa,” and the: 
“French Discovery of West Africa’ occu-- 
pies considerable space. The volume closes: 
with an appendix and a full index. 

Poems. By Richard Realf. With a Memoii- 
by Richard J. Hinton. (New York: Funk: &: 
Wagnalls Company. $2.50.) We are glad 
to see this beautiful edition of the poems of 
Richard Realf. We have long waited for 
the collection to be made and properly pub- 
lished. Realf was a poet of striking genius. 
His life-was a sad one. Like many other 
splendidly gifted men he went astray; but 
he was not wholly bad. A gallant soldier, a 
true patriot and philanthropist, and a kind- 
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hearted man, he went through bitter experi- 
ences, which, if mostly of his own making, 
were yet partly the restilt of misfortune. His 
poetry here collected is of utiequal value. 
Some of it is remarkably strong, showing an 
all but perfect command of imaginative ex- 
pression and a depth of passion very rare in 
nineteenth century minor verse; and there 
are curious breaks and rude lapses from the 
finer lines of thcught, feeling and form. He 
was a bird of the storm. With John Brown 
in Kansas, in England and France lecturing 
for the abolition cause, in the war of the 
rebellion fighting for the Union, and in the 
rushing currents of his own passions, he 
was always at fever heat, straining his pow- 
ers beyond the point of safety. Probably he 
lacked balance of character; but he had the 
fire and force of genius. Colonel Hinton’s 
work has been well done. The collection 
contains all of Realf’s poems that are worth 
preserving. The memoir which opens the 
volume is a remarkable piece of work. It 
gives us Realf as he was, a many-sided, 
many-shaded man. Some of his acts seem 
inexplicable, if we admit his sanity, and his 
death by his own hand. closed the record of 
strangely contradictory aspirations, revolts 
and despairs. Not since Poe has a man of 
such genius lived such a life. Realf’s poems 
have floated about until everybody knows 
them or the best of them; but they will now, 
at last, go into the body of permanent liter- 
ature, where they rightfully belong. 


THE Two STANDARDS. By William Barry. 
(The Century Co. $1.50.) This is a strong 
novel, with much in it to set it high as a 
piece of vivid and effective fiction. We do 
not especially like its plot, which turns upon 
unfortunate marriage and forbidden love, al- 
beit the author is strenuously careful about 
appearing to keep out the worst evil of such 
a state of things and to project the duty and 
beauty of renunciation. English social life, 
the fair and the ugly sides of what may be 
the experiences of artists and their associ- 
ates, and the storm and stress of passion 
are powerfully depicted. Aside from the 
consideration of a love affair which should 
not have existed and which is not less than 
questionable as the subject of a fiction for 
general reading, the book is an exceptionally 
interesting one. 


Literary Notes. 

Mrs. Harrier Prescorr SPorrorpD is about 
to publish, through Messrs. Herbert S. Stone 
& Co., “The Maid He Married.” It is said to 
be a charming little story. 


..Mr. Ruskin is not well enough to sit for 
a portrait to Holman Hunt. This is greatly 
regretted by all his friends, who had hoped to 
have a good portrait of Mr. Ruskin before his 
death. 


.-A serviceable paper edition of “The 
Choir Invisible” is to be brought out by the 
American News Company in an edition of 100,- 
000 copies. The demand for this story of 
James Lane Allen’s continues unabated. 


..M. Léon Jancey, of Paris, has been giv- 
ing readings in New York, and at one of them 
the other day read selections from several un- 
published poems by Edmund Rostand. They 
were well received, and sustained the reputation 
which the author of “ Cyrano de Bergerac” has 
already made for brilliancy and power. 


...-Reports from London say that eight dif- 
ferent publishers in England have sold two mil- 
lion copies of Rev. C. M. Sheldon’s “In His 
Steps,” and other American books. “ Mr. 
Dooley in Peace and War” is beginning to at- 
tract a good deal of attention in England. The 
publisher is understood to pay the author ten 
per cent. royalty on the sales of this book. 


..-The Kipling cult grows apace. Mr. W. 
B. Parker’s paper on “The Religion of Mr. 
Kipling ” is to be brought out by Mansfield and 
Wessels in an especially attractive form. One 
hundred copies will be printed on Japan paper. 
Mr. Parker is the associate editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly. A fac-simile of the first stanza of the 
“ Recessional,” in Mr. Kipling’s autograph, ap- 
pears in the April Critic. 


..-Lady Blennerhasset (née Countess Ley- 
den) has lately been made a Doctor of Philos- 
ophy by the University of Munich because of 
her services to literature. It will be remem- 
bered that some ten years ago her biography of 
Madame de Staél, in three volumes, appeared, 
and later followed her study of Talleyrand. 
Since then many contributions to the leading 
periodicals have established her reputation as a 
woman of letters. 

..The fact that Mr. Watts-Dunton kept 
the manuscript of “ Aylwin” twenty years be- 
fore publishing gives point te this recipe for 
“ Aylwin Stew,” by Arthur Pendenys: m4 
“Take luminous foreheads and garnish with rue 
And plenty of Romany, ‘borrowed or hew ; 


And sunsets and’ fate’ ana Pre-Raphaelite chutney, 
And stand twenty ~— in an oven at Putney.” 


“Mea wtih aie 
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The lines appear in a quaint and eriginal book- 
catalogue, which Mr. Pendenys issues. 


.-“* David Harum” seems by all odds to be 
the book of the year, in point of popularity. 
Leading book sellers in New York report that 
the demand for this novel far exceeds that for 
any other, and has been steadily growing since 
the beginning of the year, At one of the up- 
town libraries forty copies are “out” at one 
time. It is said that “ David Harum” was pub- 
lished in book form only because a friend of the 
author happened to see the manuscript in the 
form of sketches. On his advice they were put 
into book form, and the resulting popularity 
has been a most agreeable surprise to the family 
of the late Mr. Westcott. 





Books of the Week. 


On the South African Frontier. By Wm. 
ew Brown. With illustrations and 
ma 9x6, pp. 430. New York: Charles 
Ser bner’ s Sons 

opie 4 ge By Hilaire Belloc, B.A. 
9x6, 440. New York: Charles Scrib- 
owes 8 

The History of Yiddish Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century. By Leo Wiener. 
9x6, PR. 402. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons 

The Greater Inclination. By _Kdith Whar- 

4. New York: Charles 


Letters from Japan: A Record of Modern 
Life in the Island Empire. By Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser. With two hundred and 
fifty illustrations. 10x7, pp. 781. In 
two volumes. ears York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. Per set 

A History of ~ yy of Africa by 
Alien Races. = r Harry H. Johnston, 
K.C.B. With eight ‘eae hy phe author 
and J. G. Bartholomew. 7} ; 
New York: The Macmillan 

Hugh Gwyeth, a Roundhead Canister: 
Beulah Marie Dix. 714x5, pp. 376. New 
York: The Macmillan C 

Face to Face with- Napoleon. By O. 
Caine. 746x5, pp. 367. Hoston : A. y 
eB ae ree eee ee 

Maidens Three. By A. F. Robertson. 714x5, 

255. Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co... 

Landscape Gardening. By Samuel T. May- 
nard. 8x54, pp. 338. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons 

Mad agar f By L. Forbes Winslow. 

New York: M. F. M 
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The Life of R. - Dale, of Birmingham. 
By his son, A. W. W. "Dale. With Por- 
trait. 10x7, pp. 771. -New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co 

Marysienka, Marie De La Grange D’Ar- 
quien, Queen of Poland and Wife of So- 
bieski, 1641-1716. By K. Waliszewski. 
Translated from the French by Lady 
Mary Loyd. With a portrait. x6, pp. 
297. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co 

The Commandments of Jesus. By Robert 
F. Horton. 7 x5, PP. 375. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & 

I, Thou, and the Other Gas: A Tove Story. 
By Amelia E. Barr. VAXD, pp. 354. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & C 

The Enchanted Stone. By 2 es Hind. 
a pp. 281. New York: Dodd, Mead 
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The one 9 FOSS. By S. R. Keightley. 
279. New York: Dodd, Mead 


Joubert : A’ Selection from His Thoughts. 


Translated by Katharine Lyttelton, with 

a preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 7x5; 
pp. 277. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The "Song of the Rappahannock : Sketches 

- ~ Civil War. By Ira Seymour Dodd. 

. 253. New York: Dodd, Mead 


wc 

Lyrics of the Hearthside. By Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar. 5x5, pp. 227. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co 

My. Lady's Slipper and Other Verses. By 
Dora Sigerson. AXA . pp. 157. New 
York: Dodd, Mead 

‘The Restored Fn 

Sw pp. 131. 
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Denis Duval. By Wm. Makepeace ‘Thack- 
~— a pp. 598. New York: Harper 


The River Syndicate and Other Stories. By 
Ch 1 TiAxd , pp. 297. New 
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General Fe neatda By sig Force. 
PAxS, pp. 353. New York Appleton 


ss Fairy-Land of Science. nA Arabella 
Buckley. 744x5, pp. 252. ew York: 

B Appleton & C 
Letters to a Mother. By Pe . E. Blow. 
T4x5, pp. 311. New York: D. Appleton 


Book of Worship, with Hymns and Tunes. 
Published by the General Synod of the 
vangelical Lutheran Church in the 
United States. 10x8, pp. 769. Philadel- 

phia: Lutheran Pub. Society 
Character Chiseling. By Mrs. Mary Ander- 
son en te 744x5, pp. 158. Rich- 
ja.: Presbyterian Committee of 
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Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Moses Grant Daniell. 714x5, pp. 143. 
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Spirit and Life. By Elin J. Knowles. 
out. p. 342. New York: Silver, Bur- 
e 

The Battle of Peace. By Geor e Hodges. 
7 . 273. New York: Thomas 


wer: cee on Jewish Literature. By Israel 
Abrahams. 7x5, RP. 75. Philadelphia : 
The Jewish Pub. Fo os “of America. 

A Study of Wagner. By Ernest Newman. 
10x7, pp. 401. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons 

The Story of the People of England in the 
Nineteenth Century. By Justin McCar- 
thy. Part 1, 1800-1825. 714x5, pp. 280. 
New York: G. P. Futnam’s $ 

Lone Pine, the Story of a Lost Mine. By 
R. B. Townshend. 714x5, pp. 400. New 
York: G. Pf. Putnam’s Sons 

Methods and Probiems of Spiritual Healing. 
By H. W. Dresser. 7x5, pp. 105. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

Life and Public Services of Edward M. 
Stanton. By George C. Gorham. With 
portraits, maps and fac-similes of impor- 
tant letters. In two volumes. 12x10, 

New York: Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co. F 

Papias and His Contemporaries: A Study 
of Religious Thought in the Second Cen- 
tury. y Edward 4. Hall. 7 p. 
318. New York: Houghton, Mi 3 ‘0. 

Stories from the Old Testament for Chil- 
dren. By Harriet S. B. Beale. 
409. Herbert S. Stone & Co 

Successful Houses. By Oliver Coleman. 
10x9%. pp. 165. New York: Herbert S. 
Stone & Co 

The Spanish-American War. The Events 
of the War — a , ee 
Illustrated. 10x8, 8. New York: 
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New York: Herhert S. Stone & Co 

A Heaven- Kissing Hill. By Julia Magruder. 
6x4, ep: 9. New York: Herbert S. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The Christian and the Pagan 
Hope of Immortality. 


TuE Christian has a full faith in immor- 
tality, a blessed immortality; the pagan has 
a hope, a fluttering, shivering hope of im- 
mortality. Because both desire an immor- 
tal life Professor Gildersleeve tells us on 
Easter Sunday to read the fifteenth chapter 
of Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and on Easter Monday to read the Vision of 
Er. We can assume that every one knows 
where to find Paul’s words; the Vision of Er 
may be quite unfamiliar to most. 

This Vision of Er forms the conclusion to 
the last book of Plato’s “ Republic.” It is 
well worth the study of any one who hopes 
or believes. In it Plato imagines one Er, a 
Pamphylian hero of about his own time, 
who was slain in battle. Ten days after- 
ward, when they would bury the dead, they 
found his body still undecayed. He was 


put on the funeral pyre, but before the torch 
was applied he revived and told the vision 
he had seen while his soul was out of the 


body. He had been conveyed to a vast 
plain where were seated between heaven 
and earth a bench of judges. Before them 
the dead were being brought and each was 
judged justly. On the forehead of the good 
was put the record of their good deeds, and 
through one of two openings in the skies 
the endless procession ascended to the realm 
of the blest. The judgment of their crimes 
was put on the backs of the wicked and 
they were plunged down one of two chasms 
in the earth. Whether sent to Paradise or 
Tartarus, there the souls remained for a 
thousand years. Down from the other 
opening into heaven and up from the chasm 
in the earth come other processions of souls 
which have finished their millennium. For 
every year of the hundred years of a full 
human life the good had enjoyed ten years 
of rest and happiness, and the wicked had 
been ten years tormented in proportion to 
their sins. Er was not taken before the 
judges; he was told that he had been 


brought to see and to carry back to men 
the tale of the world beyond the grave. So 
he asked the returning spirits their story. 
It had been just a thousand years since the 
death of the heroes of the Trojan War, and 
the souls of Agamemnon and Ulysses and 
Ajax and Thersites were ascending. Each 
was brought before the three Fates, and 
each chose the lot for his new incarnation, 
whether as man, or woman, or beast, 
whether as tyrant or poet or athlete or hus- 
bandman. By his own free choice each 
soul’s lot was fixed and the Fates sealed it, 
whether to virtue -and happiness or to sin 
and misery. He saw Orpheus choose to live 
next as a swan, for he would not be born of 
women who had been his murderers. Ajax 
would be a lion, Atalanta an athlete, Tham- 
yris a nightingale, Thersites a monkey; 
but wise Ulysses, who had learned the van- 
ity of ambition, chose to be a private man 
with no public duties. Thus all might 
choose a new life except the great criminals 
and tyrants of the world, who come up 
hopefully at the end of their millennium of 
suffering to the opening of the chasm, but 
are seized by fierce spirits and hurried back 
to hopeless torments. When the souls had 
made their choice they were each made to 
drink of the waters of forgetfulness and 
were each driven swiftly, like shooting 
stars, to the place of their birth. Only Er 
was not allowed to drink, and was bidden to 
return to life and tell man “ to hold fast the 
heavenly way and follow after justice and 
virtue always, considering that the soul is 
immortal and liable to endure every sort of 
good and every sort of evil.” 

Such is the Vision of Er, as told by the 
wisest of Greek philosophers,.divested of 
the adornments of its style and its cosmog- 
ony of the spheres. Plato had gathered all 
the arguments he could invent to support 
what his soul craved, but they were not 
enough. He wanted a revelation from the 
other world, but he could not find it; and so 
he put what he wished, or could best con- 
ceive, into the fable of a revelation—a man 
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who had died, who had seen the gathering 
of the souls before the seat of the dread as- 
Sessors, who had returned to human life, 
and could testify that in the other world sin 
receives its punishment and virtue its palm. 
The metempsychosis ‘is a flaw in the fable, 
but the great lesson is there of a future life, 
that we die not utterly, and that it shall be 
well with the good and evil with the wick- 
ed. Such was the best lesson, the true les- 
son of the wisest of philosophers before 
Christ. What Plato only dreamed and 
wished the Christian faith has—not a dream, 
a fable, but a fact, a history. Jesus has 
died, has arisen, has brought a truer, a fairer 
report back from the grave. We read the 
blurred and shadowy Vision of Er; we thrill 
and exult in the gospel of the Easter morn- 
ing. 





The Party in Opposition. 


WHEN Mr. Perry Belmont, a gold standard 
Democrat who repudiated the Chicago plat- 
form in 1896, invited Mr. Bryan to the Jef- 
ferson dinner of Mr. Croker’s club he opened 
a controversy which has drawn the atten- 
tion of the whole country to the wretched 
condition of the Democratic party. If the 
regular organization could be induced now 
to lay aside the sixteen-to-one silver issue 
those who went out of it nearly three years 
ago might come back, altho it would be al- 
most impossible for the two factions to 
unite in support of any available issue or 
platform of party principles. But there is 
no sign now that silver will be less promi- 
nent in the regular Democratic platform of 
1900 than it was in that of 1896. Bryan rep- 
resents the dominant political forces of his 
party now; the politicians who rule the na- 
tional organization and a majority of those 
who control the party committees in the 
States are loyal to him and to the old cur- 
rency platform; thus far there is no one to 
contend against him for the nomination. 
Altho the silver issue has been steadily 
losing popular support since 1896, and is no- 
ticeably weak to-day in several States where 
then it was strong, there is every probability 
that it will live and hold its place in the 
platform, chiefiy because he stands for it 
and because the leaders of the organization 
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stand for it and him. They do-not think of 
dropping either the man or the doctrine, 
and there is no rival candidate in sight wise 
enough to plan an acceptable compromise 
or strong enough by the most strenuous ex- 
ertion to shake their purpose. : 

Therefore the prospect is silver again and 
an overwhelming defeat. ‘The Republican 
party,” said Henry Watterson last week, 
“can neyer be dislodged from power by a 
movement so radical in its character as to 
make Republicanism synonymous with the 
preservation of the public credit and the 
maintenance of the public order. That party 
which even seems to be a menace to the na- 
tional integrity must inevitably lose as long 
as the national character and resources are 
upon the ascending and not the descending 
scale of development. Such movements can 
only succeed in the event of national degen- 
eracy.” If the battle of the currency stand- 
ards shall be fought again in 1900, the vic- 
tory for honesty in national finance will be 
finally decisive, and the crazy and menac- 
ing doctrine of silver repudiation will be 
buried out of sight. 

We have said that even if silver should be 
laid aside it would be almost impossible to 
harmonize the warring factions of the old 
Democratic party upon any platform of 
prominent issues. With respect to the great- 
est of those growing out of the war, an at- 
tempt to procure united action in either 
wing would probably be hopeless. The 
blind groping of Democratic politicians for 
something in the Government’s policy which 
would serve as an issue has been pitiful. 
They have failed to take advantage shrewd- 
ly of such shortcomings as were offered to 
an opposition. On the greater questions 
they are not in agreement among them- 
selves. This is not in itself a sign of party 
weakness or demoralization, for such a war 
tends to wipe out the line which ordinarily 
separates one party from the other, so far 
as questions of war policy are concerned. 
The honest partisan becomes a patriot and 
is slow to oppose the policy of the Govern- 
ment. Ex-Secretary J. Sterling Morton re- 
marked the other day that a new party 
might arise and be successful on a platform 
“opposing annexation and national extrav- 
agance.” If it should be formed now it 
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would be a small party. But this is the best 
suggestion that a Gold Democrat of excep- 
. tional intelligence and force can make. Oth- 
ers have said that Gold Democrats would 
join a new party because the Republicans 
enacted no currency reform laws at the re- 
cent session of Congress. They forget that 
a silver Senate barred the way. Undoubt- 
edly the better part of the brains of the 
Democratic party left the organization with 
the gold seceders, but neither ene wing nor 
the other to-day seems able to grasp an op- 
portunity or pursue a course that will win 
additional popular support. The Bryanites 
cling to a discredited issue which promises 
nothing but defeat, and many of the gold 
men are in a condition of indifference. The 
Bryanite leaders have been urged by some 
to substitute opposition to trust combina- 
tions for silver. They insist upon retaining 
both, giving silver the first place and treat- 
ing trusts as a manifestation of the hated 
“money power.” ‘The trust movement is 
one of great importance and deep meaning. 
It calls for the most careful study, and 
should not be attacked hastily with a broad- 
ax. It cannot be treated to the satisfaction 
of the public by an indiscriminate and dem- 
agogical assault upon corporations. An issue 
set up in this way may not be more profit- 
able in a political sense than silver coinage 
at the ratio of sixteen-to-one. 

It is a national misfortune that the Demo- 
cratic party is so demoralized. The inter- 
ests of good government require that the 
party in power should be restrained at times 
by the reasonable criticism of an opposition 
having strength: enough to excite fear as to 
political changes in the future and honesty 
enough-to attract independents who may be 
repelled from the ruling party by its ex- 
cesses. It is only under such conditions 
that government by party becomes most 
successful and beneficial. A sense of secur- 
ity due to the weakness of an opposition 
clinging to a policy which the people must 
reject if they would preserve their institu- 
tions, breeds in the Government a careless 
freedom of action which is injurious to pub- 
lic interests. If the brains of the Demo- 
cratic gold group could be restored to the 
body of the Bryanite majority, and the com- 
pact mass thus created should adopt a sen- 
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sible policy and be moved by intelligent im- 
pulses, the nation would gain something by 
the change. 





Sir Wilfrid Laurier on 
Prohibition. 


Sirk WILFRID LAURIER and his Govern- 
ment have at last sent down their decision 
on the results of the plebiscite taken some 
time ago on prohibition of the liquor traffic 
in Canada. It is in the form of a letter to 
the Secretary of the Dominion Alliance un- 
der the date of March 4th. In the first part 
of the letter Sir Wilfrid says that the offi- 
cial figures for the whole Dominion on this 
plebiscite were 278,487 yeas and 264,571 
nays. He then goes on to say, “ The fairest 
way of approaching the question is by the 
consideration of the total vote cast in favor 
of prohibition, leaving aside altogether the 
vote recorded against it.” In this way he 
finds that “ 23 per cent., or a trifle over one- 
fifth, affirmed their conviction in the prin- 
ciple of prohibition.’”’ The conclusion of the 
Government is given in these closing words: 

“T venture to submit for your consideration, 
and the consideration of the members of the 
Dominion Alliance, who believe in prohibition 
as the most efficient means of suppressing the 
evils of intemperance, that no good purpose 
would be served by forcing upon the people a 
measure which is shown by the vote to have 
the support of less than twenty-three per cent. 
of the electorate. Neither would it serve any 
good purpose to enter here into further contro- 
versy on the many incidental points discussed 
before us. My object is simply to convey to 
you the conclusion that in our judgment the 
expression of public opinion recorded at the 
polls in favor of prohibition did not represent 
such a proportion of the electorate as would 
justify the introduction by the Government of 
a prohibitory measure.” 


There is considerable surprise in Canada 
at this answer. The figures are questioned 
by Mr. F. S. Spence, the Secretary of the 
Dominion Alliance, who shows that in the 
various provinces the vote was as follows: 
In Nova Scotia, 37 per cent. for prohibition, 
5 per cent. against; in New Brunswick, 30 
per cent. for, 10% per cent against; in Prince 
Edward Island, 38 per cent. for, 4 per cent. 
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against; in Manitoba, 25 per cent. for, 6 per 
cent. against; in the Northwest Territories, 
27 per cent. for, 12 per cent. against; On- 
tario, 27 per cent. for, 20 per cent. against. 
He also shows that in the English-speaking 
provinces the majority vote for prohibition 
" was 107,948, carrying 120 constituencies out 
of 148, with an average majority of 1,042. 
The prohibitionists thus: polled nearly 28 
per cent. of the voters’ list, while the oppo- 
nents of prohibition polled less than 16 per 
cent. The argument appears to be that 23 
per cent. of the voters is not sufficient to 
warrant the enactment of prohibition, but 
that it is right to withhold prohibition be- 
cause 15 per cent. of the voters opposed it. 
The negative answer of the Government, 
with its quiet determination to try to silence 
the question and do nothing for the advance 
of temperancelegislation,has come as agreat 
disappointment not only to prohibitionists 
but also to many wise and moderate think- 
ing people who are of the opinion that while 
a general law on the question cannot be en- 
forced, the provinces that are ready for ad- 
vance on this line should not be retarded 
by those whose intelligence and character 
are not ripe for such measures. A law 
might surely be carefully prepared by which 
the authorities of the provinces might be 
left free to do as their peoples desired. A 
reasonable path of progress is all that the 
best patriots of Canada wish; but if the 
way is blocked by a simple, flat refusal, 
then consistent /prohibitionists have ‘only 
one course open to them—namely, to fight 
the parties who block their way by their 
parliamentary votes. This course, however, 
is not a desirable one. It is true that there 
are excellent laws now upon the statute 
book, but they are so involved in federal 
and provincial difficulties that, to be made 
of service to the country, they need legis- 
lative action or legislative disentanglement. 
The plebiscite was taken along lines entirely 
outside of party politics, and a law giving 
freedom to each province to do as it desires 
might also succeed in keeping practical pro- 
hibition out of the realm of federal politics. 
Then Quebec will not be unduly pressed for- 
ward, and Nova Scotia and Manitoba will 
not be retarded. As an indication of public 
opinion the plebiscite ought to convince 
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Canadians that the Dominion is not evenly 
and uniformly ripe for prohibition, and that 
there is need for a great deal of work to be 
done ere the liquor traffic in Canada is 
placed where it can do no harm. 





“TI Only Am Left.” 


Ir was the wail of Elijah; it is the wail of 
Professor Herron, the only righteous man 
left in all the Israel of Education, but never, 
never will he flee into the desert from the 
wrath of the Ahabs and Jezebels of plutoc- 
racy. It seems that his utterances as the 
head of a certain school of sociology and his 
attacks on the present social system have 
offended some of the trustees and friends of 
Iowa College, and they desire his connection 
with the college to cease. This is his re- 
sponse to the public: 

“T shall make no self-defense. But I shall 
defend the liberty of the truth to be spoken 
and heard. This is the only important college 
in America that has not been passed under the 
direct or indirect control and intimidation of 
money. If this college passes under the yoke, 
then the last citadel of free teaching is 
gone.” 

It may not be curteous to characterize this 
utterance as conceited and insulting, but 
what curteous language will befit such 
words ? The college in which he holds a 
chair is, he tells us, the only important col- 


lege in America not under the yoke of the 


money power; and he is the one professor in 
that college who maintains his freedom. If 
he goes all America sinks, all is lost. He is 
Atlas; he bears up the pillars of the earth. 
It has been the prevailing opinion that our 
professors of political economy are espe- 
cially free from the control of the money 
power. They have been generally on the 
other side. The high tariff men, who are 
accused of being the patrons of trusts, have 
long flouted them as free traders and im- 
practicable theorists. What has become of 
Professor Sumner, at Yale, or Taussig of 
Harvard, or Seligman of Columbia ? Are 
they slaves of the money power ? Are these 
institutions in chains, and is Iowa College 
alone free, and Professor Herron the last 
champion prophet of honesty? It is an 
amazing claim; it is too characteristic of his 
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rebellious rhetoric, which will not be slave to 
the truth. 

And now comes another outburst of our 
prophet. In a sermon preached in Chicago, 
where he was to occupy the pulpit during 
the absence of Dr. H. W. Thomas, of the 
People’s Church, he discussed the subject of 
expansion, and the relations of our country 
to Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines, and 
he said: 

“We are a perjured nation. We have not 

been true, but we have been false to the islands 
of the seas in the violation of our pledges to 
them.” 
This statement is absolutely devoid of 
truth. It is an insult to the nation, to its 
President and its people. We made but one 
pledge when we went to war, and that was 
not to seize and hold Cuba for ourselves. 
That pledge we keep. We are now just tak- 
ing a census to make up a roll of voters who 
shall form a Cuban independent govern- 
ment. We made no pledge as to Porto Rico 
or the Philippines, and we are doing with 
them, and for them, what honestly, before 
God, we believe to be our duty, and the best 
thing for those islands. To say that we are 
a perjured nation, that we violated our 
pledges is an atrocious and criminal slander, 
and we are not surprised that his hearers re- 
sented it and would not hear him again. 
Perhaps he thinks that now the last pulpit 
citadel is lost; but if there is freedom of 
speaking there must also be freedom of 
hearing, and if people do not want to hear, 
they have a right to ask the speaker to 
speak elsewhere. Dr. Herron has no right 
to complain of his treatment at Chicago; if 
the money power is unjustly trying to fetter 
the freedom of Iowa College it is unfor- 
tunate that his extravagant estimate of his 
own supreme importance to the defense of 
oppressed labor should so endanger or dam- 
age the cause. 





WE have received from a correspondent an 
inquiry about the case of Mr. Roberts, the 
polygamist whom Utah has sent to Congress. 
The House has no constitutional power to 
prevent him from taking his seat, even if it 
be shown that he is now a polygamist in 
practice. It is the judge of “the elections, 
returns and qualifications of its own mem- 
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bers,” but the best authorities hold that in 
deciding as to an elected Representative’s 
title to a seat it is confined to a consideration 
of the constitutional qualifications of age, 
citizenship and residence. In this case no 
question is raised as to these qualifications. 
But after Mr. Roberts shall have taken his 
seat, the House will have the power lawfully 
to expel him by a two-thirds vote. The Con- 
stitution gives this power and does not say 
for what offenses it may be exercised. We 
know no more trustworthy authority on this 
question than eX-Senator Edmunds, the au- 
thor of the legislation by which Congress 
sought to suppress polygamy, who is quali- 
fied to give a decisive opinion not only by his 
study of the Mormon problem for many 
years but also by his knowledge of constitu- 
tional law. He holds that while the House 
is not empowered by the Constitution to ex- 
clude Roberts at the beginning, it can there- 
after lawfully expel him, and ought to do 
so, provided that it shall have been ascer- 
tained by official inquiry that Roberts is an 
“open, practical and persistent polygamist.” 
The man is entitled to a formal investigation 
which shall establish the facts. It appears 
to be admitted that he is now a polygamist 
in practice. Upon such a finding of facts 
the House ought promptly to expel him. 
Failure to do this would show that it is not 
disposed to express disapproval of his con- 
duct or of the action of those who nominated 
and elected him. A committee of the House 
to which the question was referred at the 
recent session advised in its report the adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment disquali- 
fying polygamists for election. But this 
course would involve long delay. It is better 
that Roberts should be expelled, and the act 
should be accompanied by the passage of a 
resolution setting forth the attitude of Con- 
gress and the people toward polygamy. 





Lorp Sarispvry has achieved another not- 
able victory in tue convention signed with 
France in regard to Africa, which we note 
on another page. We speak of it as a vic- 
tory for him, for it practically gives to Eng- 
land all she cares for and assures to her the 
best part of the Soudan. France acquires an 
enormous territory, but it is to a considerable 
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degree desert and can hardly add to her 
strength without an amount of skill and la- 
bor in its development such as she has not 
manifested as yet in any of her colonial en- 
terprises. She secures, indeed, a commercial 
outlet on the Nile, but if Tongkin, Madagas- 
ear and the French Kongo are correct illus- 
trations the amount of that commerce will 
not be so great as to alarm British investors 
in the industries of the Nile Valley. When 
the full statement of the agreement is re- 
ceived it will be easier to estimate the real 
value of the concessions mae by either side, 
but so far as we know now England seems 
to have decidedly the best of the bargain, as 
France has the largest territory. But it is not 
only in Africa that Lord Salisbury has 
gained an important point. In China he seems 
also to have carried all that is really werth 
while. There, too, details are not given, but 
the Newchwang loan is safe, and while Man- 
churia is Russian, foreign trade seems to 
have obtained valuable concessions. It must 
indeed be borne in mind that Russia is in a 
difficult position, and-that yielding now does 
not necessarily mean that her claims will 
not be presented again under more favorable 
auspices. Still the present is valuable, and 
for the present Lord Salisbury’s star is in the 
ascendant. 





MokreE horribly brutal lynchings of negroes 
in the South! We put not one bit of cre- 
dence in the despatch which reports -that 
the negroes of Little River County, Ark., 
had planned a race war, in revenge for the 
lynching of a negro, and that not less than 
seven negroes had been found murdered, and 
it is not known how many other bodies had 
been left in the woods. We only know that 
the negroes have fied in terror. Then three 
negroes were taken from a steamer in Mis- 
sissippi, where they were in the hands of 
officers, and murdered—and this was another 
“race war.” It is a wonder that there are 
not race wars. The Palmetto, Ga., lynching 
has greatly excited President Thirkield, of 
Gammon Theological Seminary in Atlanta, 
whosays there was noconfession of incendiar- 
ism, that an alleged confession was made 
the excuse for the lynching. The Methodist 
and Baptist Ministers’ meetings of Atlanta 
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(white) have spoken in the strongest terms 
of abhorrence of the Palmetto crime, and of 
approval of the course of Governor Candler 
in offering the highest legal reward for the 
conviction of any of the murderers. Utter 
despair seeins to be the attitude of many of 
the most intelligent negroes of Georgia, who 
have done most for the elevation of their 
people, while there is a noticeable expression 
of vengefulness among the younger negroes. 
These lynchers are in very dangerous work. 
Men do not like to be killed, they sometimes 
resist. We presume that all the stories of 
race war grow out of the natural pro- 
vision for self-defense made by negroes 
after some of their number have _ been 
lynched or whipped. 





Mayor SAMUEL M. Jones, of Toledo, O., 
who recently contribyted two interesting ar- 
ticles to our columns, is again running for 
Mayor of that city, and the eyes of all the 
radicals in the country are fastened upon 
him. The situation is unique. Mayor Jones 
was originally nominated by the Republi- 
cans, but his well-known Christian Socialist 
views and his antagonism to corporate 
wealth have made him unpopular among the 
politicians, and they failed to renominate him 
for a second term. A three-cornered fight is 
now in progress. The Republican candidate 
is a man of no particular force, backed by 


the Traction Company, which wants a lot 


of new franchises, and also by what is some- 
times called the “better element,’ because 
he has promised to close the saloons on Sun- 
day. The Democratic candidate is a shrewd 
old politician, half gold bug and half silver, 
who will carry only the party vote. Mayor 
Jones is supported unanimously by labor, both 
organized and unorganized. It is interesting 
to note that he is also supported by the sa- 
loon element. This is because he has refused 
to enforce the State Sunday closing law 
(there is no local law). Unlike Governor 
Roosevelt, he holds that an executive has 
discretion in enforcing a law that is against 
existing public sentiment, and consequently 
allows the rear doors of saloons to remain 
open on Sunday. <A number of citizens, 
moreover, while not accepting his economic 
views, like bim personally, believe him hon- 
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est and faithful to the city’s interest, and 
think that he was not fairly treated in the 
Republican convention. He has their suppofrt. 
Governor Pingree, Herbert N. Casson, Pro- 
fessor Herron and other prominent radicals 
are presiding over immense mass meetings 
in his favor every night. It is said that he 
will surely be elected. While all the fea- 
tures of his policy may not be commendable, 
some of them seem to be clearly for the pub- 
lic good, and on account of them his election 
might prove no injury to the people of 
Toledo, who may be trusted to prevent 
by the action of their Municipal Council the 
application of any of his theories which 
would be injurious in practice. 





....Those who read the remarkable article 
in this issue by a Spanish ex-Minister of 
War, will discover that he is a Republican— 
that is, that he is radically opposed to the 
present form of government and to the rul- 
ing dynasty. He sees no hope for the re- 
generation of Spain under the Monarchy, 
and, indeed, he seems to think that the de- 
cadence of all the Continent, or at least the 
Latin countries, is imminent. The only 
‘hope lies in a republic of federated States. 
But that the case is so bad we must doubt. 
Of course the Carlists may raise an insur- 
rection, the Queen Regent may have to flee, 
there may be general anarchy, and Spain 
may be broken up and her territory given to 
France, and England, and perhaps Germany, 
but nations do not die in a day. His con- 
clusion that recuperation needs a republic 
of autonomous States ‘is right; in that way 
lies regeneration. 





....At last our ‘forces in the Philippines 
are taking hold of Aguinaldo’s rebellion with 
vigor and a few days will, we believe, re- 
duce his army to bands of fleeing guerillas. 
This week will decide the matter. The 
Filipinos are being steadily driven back on 
their capital, and that will, we believe, soon 
be in our hands. It is a hard, disagreeable 
duty which we have to perform, and should 
be finished as soon as possible. Foolish 
children must sometimes be punished well 
and thus taught a better spirit. The Fili- 
pinos will thank us a little later for the chas- 
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tisement they have by theit own attacks 
compelled us to inflict. 





..».The way in which Miss Helen M. 
Gould is sanctifying her father’s wealth’ is 
simply beautiful. Her only ihought is how 
to do good with the money she has inherited. 
So she has worked for the wounded and sick 
soldiers, giving personal thought and care, as 
well as money. The terrible Windsor Hotel 
fire only gave another chance for her kind 
instincts to express themselves. But one of 
the fairest things about the way her house 
was thrown open for days for the wounded 
and dying, and for the comfort of the fire- 
men, was the fact that her servants knew so 
well her wishes and character that, altho 
when the fire broke out she was in 
Tarrytown, they took the responsibility of 
opening her doors, as they knew she would 
desire. She is earning a name by the side of 
that of Clara Barton. 





....The proper time to display zeal for so- 
cieties tofeed deserted summer cats or to free 
muzzled dogs, orto fight the dehorning of cat- 
t.e, or the docking of horses’ tails, is during 
profound peace, when no very imperious de- 
mand is made on us to save suffering men, 
women and children. Just now we have a 
mighty task on our hands for the moral and 
intellectual deliverance of Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines, and it is not just the time 
to organize a Boston Society for the Protec- 
tion of Homeless Cats, or an Anti-Tail-dock- 
ing League in this city, excellent as the 
aims of such societies may be in their time. 

.... American astronomy keeps to the fore 
better than any other science. The discov- 
ery, by the Harvard astronomer, Prof. W. 
H. Pickering, of a new satellite of Saturn, 
far beyond where any was suspected, is a 
great achievement. This is the second sat- 
ellite of Saturn discovered in America, and it 
recalls the sensational discovery by Prof. 
Asaph Hall, of Washington, of the two 
moons of Mars. 

....Hngland is setting the pace for us in 
America in matters of the ballot. Under the 
London Government bill women can be 
elected members of the City Council, and 
perhaps a woman could even be Lady 
Mayor, ; 


- 
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The Resurrection of Christ as 
a Practical Force. 


By Dayid Gregg, D.D. 

THERE is a growth in the skill with which 
the Christian handles and uses the fact of 
Christ’s resurrection. A man has made a 
great advance when he is able to put this 
fact among the certainties of his settled 
convictions; but he has made a far greater 
advance when he has learned how to use the 
fact as a personal working force in his life. 
It has a value. It has an influence. It has, 
as Paul says, “a power to beget.” ‘‘ Begotten 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead.” What does it beget? What is its in- 
fluence? I answer: 

1. It makes us the possessors of all the other 
glorious facts of the gospel. 

It carries in it all the rest of our religion. 
The truths of Christianity form a golden 
chain, and the Resurrection of Christ is the 
first link. Make the first link yours, and you 
own the chain. You remember the little 
child of the fable! She was playing on the 
sand by the sea. In her play she picked up 
a bright jewel. When she picked it up she 
discovered that it was fastened to a long 
slender filament of gold. As she pulled upon 
the slender filament another jewel came 
into sight. As she stood there in the en- 
chanted desert by the sea, she kept on pull- 
ing; and link followed link, and jewel fol- 
lowed jewel... As the wondrous chain in- 
creased in this wondrous way she cast its 
links and jewels around her neck and over 
her shoulders until she shone like a royal 
princess. The man who-has gotten hold of 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ has gotten 
hold of the first link of the chain of truth; 
and if he will only pull, and keep on pull- 
ing, he will soon find himself possessed of 
the whole system -of God’s glorious gospel, 
and adorned with every shining privilege 
within the gift of Divine Grace. 

2. It confirms our faith in the over-rule of 
God in the human world and in the ultimate 


triumph of his Son. 
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There are many things in the modern 
world which make belief in the divine gov- 
ernment very hard. The affairs of men at 
times get into a hopeless tangle and there 
appears to be nothing but spiritual confu- 
sion and moral chaos. We need something 
to tell us that God can bring cosmos out of 
chaos, and cause the right to prevail. We 
have that something in the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 

When Christ was crucified, it seemed that 
the sun of justice had gone down behind 
thick clouds, and that a moral darkness, of 
which the darkness around the Cross was 
but a shadow, had settled on the earth. It 
seemed that while all vices were being 
crowned and feasted in Rome, all virtues 
were being crucified in Jerusalem. It seemed 
that nothing in the world was more sure of 
being discounted than moral beauty, and 
that nothing was more certain of a future 
than brute force. But when Jesus Christ 
burst forth from the grave, in which’ they 
had laid him under stone and seal, he pro- 
claimed to men’s senses as well as to men’s 
consciences that the real law which rules 
the world is moral, and not material; and 
that if the Sun of Righteousness is at times 
over-clouded in human history, it is certain 
to reappear. To know that Jesus Christ 
rose from the grave is to know that what- 
ever may be the perplexities of the moment, 
or of the age, the world is really swayed by 
God’s most holy and irresistible providence. 

As we speak of the over-rule of God, so 
may we speak also of the onward and tri- 
umphant march of the cause of Christ. A 
Risen Christ is an assurance of a victorious 
Christ. If death and the grave could not 
hold him or hinder him, nothing can. Chris- 
tian, you need not be troubled about the 
permanency of Christ’s truth, Men may 
snarl at it, criticise it, mangle it, distort it, 
boast of its overthrow, and place on the 
throne of popular favor a gospel which is not 
his gospel; still, the living Christ lives in his 
truth and one pulse-beat of that power of his, 
which once racked the whole kingdom of 
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death, will be sufficient to leave in shapeless 
dust the mightiest tower of Babel which un- 
regenerated humanity has ever built. You 
need have no fear for the future of his king- 
dom; for let him who found the grave but 
a cobweb in the pathway of his purpose 
issue but one of his omnipotent decrees and 
’ thrones will crumble and dynasties perish 
and nations vanish like smoke. 


3. It interprets and gives voices to the sym- | 


holism of nature. 
We do not realize how much Christ has 


done for nature. He has made it a Book of © 


God. He has used it as a parable of the 
spiritual and made its pages legible. To il- 
lustrate: He has made the lily a transpar- 
ency and put a light into it, and now there 
flashes in it, and through it, and from it, 
the doctrine of God’s minute and loving 
providence. By his miracle at Cana of Gali- 
lee he has put God into nature, and has en- 
abled us to see who it is that is turning water 
into wine in every vineyard. He has made 
the vine and the branches vocal concerning 
the union between him and his. Thus, you 
see, he has written his doctrines in the hiero- 
glyphies of nature and has made all nature 
parabolic. 

But I wish just here to bring to view the 
symbolism which talks to us of the Resur- 
rection. Let me say, however, that grand as 
the symbols of nature are, we could never 
reach the doctrine of the Resurrection 
through nature alone. But given the fact 
that Christ has risen, and nature is full of 
parallels and illustrations and arguments 
let me give two examples: 

I see the day buried in the darkness of 
night; but I see it rising again in the morn- 
ing. Awakened by the bugle of the 
mountaineer, I watch the resurrection of the 
day from some Alpine summit. Redder and 
redder grow the eastern banners of flame. 


Leaping cohorts of ‘fire fill the sky. Dark-- 


ness recedes into the valleys, and the sun- 
light breaks on the white crests. The 
mountains, in encircling amphitheater, tier 
on tier and peak backed by higher peak, are 
assembled in silent majesty to greet the 
King of Day. And he crowns them with 
glory as a reward. The mighty sunrise 
bathes a thousand snowy Alps in fire and 
aurelean, The fire spreads. When the sun- 
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rise is complete, the day lives again, and the 
night is no longer in sight. In all this sub- 
lime scene of nature I hear a voice of God 
crying, ‘‘ Resurrection! ” 

Again, I see nature at the close of autumn 
putting on a shroud and passing into the 
grave of winter: But this is not final. When 
God shakes the sunshine of spring out of the 
folds of his robe of light, and when nature 
feels the touch of wizardry which comes 
with every breeze, she awakens into a 
grander beauty than ever. In this, too, IL 
again hear a voice of God crying “Resurrec- 
tion!” 

The Resurrection of Christ, as the inter- 
preter of nature, gives dignity to the com- 
mon grub which lies in our pathway, and 
which we trample under foot without a 
single thought. There is a wonder in the 
homely grub. Within it lurks somewhere 
the splendor of coloring, and the life of the 
many-hued butterfly. The butterfly emanci- 
pated from its chrysalis, and arrayed in rain- 
bow glories, flitting from bush to bush in 
the garden and sporting in the atmosphere 
of the crystal dome, is a flying sermon on the 
Resurrection. It is Paul’s question on two 
wings, “ Why should it be thought a thing 
incredible that God should raise the dead?” 

The Resurrection of Christ as the inter- 
preter of the symbolism of nature gives a new 
and a spiritual mission to the flower spring- 
ing from the grave of the little black seed. 
What is the magnificent flower springing 
from the grave of the seed and putting its 
golden garment before our very eyes? It is 
the Resurrection acted out in the form of a 
silent but eloquent drama. When Christ 
makes the symbolism of nature speak by 
means of the historic fact of his Resurrec- 
tion, the great and grand doctrine of the 
Resurrection shines out before the enlight- 
ened soul in a thousand forms. 

4, It is the source and spring of the higher 
life in man. 

Paul says: “He is our life.’ Who is our 
life? The Risen Christ. The Christ at the 
right-hand of the Throne. 

He is our life in that he teaches us to think 
largely and hopefully and ambitiously of our- 
selves. We are to be like him. His true 
self, his risen self, is a revelation of our true 
self, our risen self. Is his life a type of 
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man’s life, then we can reverence man’s life. 
The most reverent thing in the universe, ex- 
cepting God, is a human life that is certain 
of a glorious immortality. The Risen Christ 
explains me to myself. He tells me that, as 
his follower, I am not limited to time. Bter- 
nity is mine. Now this wonderfully enlarges 
my life. It means plans to be carried over 
the line, and to be completed in the beyond. 
Tell me that my life is bounded, and that I 
am only a creature of the ‘‘Now’’; and that 
moment there is an awful shrinkage in my 
aspirations and expectations, and conse- 
quently an awful shrinkage in my purposes 
and in my enterprises. I must attempt noth- 
ing so large that I cannot finish before the 
sun goes down. I must desire nothing that 
this life cannot bestow. I must and I will 
live as a poor, timid, cramped, crippled, 
limited, temporary thing should live. To live 
thus is to live according to my nature. But 
I am not a limited, crippled, cramped, tem- 
porary creature. Wrapped up in me, under 
many a covering, under many a fold, are 
the everlasting powers of a Son of God. The 
seed of my immortality is only waiting for 
the coming of its springtime. 

The value of Christ’s Resurrection is this: 
It begets a resurrection within us. It gives 
a new sense of the largeness of life. It starts 
spiritual possibilities leaping in the soul. It 
bridges earth and heaven, and brings over 
to earth the vitality of heaven to inspire and 
to nourish us. It roots our life in the Risen 
Christ, and thus puts the fullness of heaven 
at our disposal. 

In a Scottish valley, beside a little brook, 
where there was no kindly soil, a Highlander 
once planted a tree. Of course it wilted and 
drooped. But suddenly, to the surprise of 
every one, it took a new start in life and bore 
rich fruit. What was the source of its new 
life? That was the query put by all who 
knew it. An examination revealed its secret. 
With a marvelous vegetable instinct it sent 
out a shoot which ran along and over a nar- 
row sheep bridge, and rooted itself in the 
rich loam on the other side of the brook. 
From this rich loam it drew its new life. 
Even so the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
bridges the River of Death that flows be- 
tween earth and heaven; and the souls of 
men who see this and know this send out the 
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shoot of faith; and this shoot, running over 
the bridge between earth and heaven, roots 
itself in the spiritual realities beyond, and 
draws spiritual life from the very fullness of 
God. “Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who, according to his 
abundant mercy, hath begotten us again 
unto a living hope, by the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead.” 
Brooktyy, N. Y. 





Tur 111th General Assembly of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church meets at Min- 
neapolis on May 18th. The opening sermon 
will be by Dr. Wallace Radcliffe, the moder- 
ator of the late Assembly. 


....-The Chautauquan Institute begins its 
second quarter century with a general reor- 
ganization and better arrangement of affairs. 
Fifty thousand dollars have already been 
subscribed as a permanent endowment fund, 
and it is hoped to put the whole work upon 
a more substantial basis than in the past. 


....The Rey. James A. Spurgeon, who for 
a time had charge of the Metropolitan Tab- 
ernacle in London after the death of his 
brother, Charles H. Spurgeon, and who has 
been connected with its work since his other 
brother, the Rev. Thomas Spurgeon, was 
called to its pastorate, died quite suddenly 
this last week. 


....The ritualistic controversy in England, 
it is thought, will be more quiet until the 
questions in dispute are argued before the 
archbishops. The date for that hearing, it is 
stated, is fixed for May 8th, and it is ex- 
pected that whatever decision is given will 
in general be accepted. There are some 
very bitter irreconcilables, but for the most 
part even the strong high churchmen, headed 
by Lord Halifax, announce their acceptance 
of the decision. 


....The Sunday newspaper is getting its 
foothold in England. Recently the Daily 
Telegraph announced its purpose to issue a . 
Sunday edition, and now the Daily Mail, 
while admiting that such an edition is un- 
necessary, says that it cannot be left behind 
and must issue its edition to correspond with 
that of the Daily Telegraph. There is cou- 
siderable opposition, and questions have 
been asked in Parliament as to the relation 
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of the Post Office to this new demand upon 
it. 

....The Army Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation in Porto Rico is doing good work. 
Under its auspices the soldiers are to have 


a first-class café, with reading, writing and 
rooms for games. General Henry has co- 
operated cordially with the secretaries and 
the army officers are in hearty sympathy with 
the work. Hitherto the native saloons or 
cafés were the only places where the soldiers 
could find relaxation, and there liquor was 
always on sale. It is hoped that this new 
arrangement will result in great good for 
the soldiers. The work, however, needs cor- 
dial financial support. 


....In speaking of the submission of Arch- 
bishop Villatte to Rome last week we quoted 
a letter from Dom Benedict, Prior of the old 
Catholic Benedictines in Cleveland, Ohio. 
We have received from him the following, 
which we are glad to print: 

“T think it only right that I should again 
write to you in connection with Archbishop 
Vilatte. When writing my first letter. I had 
no idea that he contemplated returning to the 
Church of Rome. From the various letters I 
had received from him, and from the many 
newspaper reports I gathered all was well. For 
my own sake and for that of the general pub- 
lic who may be interested in the Old Catholic 


work, which will still be continued, this should 
be understood.” 


....The Committee of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, in this city, has de- 
cided to recommend the congregation to call 
to the pastorate, to succeed Dr. John Hall, 
the Rev. Alexander Connell, of the Regents 
Square Church in London. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Connell was in this 
country at the time of the death of Dr. Hall, 
and that his name was mentioned in connec- 
tion with the pastorate. He was then, how- 
ever, on his way to visit the Presbyterian 
missions in Eastern Asia and the question 
was postponed. The church meeting is to 
be called this next week, and it is generally 
understood that the call to Mr. Connell will 
be approved. 


....-Among the various duties falling upon 
such organizations as the American Sabbath 
Union is that of watching developments in 
our legislatures. No one who has not kept 
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a careful survey knows how easy it is or- 
dinarily to carry_ through a seemingly harm- 
less amendment on some law affecting Sab- 
bath observance which shall nearly neutral- 
ize the effect of the law. For example, a 
section of the penal code reads as follows: 

“All labor on Sunday is vrohibited, except- 
ing works of necessity or charity. In works of 
necessity or charity is included whatever is 
needful during the day for the good order and 
health or comfort of the community.” 

An amendment was introduced to this not 
long since, by which the last clause was 
made to read: 

“In works of necessity is included whatever 

is needed during the day for the good order, 
health, recreation, convenience or comfort of the 
community.” 
It is very evident that such an interpolation 
really made the clause of no effect what- 
ever; and yet it was so slight that except 
as the careful attention of legislators was 
called to it, it would have gone through with- 
out the slightest difficulty. Similar amend- 
ments and propositions are constantly being 
presented. One of the most effective lines of 
work carried on by the Union is that of 
watching this legislative action and prevent- 
ing the neutralizing of whatever good has 
already been secured. At the same time the 
Union accomplishes a great work in other 
lines and in all parts of the country. 


....With a view to meeting the peculiar 
situation in Utah a new .effort has been 
started, called “The Utah Gospel Mission 
Movement.” It is under the direction of the 
Rev. John D. Nutting, for six years a pas- 
tor in Salt Lake City, and who has been 
closely identified with mission work in Utah. 
Mr. Nutting believes that the only way to 
solve the question is to bring influences to 
bear not merely in the larger centers, but in 
the smaller places. The control of the priest- 
hood keeps Mormons out of the reach of all! 
the ordinary church and school lines of Chris- 
tian work. More than half of the Mormons 
themselves live in the 241 places where there 
is no Christian work, and the others with 
these are trained to despise the Christian 
Chureh and its ministry. The only way to 
solve the problem is to reach these places 
personally. To do this requires a large force 
and a great deal of personal effort involving 
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self-denial and genuine heroism. The task 
is greater than can fairly be laid upon .the 
regular missionary societies, and Mr. Nut- 
ting proposes to organize a company of men 
who will devote themselves personally to 
labor in each of these smaller places and 
endeavor to counteract the hostile influences 
of the priesthood and overcome the great 
general ignorance among the people.’ The 
movement receives the cordial suport of 
those who have looked into it, such as Presi- 
dent Thwing, Dr. George H. McGrew and 
others of Cleveland, where the movement 
has its center, as well as many other indi- 
viduals. 





Missions. 


Statistics of Japan for 1898. 
By the Rev. R. B. Peery, Ph.D. 


A CAREFUL study of the slatisrics of mission- 
ary work in Japan for the year 1898, recently 
compiled by Rev. H. Loomis, of Yokohama, re- 
veals some interesting and instructive facts. 

The total figures at the close of the year are 
40,981 Protestants, 53,427 Roman Catholics and 
24,531 Greek Catholics. During the year the 
Protestant bodies baptized 4,400 persons, the 
Roman Catholics 4,982 and the Greek Catholics 
970. There were heavy losses by death and 
excommunication in all three bodies, so that 
the net gains of the year are not great—Protes- 
tants, 403; Roman Catholics, 681; Greek Cath- 
olics, 675. ss 

The total number of Protestant missionaries, 
including wives and single women, is 692. This 
is an increase of 33 over the previous year. 
The Roman Catholic missionaries number 110 
and the nuns 102. The Greek Catholics have 
only three missionaries. 

Of native Protestant ministers there are 
308—an increase of 6 over the previous year. 
The total number of unordained helpers is 725— 
an increase of 145. In the Roman Catholic 
Church: there are 26 native priests and 284 
catechists, and in the Greek Church there are 
27 ordained ministers and 153 unordained. 

The Protestant bodies have 22 theological 
schools, 20 boarding schools for boys and 50 for 
girls. The Roman Catholics have only 2 theo- 
logical schools, 2 boarding schools for boys and 


2 for girls, while the Greek Church has only. 


one of each. There has been a considerable 
increase in the number of pupils attending these 
schools. It will be seen that a large part of the 
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men and money of the Protestant bodies is ex- 
pended in educational work, while the two Cath- 
olic bodies expend very little in that way. And 
yet the success of the latter seems no less than 
that of the former. 

The contributions of the native churches show 
an encouraging increase. The total sum con- 
tributed by Protestant Christians is 95,365 yen 
—an increase over the previous year of 13,814 
yen. The largest contribution per member was 
given by the Lutheran Church, 3.75 yen. The 
second best was the Church of Christ in Japan, 
with 3.00 per member. 

A comparison of the different denominations 
shows that the Kumiai Churches, in co-opera- 
tion with the American Board, enrol more mem- 
bers than any other body. Last year the 
Church of Christ led in numbers, but this year 
it has fallen to the second place. The Congre- 
gational Churches led in the number of baptisms, 
with a total of 1,012 for the year. 

In consideration of the present mood of 
Japan these figures are encouraging, and we 
have begun another year’s work with gratitude 
for the success of the past and brighter hopes 
for the future. 

SaGa, JAPAN. 





THE year 1898 showed a remarkable ad- 
vance in Bible work in Korea. Thé transla- 
tion by individual members of the Board of 
Translators of the New Testament in its first 
form was finished and the greater portion was 
published. This in itself is worthy of record. 
The Board will take up the work of the mem- 
bers and in due time bring out its own transla- 
tion. But a very good translation of the New 
Testament is now before the Koreans. The 
American Bible Society, the National Bible So- 
ciety of Scotland and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society are all three engaged in the work 
of translation and publication. The society 
last named has an agent living in Seoul, and the 
circulation, aside from what is done by mission- 
aries, is done through the agency of this society. 
There were twenty-five colporteurs and twelve 
Bible women—Koreans—employed for a longer 
or shorter period during the year. The total 
number of Korean Scriptures (portions) pub- 
lished last year was 93,000, and the actual sales 
34,813, as against 6,335 in 1897, 2,997 in 1896 
and 1,253 in 1895. It should also be noted that 
the books are sold at a trifle below cost of pro- 
duction, a record of which the missionaries are 
pardonably proud. Poor as the average Korean 
is, the readiness with which he buys Scriptures 
and other Christian books is a constant and 
pleasant surprise to the missionary. 





FINANCIAL. 


Trade with the Islands. 


THE Bureau of Statistics at Washington 
published last week the following table, 
showing the value of the principal tropical 
products imported annually into this coun- 
try, taking 1896 as a year fairly representing 
this trade under normal conditions: 


> TOWMONO sii cidik ein tis tone ince <p desscocccdawe 


Hemp, jute, etc 
Miscellaneous articles 


The Bureau suggested that with the intro- 
duction of American capital and energy, the 
Philippines, Cuba, Hawaii and Porto Rico 
“may enormously increase their production 
and supply practically all of those articles of 
tropical growth for which it has been neces- 
sary in the past to send money abroad.” 
While the Bureau’s discussion of the possi- 
bilities in this direction is very interesting 
and sets forth many important facts, those 
who expect such a shifting of sources of sup- 
ply should not overlook certain conditions 
and influences which will tend to defer or 
prevent it. 

Our Government is committed to the policy 
of an “ open door” in the Philippines. Thai 
is to say, the. goods of all supplying countries 
will be received there on equal terms, and 
our tariff will probably be maintained 
against imports from those islands. Our ex- 
ports to them have been almost nothing; 
under the conditions just mentioned the 
growth of our export trade will probably be 
slow. Our imports from the Philippines 
($4,383,000 last year) have averaged about 
£6,000,000 for the last five years, and have 
consisted almost exclusively (98 per cent.) of 
hemp and sugar, with which were a little 
coffee, indigo and tobacco. In 1897 we im- 
ported in all $99,000,000 worth of sugar, of 
which only $1,200,000 worth came from the 
Philippines, altho the average for five years 
had been $2,220,000. The value of all the 
sugar exported from the islands in that year 


was less than $7,000,000. Undoubtedly the 
output can be enlarged, but our domestic 
producers of sugar, both beet and cane, will 
demand the retention of tariff duties for the 
protection of their industry. and it does not 
seem probable that the imports of sugar from 
those islands will be very largely increased 
in the near future. In 1897 we imported 
$12,000,000 worth of hemp and similar fibers, 
of which $3,408,000 worth came from the 
Philippines. The quantity from that source 
may hereafter be doubled, but we shall con- 
tinue to use the vegetable fibers of other 
countries. The output of coffee in the Philip- 
pines is small; the exports in 1897 were only 
$416,000, but the annual average for the five 
years ending with 1890 was $1,510,000, and 
the crop can now be enlarged by careful 
and intelligent cultivation. The coffee groves 
have been injured in recent years by the 
ravages of an insect. Our imports of this 
product from the islands can be only a small 
part of our supply for years to come. In 
1897 we received from the Philippines less 
than $2,500 worth of tobacco and cigars. 
Imports of these products will not be largely 
increased under present tariff conditions. 
Whenever Cuba shall set up an independ- 
ent government, the character of the island’s 
tariff laws will be determined by the Cuban 
people, and in the absence of any reciprocal 
agreement our tariff laws will be enforced 
against the sugar and tobacco of the island. 
The output of these products in Cuba will be 
greater a few years hence than it ever has 
been in the past, but we may not look to the 
island for a much larger quantity than we 
have received heretofore in peaceful years, 
for it is probable that our own supply of 
beet sugar will be considerably increased. 
Annexation, of course, would change the sit- 
uation; if Cuba should become an American 
State her supply of tropical products and our 
imports of them from the island would grow 
rapidly. Under the old commercial treaty 
the development of the sugar industry in 
Hawaii was stimulated until there is no 
longer room for great additional expansion, 
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Annexation has not so changed conditions 
affecting trade that a much larger quantity 
of sugar will be shipped to the States. We 
have taken substantially the entire output 
for years past on terms which were very 
profitable to the planter and exporter. 

Porto Rico is a very fertile island, and it 
may reasonably be expected that our imports 
of sugar, coffee, tobacco and fruit from it 
will be enlarged. By and by, with the erec- 
tion of a territorial government, the tariff 
barrier will probably be removed, in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Constitu- 
tion. An agent of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment says that sugar can be produced on the 
island at a cost of 2 cents a pound, as 
against a cost of 34% cents for beet sugar 
here. But the output is only 3 per cent. of 
the quantity we consume, and probably can- 
not be doubled. A large increase of the im- 
ports of fruit from the island may be pre- 
dicted with confidence. After the tariff bar- 
rier between the island and the States shall 
have been removed and so long as Cuba shall 
remain independent, Porto Rico’s trade ad- 
vantages will stimulate the full and profit- 
able development of her agricultural indus- 
tries, partly at the expense of other neighbor- 
ing and less fortunate islands. 





Financial Items. 
Tue largest ranch in the world is in 
Texas. It contains more than 300,000 acres, 
or about 5,000 square miles. : 


....A. G@. Loomis, President of the tna 
National Bank of Hartford, has accepted the 
Vice-Presidency of the City National Bank 
of this city. 

...-It is reported that an electric railway 
will be built in a subway under the Quirinal 
Hill in Rome. The tunnel, 53 feet wide, will 


be built to accommodate carriages and foot | 


passengers as well as the cars. 

....The City Trust Company of New York, 
with a capital of $1,000,000 and surplus of 
$1,000,000. has just been started in this city 
with the following officers: James Ross Cur- 
ran, President; John D. Crimmins, Vice- 
President, and George R. Sheldon, Second 
Vice-President. 


....Within the last few weeks American 
makers of locomotives have taken orders to 
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build 30 engines for the Midland Railway 
Company of England, 81 for the Trans-Si- 
berian Road, 20 for lines in Sweden, 15 for 
Egypt, and lately 10 more locomotives have 
been ordered by the French Government for 
State railways. This is a total of 156 during 
the winter. f 


....In the House of Commons the other” 
day the Financial Secretary of the Treasury 
asked for a grant of two million pounds to 
enable the Post Office Department to under- 
take the development of telephonic communi- 
cation in the city of London. The rapid ad- 
vance of the United States in the use of 
the telephone has stimulated the English 
Government to take up this matter. 


....-The New York City banks belonging 
to the Clearing House have adopted a rule 
to take effect on April 1st, by which there is 
to be a uniform charge for the collection of 
checks drawn upon out of town banks which 
come to them in the regular course of busi- 
ness. The banks propose charging from a 
tenth to a quarter of one per cent., according 
to the distance from New York and time re- 
quired to make the collection, but in no case 
is the charge to be less than ten cents for the 
collection of any one check. The banks 
claim that they have been collecting these 
out of town checks for their customers at a 
considerable loss, and they propose to do it 
no longer, but throw the cost of their collec- 
tion upon their Conn: 


DIVIDENDS. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
quarterly, 134 per cent., payable April 1st. 

National Shoe and Leather Bank, quarterly, 
1 per cent., payable April ist. 

Coupons of Southern Pacific Company, vari- 
ous branches, due April ist, are payable as 
elsewhere advertised. 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 

during the past week were: 

BANKS. 
American Exchange.178 { Hanover 
Broadway.............24134 | Importers and Trad- 
Butchers and Drov- g 

£04 | New York N. B. A...244 

Subanee Oe Park 
217 


Chatham .... 
Commerce.......... 
Continental 


TRUST COMPANIES, 


N. Y. Life Ins. and Trust..............eseee. oncnee 
Title Guarantee 
United States........ 





INSU RANCE. 


A Favorable Sign. 


Some time ago announcement was made 
that during the winter several gentlemen 
prominently identified with insurance would 
deliver lectures on the subject at Chicago 
University, Ohio State University, and at 
Cornell in this State. If memory does not 
mislead, lectures on the subject have hereto- 
fore been given at Harvard, and a course of 
twelve or fifteen is just now beginning at 
Columbia. Certainly this is a favorable 
sign. As man rose a step or two above the 
cave and the hut period, he began to pro- 
duce in advance, and in excess of imme- 
diate consumption, not necessarily in food 
alone, for the stock of food ahead in the 
world is always smaller than one would sup- 
pose offhand, but generally. As soon as pro- 
duction began to outrun the hour’s consump- 
tion, exchanges began; at first these were 
confined to the clumsy processes of barter 
and to the reach of the arm, so to speak; 
then transportation began with the dugout 
and the small load on the back of men and 
beasts over primitive trails. At last we have 
elevated political economy, which may be 
roughly defined as the science of production 
and exchanges, to the rank of a science, al- 
tho it is still (being unfortunately named) 
misjudged as having a “ political” bearing 
and as belonging only to closet theorists 
who should be driven back to their dusty 
nooks when they venture to meddle with 
“ practical” subjects, such as the currency 
and the Eastern question of the United 
States. In course of time transportation 
may attain admission to the rank of a 
science and be counted fit to be studied; last 
and most slowly of all, insurance may—yes, 
we dare even say it must—come into. its 
rightful position. 

There has been at least one great error in 
the popular estimate of transportation, and 
there have been at least two about insur- 
ance. Transportation has been supposed to 
be the modern reappearance of the medieval 
robber-baron of the highway; insurance is 
still in the popular notion an alien interest, 


an excrescence, an octopus, or an anything 
by which you may figure .a necessary evil 
which would become intolerably destructive 
were it not closely watched and annually 
tied about with new statutory withes. More- 
over, the notion has been that the way to 
make it cheap is to make it dear—that by 
abusing and crowding underwriters they can 
be made to sell for less what is made to cost 
them more. To cap the folly, insurance has 
been imagined, like the lion’s part in the 
presentation of “ Pyramus and Thisbe,” to 
require neither experience nor study; any- 
body could do it extempore, for “ it is nothing 
but roaring,” i. e., nothing but taking in pre- 
miums and sometimes adjusting a loss. If 
we are beginning to outgrow this; to see 
that successful insurance practice is some- 
thing to which nobody, with the best equip- 
ment of experience, is quite fully equal; to 
realize that it is something which can be 
learned, in the imperfect way that other 
things are learned, and therefore that it is 
worth studying and ought to be studied; 
if we are beginning to attain so much as this 
—and it quite looks, at times, as if we were— 
there is then ground for hope and belief that 
progress is making down below the discour- 
aging surface and that the twentieth century 
may really advance us in better understand- 
ing and treatment of this indispensable 
thing, insurance. 





Once More. 


TuE fire insurance companies in the Metro- 
politan district have been openly free and in- 
dependent fighters, untrammelled by a nomi- 


nal organization, since last April. Commis- 
sions went up, as a result of the disruption of 
the tariff association, and rates went down, 
as.shown by the comparative figures, given 
here two weeks ago, of premiums for the last 
half of 1898 and 1897. So during the past 
six months efforts have been making to come 
together anew, and the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange, which during last week 
received the assent of all but a few com- 
panies, is the result. The movement com- 
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mands our sincerest good wishes, but does 
not inspire us with any lively faith. <A 
change in name helps nothing. The real 
trouble with pastcompacts has not been in the 
compacts, but in the makers. An imperfect 
compact, kept, may have some efficacy; the 
most excellent*one, not kept, can have none. 
If bad faith is expected, and, in a manner, al- 
lowed, so long as it does not become “ un- 
due ” and “ excessive,” then no form of pact 
can be compact and helpful. We must hang 
together, said the brilliant orator of the times 
of the declaration, or we shall certainly hang 
separately. But if the underwriters of to- 
day really cannot hang together, they may 
still be safe if they will only hang separately 
—if they will declare and maintain individual 
independence and, having decided what they 
eught to ask, will make their ultimatum No 
rate, no risk. 





The British Prudential. 


INADVERTENTLY the report of the annual 
meeting of the British Prudential in March 
last has been mislaid, but altho not fully 
timely in the common news sense informa- 
tion of such a giant organization is always 
of the time and in order. This last meeting 
was called the Jubilee anniversary, being 
the forty-ninth and closing the half century. 
In theIndustrial branchthe year’s premiums 
were $23,967,955, being an increase of $1,- 
073,990; the weekly premiums are nearly 
$500,000. The total number of policies i 
force was 12,546,132, and their average 
duration is over eight and a quarter years, 
which is a remarkably long holding out. 
The number of deaths during the year was 
192,359, calling for $9,116,690. During the 
year 1,876 endowment policies matured, and 
60,848 free policies (i.e., paid-up) were grant- 
ed to policy-holders of five years’ standing 
who desired to discontinue paying. The 
total amount at risk in this branch is $611,- 
421,445. There are 14,061 persons engaged 
‘in collecting the weekly Industrial premi- 
ums, whose salaries come to $4,387,510; the 
postage and revenue stamps, at the head 
oftice only, cost $308,020 annually. 

In its Ordinary branch the Prudential is 
also one of the largest in Great Britain. 
During the year, 65,893 policies were issued, 
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.for $33,493,775. The year’s premiums Were 


$13,871,320; there were 5,038 deaths, calling 
for $3,538,215. The number of policies in 
force was 497,327, amounting to nearly $280,- 
000,000. 

At the end of 1849 the Prudential had ac- 
tual assets of some $28,000 and had written 
$69,815 insurance. In 1852 its premium in- 
come was a little over $15,000, and in 1857 
a premium of a third or two-thirds more was 
expected soon. In 1864 the assets were 
$315,000, and the manager expected an in- 
come of $500,000 within two years more. 
Since 1872, when assets were $2,377,570, they 
have more than doubled upon themselves 
every five years except in the last five, but 
of course such a ratio of progression could 
not continue. 





....-President John A. McCall does not 
favor any attempt to discourage foreign 
companies here by discriminating taxation. 
The life companies of this country—espe- 
cially in Great Britain, where competition 
from them is especially sharp and is so ef- 
fective that the home companies cannot be 
expected to regard them with great affec- 
tion—have still been treated fairly. Nobody 
has ventured to say a word against the 
British insurance companies here. The root 
of opposition is only that some American 
underwriters think them aq little too good and 
would therefore like to hinder them. This 
feeling, however, is the exception, not the 
rule, and Mr. McCall, like ourselves, has -no 
sympathy with it. 








Insurance Statement. 


THE MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

We take pleasure in calling attention to the 
annual statement of the Michigan Mutual Life 
Insurance Company for the year 1898, which 
appears on another page. This company shows 
total assets of $5,921,262.33, while the gross 
surplus, under the Michigan standard of four 
per cent., is $424,054.88. The number of 
policies in force December 31, 1898, was 15,822. 
In pursuance of recommendation by the Insur- 
ance Commissioners of Michigan, this company 
has deducted $102,649 from its real estate values 
in order to bring the same to an immediate cash 
basis. The report for 1898 covers one-half of 
this deduction, while the remainder has since 
been credited to real estate accounts, as will ap- 
pear in the report for the present year. The 
President of the Michigan Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company is O. R. Looker. The New York 
office is at 290 Broadway. 





Pebbles— Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


A NATION must feel awfully small to have 
the sun set on it, these days.—The Journal, De-. 
troit. 


.... Miss Mary, are jou sorry that your 
sister Evelyn is married ?” ‘No; it advances 
me one number.”—Chicago Record. 


....*Th’ United States is bounded on th’ 
east be th’ Atlantic Ocan an’ on th’ west be 
Cousin George.”—‘“ Mr. Dooley,” in The Jour- 
nal, Chicago. 


... Manufacturers’ Agent: “Is the head 
buyer up stairs ?” Accommodating Employee: 
“No; he’s out. But the sub-seller is down 
stairs.” —Chicayo Tribune. 


THE BEEF SITUATION. 


. -Miles 
Smiles 
All the whiles! 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....The most amazing bull of all the list ever 
collected or perpetrated is not Irish but Eng- 
lish. It is that which appears twelve times a 
year on the title-page of a London magazine, 
“The Fortnightly Review. Published monthly.” 


....-lnventor: “T’vye hit a money-making 
thing at last. ‘The preachers will go wild over 
it, and it will sell Jike hot cakes. It’s a church 
contribution box.” Friend: ‘“‘ What good is 
that?” Inventor: “It’s a triumph. The coins 
fall through slots of different sizes, and half- 
crowns, shillings and sixpences land on velvet, 
but the pennies and halfpennies drop on to a 
Chinese gong.” —Tit Bits. 


-Robbie bad longed long and earnestly for 
a baby brother and a pair of white rabbits. 
The answer to both wishes came on the same 
morning, but it was not quite satisfactory, for 
there were two baby brothers and only one rab- 
bit. Robbie was greatly disgusted at the mis- 
take. The next day his father found the fol- 
lowing notice tacked to the gate-post: “For 
Sail.—One nice fat baby or i will swap him for 
a white Rab-Bet.”— Tit-Bits. 


....‘* You say the beef was embalmed. De- 
scribe the process.” ‘“ Well, they take it and 
soak it in chemicalized water. Then they 
cover it with mucilage, and smear it all around 
with coach varnish. After this they add two 
coats of ready mixed enameling paint, and a 
top layer of sterilized buttermilk. When it is 
placed in the can they drop a dash of piano 
polish on the top layer to give it a hard smooth 
finish.” “Is this all you have to tell?” “All, 
exceptin’ that the beef packers offered me a 
couple o’ hundred thousand to go to Europe an’ 
om pontity. “That will do.”—Cleveland Plain 

ealer. 


...Take up “ The White Man’s Burden,” 

But patiently refrain 

From writing verses like it, 
Lest you bring woe and pain 

To those who read the papers; 
They’re weary now, you know! 

’Cause thousands have been at it 
From Maine to Mexico. 


Lay down “The White Man’s Burden,” 
Waste not your stamps and means 
On silent, sullen peoples 
Who run the magazines, 
No matter what you send them, 
No matter what you do, 
The silent, sullen peoples 
Will send it back to you. 
-—The Baltimore American, 


Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED-BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “ Faster Bells,” a volume of 
poems by Margaret BE. Sangster. 


CHARADE. 


My first is a kind of a study; 
My last’s at the end of a string; 
The meat is mv whole. When it’s ready 
We'll have dinner the very next thing. 
JENNIE BETTS HARTSWICK. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


When the following words have been rightly 
guessed, the central letters will spell the name 
of a city well known to all Americans. 

Reading across: 1, Meditated; 2, tired; 3, a 
sweet substance; 4, deadly; 5, to ascend; 6, 
a seat; 7, a musical instrument; 8, a hard sub- 
stance; 9, an Asiatic country; 10, straight; 11, 
fortunate: 12, to ponder; 13, an animal; 14, to 
look fixedly. MARY C. BURTON. 


MONUMENT PUZZLES. 


. 7 7 


SHRRHKHREREE 


I. Redding across: 4, A feminine name; 2, a 
Biblical character; 3, a slender rod or pin on 
which anything turns : 4, apt to break; 5, gener- 
ation; 6, a short-legged and stout horse; 7, a 
river of Prussia; 8, consumes by use; 9, to clear 
from anything offensive; 10, a contrivance used 
to allure wild ducks. 

The central letters, reading downward, will 
spell the surname of a Scottish poet who died 
April 30th, 1854 

Il. Reading across: 1, Veneration; 2, a 
dandy ; 3, a common bird; 4, slow; 5, a poison- 
ous serpent; 6, to be indebted to; 7, a domestic 
animal; 8, to scintillate; 9, disturbs; 10, a 
thicket of small trees and shrubs. 

The central letters, reading downward, will 
spell the surname of an English poet who died 
April 234d, 

III. Reading across: 1, To request; 2, to in- 
voke evil upon; 3, to run in waves; 4, the name 
given by Columbus to the island of Puerto Rico; 
5, appropriate; 6, a performance; 7, part of a 
harness: 8, marked by burning with a hot iron; 
9, pertaining to an election; 10, to usher in. 

The central letters, reading downward, will 
spell the name of a battle that was fought on 
April 21st, 1836. v. D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 16TH. 
Pri. 


The brown buds thicken on the trees, 
Unbound, the free streams sing, 
As March leads forth across the leas 

The wild and windy spring. 
Where in the fields the melted snow 
Leaves hollows warm: and wet, 
Ere many days will sweetly blow 

The first blue violet. 


ANAGRAM.—Richmond Pearson Hobson. 


LONGFELLOW NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman. 
Though she bends him, she obeys him: 
Though she draws him, yet she follows; 
Useless each be ye the other 
_ Dtamonp.—1, 8; 2, aha; 3, abatt ; 4, Shafter ; 
5, after; 6, ter; 7. RB. 
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Personals. 

OsMAN DEIGNAN, the young seaman who 
was with Hobson on the “ Merrimac,” and 
whom Congress rewarded by a _ special act 
which permits him to enter the Naval Academy 
as a cadet, learned of his good fortune upon his 
arrival at Manila last Week on the “ Solace.” 
Admiral Dewey has been directed to send him 
home to take his examination for the Academy. 

...-Mr. Andrew Carnegie is now ready to 
give $1,000,000 to the Carnegie Library in 
Pittsburg as an endowment fund, with $500,- 
000 more for improvements, and is waiting only 
for the expected appropriation of $3,500,000 
by the city fur the improvement of Schenly 
Park. Mr. Carnegie has already given more 
than $5,000,000 for libraries and institutes in 
the cities of Western Pennsylvania. 

....It is said that Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, 
widow of the late Senator from California, has 
given $2,000,000 during the last five years for 
the promotion of education or in charity. Her 
gifts include several for the benefit of the Uni- 
versity of California and endowments for the 
support of fourteen training schools for kinder- 
garten work in California and Oregon. It is 
now reported that she recently placed in the 
hands of Bishop Satterlee $200,000 to be used 
in founding a school for girls in Washington. 

....Those who believe that the story told by 
Tungus tribesmen abou’ the finding of the 
bodies of the explorer A.drée and his two com- 
panions was a true one will organize an ex- 
pedition in Siberia to look carefully for the 
bodies in the region where they were said to 
have been seen. It is thought that the tribes- 
men declared that the original story was. false 
because they feared the Government would com- 
pel them to bring the bodies to the nearest town. 


....During his vacation in the South, the 
President spent two days on Jekyl Island, 
where he met Speaker Reed. Upon the Presi- 
dent’s arrival the two men greeted each other 
cordially at a brief interview, and on the fol- 
lowing evening the Speaker and his daughter 
called upon the President and Mrs. McKinley, 
and chatted socially for a few minutes. The 
publication of gossip about an alleged discon- 
tinuance of friendly relations between the Presi- 
dent and the Speaker had directed public atten- 
tion to the meeting in the South, but all reports 
agree in saying that it was marked only by what 
appeared to be an exhibition of friendly feeling. 

..--The funeral of the late Princess Kaiu- 
lani, in Hawaii on the 12th inst., was an im- 
pressive spectacle. During the six days im- 
mediately preceding it the strange old Ha- 
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waiian customs and ceremonies were observed, 
and on the 10th the body was brought to the 
church at midnight by the light of huge 
torches, while women were réciting the histor- 
ical chants of the Hawaiian people. The final 
services were those of the Anglican Church. 
The procession from the church to the mauso- 
leum of the Kamehamehas was a very long one, 
and in it were American troops and sailors. 
The hearse was drawn by 250 Hawaiians, wear- 
ing uniforms of white trousers, blue jerseys, 
white hats and yellow capes. 


....The fiftieth anniversary of the ordination 
of the Rev. Dr. Joshua Young, of Groton, Mass., 
was celebrated a few days ago, and among the 
incidents in his life history which were recalled 
was his participation with William Lloyd Gar- 
rison in the services at the burial of John 
Brown on the old man’s farm in the Adiron- 
dacks. Dr. Young was then the pastor of a 
church in Burlington, Vt. He consented to 
take part in the funeral services after other 
clergymen had declined, and for this reason 
was so ostracised in Burlington that after a 
time he resigned his charge there. He has been 
twenty-five years at Groton, and he looks back 
with much satisfaction upon the act which ex- 
cited the hostility of the narrow minded in the 
city of his first pastorate. 


....Prof. O. C. Marsh of Yale University, 
who died on the 18th, was the most famous pale- 
ontologist in the United States since Professor 
Hall of the New York Geological Survey, whose 
stratigraphical work on the lower formations 
can never be rivaled by any successor. Pro- 


, fessor Marsh’s specialty was not in trilobites 


and orthoceratites, but in the discovery of the 
vertebrates, birds and mammals of the upper 
measures. On his great collection he expended 
his fortune, as did his less fortunate rival, Prof. 
E. D. Cope. Science owes to him its knowledge 
of the series of fossil horses, one of the chief 
illustrations of evolution, while the birds he 
found in the Kansas limestones, with teeth in 
their jaws, showed the transition from reptiles 
to true birds. The collection passed into the 
possession of Yale some time ago. His will now 
gives his entire estate, a bequest of $10,000 for 
the National Academy of Sciences excepted, to 
the University, which is to use his fine residence 
and spacious grounds as a botanical garden. 
The greenhouses contain a collection of 2,000 
orchids. Yale also receives $30,000 from the 
Peabody Fund. The estate is not a large one, 
but the total value of gifts received by Yale 
in the past and now from the Professor or 
through his agency is not less than $750,000, 
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“Laugh Out, Oh, 
Murmuring Spring.” 


It is the time to laugh, the year’s fresh 
prime. Sensible people now do the same 
that nature does—aim to be purified, and for 
the same reasons. They use that marvellous 
blood purifier, Ilood’s Sarsaparilla, Its work 
and worth are known world wide. 





OW0 Dress Shield 


is the only Shield that 
contains no rubber. 
Absolutely Impervious, 
Absolutely Odorless. 
Every pair 
guaranteed. 
Ask your dealer for 
them, or send 25 cents 
for sample pair. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET DESCRIB- 
ING ITS QUALITIES. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


YOUR WIFE and COATES |. 
+++ CLIPPERS 


A combination that cannot be 
beat. Keeps you and the boys 
neat and saves money. Clip the 
boy’s hair, Clip your beard. 





Ask your Hardware dealers for ** Easy 

Running Ball Bearing,’’ and have 
no other, Stamped ‘* Coates Easy Running.’’ Or send for 
Illustrated Circular, 


COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
INTEREST IN COMMUNION 


and the healthfulness of the service 
should prompt every person (who 
should know the danger of a_ general 
cup) to investigate our plan. Why do 

you allow at the Lord’s Supper a prac. 
tice that would not be tolerated in any 
civilized home? 

Send for our catalogue and price list. 


An outfit sent on approval, 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, 
Box N, Rochester, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st.. New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before writing them for Enpreindiesd ace advice and prices, 
changes. Immense stock for selection «4 for whe 

n' first class. Dealers supplied. be-poae hl 











| tg —* + NES awaiting claimants in neo eons Legal search 
made for unclaimed estates and legac 
OTTO KEMPNER, Lawyer, 94 World Building, N. Y. 





America’s 


Representative 


BICYCLE 
me W ALUE aiance io Svcrestinates, 
Ieethe gereres PLEASURE feecmten: 
CONFIDENCE o0: soeasines 


The purchaser of a ‘‘ Liserty” 


obtains all the enjoyment that a 
bicycle affords 
Road Models 


The Liberty Cycle Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


4 Warren St., N. Y. Brooklyn. Paris. 

ton. Newark. Hamburg. 
Chicago. London, Amsterdam, 
And represented in the principal cities in the United States 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


FEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE ET 


PEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 
REE EEEEEEEEEEEE SEES ADEE EEEEE EEE EEEELEEEEEEEE 


gree 





MANY LETTERS 


are received daily fs from all parts 
of the country highly « y endorsing 
© pertect cere: 


WHEATLET , 


We append one: 


nesses is the real 
food int e World, andI teed 
my five children ont 

Hazanp, 


Pres, Food Mir. Ass'n, N 
it, if unk 
your order; 


i) } 7 
We 
k 
iN \ dent tplioenioae 
\ we Will see that you are supplied. 
Made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO, 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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TRY THEM bon 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Hoarseness 


Made only by 
John I. Brown & Son, 
Boston, Mass. 


Observe Fac-Simile 
Signature of 





and Sore Throat. ge 


Bd lbcm tlhe 


on wrapper of 
‘Sas box. 





You Must Have a Watch! 


WALTHAM WATCHES are the best you 


can buy. They are guaranteed by the 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH 
COMPANY. The movement engraved 
with the trade-mark “ RIVERSIDE” 


is specially recommended. 


Insist on 


a Waltham Watch, and do not be 
persuaded that something else is better, 


for there is no better. 


For sale by all jewelers. 


‘* The Perfected American Watch,’’ an illustrated book of interesting 
information about watches, sent free on request. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH Co., WALTHAM, Mass. 





Watches, Diamonds, ncFine Jewelry. | 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, ofBroadway and Cort- 
landt Street, have a fine and carefully selected stock 
of choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fine Gold 
Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, etc. Attention is 
called to our several grades of TIME KEEPING 
WATCHES, all made especially for our house and 
bearing our name. 


EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


Y ‘The Benedict” 


Perfect Collar and 
Cuff Button, 


io Gold, extra heavy Rolled _Gold and Sterling 
ilver. ; 
“NOTE”! The GENUINE BENEDICT BUT- 
TON has the name ‘‘ BENEDICT” and date of 
patent stamped upon it! 
A set of four makes an acceptable present ! 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
Broadway and Cortlandt St , N. Y. 











LEWIS & CONGER, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 
ee er 


Hhouse-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, « 
e Qrockery, China and Glassware. 


Kitchen and Laundry Furniture and Utensils; Pantry, Bath, Cel. 
lar and Stable Furnishings; Cleaning and Polishing Materials ; 
Brooiwns, Brushes, Carpet Sweepers; Fireplace Goods; 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Chests; Portable Bathing 
Apparatus; Water Coolers, Cream Freezers, Ham- 
mocks; Sick Room, Nursery and Hospital Req- 
uisites; Afternoon Tea Kettles, Coffee Ma- 
chines; Voyagers’ Lamps, &c., &c. 

Goods delivered free t> any part of the Greater New York, or 


carefully packed and delivered to any station within 100 miles 
of the city. 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
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purting the candly 


al both ends, 
ei YOU USE Soup 


with PEARLINE= 
ieee INE does all 


z> Llatt sab 


aes gece: 50 iq 
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Then you are interested in the Glenwood Heaters which 
are so largely used in modern homes, either Hot Water, 
Steam, Warm Air or Combination Heaters. 


Ask to see the Glenwood Home Grand range, with 
illuminated asbestos oven, and other improvements, 
that will make a saving of at least 25 per cent of fuel. 
Glenwood dealers have them on exhibition, or write 


for catalogue. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass, < 
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amusrnonag MetnLve © (eBUGAR is not: improved by the ad- 


dition of sand; neither is White " 





by some Lead improved by the addition of 
Zinc and Barytes, yet there are hundreds of 
such mixtures branded and sold as “ White - 
Lead,” “ Pure White Lead,” etc. | 

You can avoid these by making sure that 
the brand is right. Those named in the 


margin are genuine. 





JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia, 


FR E E By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
MORLEY 


any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 


SALEM able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
Buffalo. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co.; 100 Wenn St, New York. 


j fps {THE 
899 FECORD BREAKERS fi 


Salem, Mass. 


SENTUCKY 








{J 

ij Endorsed by the Medical Profession of the 
World asthe Best Tonic for Convalescents ¥ 
from Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever | 
and All Malarial Troubles; it in- 

} creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire System. 

Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 

N. Y.: E. Foucera & Co., 26-30 N. William St, 


PERFECTION AIR MATTRESSES. 


Hygenic, Sanitary, Luxurious.— Made of strong 
canvas, coated with specially treated rubber, per- 
fectly odorless. 

Inflated with Air.—For Camp and Field, 
Hospitals and Sick Chamber, Yachts and Boats. 
They don’t bulge. 

Descriptive catalogue and prices on request. 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO, Providence, R. I. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS: 
e ns Y Call and inspect the newly invented patent ee Grond aes ia 
ake Your Choice or Both-there's. no mistake Pa rr new St kINWAY Grend, Upright and n Squat 
1 th Pianos of other make, in perfect pn ayy at low figures. 
When its the 20" CENTURY. STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NBW YORK, 











m2mr<4ma> 





















Sixth Avenue, aoth to aist Street, N. Y. 
Importers and Retailers. 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Cos- 
tumes, House Furnishing Goods, Etc. 












SEND FOR OUR 


Illustrated Fashion Catalogue! 


It illustrates and tells you all about the tremendous variety of goods we sell. 
A Postal Card will bring it to you. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20th TO 21st STREET, - NEW YORK. 


CCAR M EL xz = SS DMs hed eo 


j. ROTHSCHILD $$ 










































( ¥ 58 WEST 14th STREET > 
Made in Palestine, Syria. NEW YORK 
An Absol i { 
Seely Fre Olive OF Soap We take pleasure in inform- 
Nursery, Toilet and Bath. ~) ing the Public that we are now 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. Imported by CW 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! Street, New York. > prepared to show the correct 
e ) 





















Spring Fashions 
’-», in Paris and London Trimmed 
Hats and a full assortment of 


Some of the most famous 
m™ Amateur Photographers in 
fae the world use the Goerz 


Double Anastigmat Lens, 












and it haslong been the main- ; ee sol 
SE It has great depth of focus, y nery Goods. 


Very respectfully yours, 


New York! 
BROOKLYN 





an 
With a ““Goerz” you can do the very finest 
work, Your camera should be equipped 
with one. For sale by all dealers, or write to 
C. P. Goer, 
52 E. Union Sq., Hew Pork. 


Head Offices: BERLIN-FRIEDENAU; 





J. ROTHSCHILD 
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| AGood Cream Separator 


THE BEST OF FARM INVESTMENTS. 


McEwensville, Pa., Dec. 26, 1898. 








The ‘Al 
is givin, 
a poun 





25 lbs. My records are very carefully kept and I have the figures to show 


for it. This certainly goes toshow very decidedly that a cream separator is 
the best paying machine on the farm. It is like money Growing interest ; 
it works rain or shine, Sundaysand every other day. It paysa higher rate of 
interest on money invested than anything else in which a farmer can invest. 
It gives a clean profit every day in the year, while any other piece of ma- 
chinery is only used for a couple of days throughou the whole year. It 
saves time, labor and money. There is no carrying or repeated handling, 
storing away or replacing of crocks and pans, no long and tedious washing 
of utensils, no fires to keep up for warming skim-milk for calves, and no 
sick calves on account of having fed them sour skim-milk. One more point 
is this, it will soon tell you which cow is a boarder and which is paying for 


her keep.” Very respectfully, T. F. MENGES. 


Send for new 1899 “ Dairy” catalogue. 


Western Offices : GENERAL OFFICES: Branch Offices : 
Ranooren & Canal Sts. | 74 CORTLANDT STREET, [* 1102 Arcn Street, 


CHICACO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 














The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 
of continued scientific research : 
has produced is Moller’s, . 

It is not sold in 
bulk, but 
passes in 


a sealed 


and dated 

4 oval bottle di- 

rect from the manu- 

facturer to the consumer}; 
adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 











Ask dealers for Special Diabetic Food, for Diabetes. 
them — see that 
r ss packages have Gluten Flour, for Dyspepsiaand Constipation, 


a a Cine eniet Barley Crystals, for Kidney Trouples. 


i 
C : S 258, oc ee PARWELL 4 RHINES, Watertown, N.Y.) Us. 








| 


Re 
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THE THREE REQUISITES OF A PERFECT GUN: 
Balance, Even Pattern, Penetration, 
can only be obtained after years of experiments. 


The Remington, Hammerless 











—wvvvecrer 








is backed by nearly a century’s experience, and the success of the man who shoots a 
Remington proves that our efforts were not in vain. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


313-315 Broadway, New York. ILION, N. Y. 
109 COO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOOH HOOOOHOOOHHOHOHHSOHOHSOOSEOOHOOOESELEES 
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BY a 
! ig and 


Pye Rte 
AUS 


Blend most softly iyi 

Mm, Pley most effectively over 

a festive scene when thrown 
= Ww by waxen candles. 

Fo The light that heightens 
beauty’s charm,that gives the 
finished touch to the drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow of 


SBANOQUE 


WAX CANDLES 


Sold in all colors and shades — 
to harmonize with any interior 
3 hangings or decorations. 

Manufactured by 
A STAND DARD oil L CO. 
sale everywhere, 


Carefully + 
Medicated fi 


Leaves the Skin fag 
Soft and Smooth 


a Sample Cake mailed 
uporrreceipt of - 2c. 
Full-sized Cake, - 15c. 


Address Dept. I 4 
THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO. Fi 
Glastonbury, Conn. 




















FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIEDAND._. 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH 


HENLEY 
GOLF BALLS. 


A LARGE STOCK ALWAYS CARRIED BY 


SAMUEL BUCKLEY & CO., 


100 William Street, - - = New York City. 
Agts. for Henley Telegraph Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 
, 


READING NOTICES. 


_ AN EASTER OUTING. 
Six-day Tour to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
< Washington via Pennsyivania Railroad. 

e fourth of the present series of personally-conducted 
tours to Old Point Comfort, Amr Mg and Washington via 
Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New York and Phila- 
delphia Saturday, April 1, affording a delightful Easter out- 


ing. 

‘Rickets, including transportation, meals en route in both 
directions, transfers of passengers and » hotel ac- 
commodations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Wash- 
nevossary expense fort period of in devs —ill be eold ab 

or a pe of six W! sold a 
cmt of nara Ps _ i oe and Newark ; $32.50 
Tren $ .00 from i 
rates from other stations. cha: satin ni 


Old Poiut Comfort Only. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon on 
going trip, one and three-fourths y the board at. that since, 
and toreturn direct by re trains within six days, 
will be sold in connection with this tour at rate of $15.00 from 
New York ; $13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket its ; 

; 789 Broad Street, 


Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New Yor 
.J.; orGeo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 

















Newark y! 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia— Adv. 


The Liberty Bicycle. 

The Liberty Bicycle is one of the well-known makes and 
the machine manufactured this year by the Liberty Cycle 
Co. offers several improvements over last year’s model. 
fps Bia continue to be ridden this year and ple 
will continue to buy bicycles - In loo over the ‘erent 
a —, ~~. — we roe y Bicycle should be 

and all i ts tho 1 
before decision is made. : ." ve on cry mead 


“FORA QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 


- APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass..USA. 


A Perfect Collir and Cuft Button. 


‘6 f Broadway and Cortlandt St,, 
Messrs. Benedict Bete S way Tor and cuit but: 


hogs potted and gee 2 = 
hole in the cuff, while the 
oo into the 
h in the cuff. 
of e fia 


A 20th Century al ae 
Bicycle Lamp is so known : 


The 20th Century 
namé is a synonym for the stan lamp. The 1890 


model of the lamp offers improvements over last year’s and 
we doubt not that it will continue to be in as great demand. 
as ever. 


Henle Golf Balls are known-all over the world, and @ 
large. stock is ay" carried by Samuel Buckley & Co.. 
100 William St., N. Y. F 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


GARDEN CITY HOTEL 


Carden City, N. Y. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Forty minutes from New York City or Brooklyn, 
via Long Island Railroad. A brick structure, with all 
rn improvements and conveniences. Al RY 

LA AN ‘ 

ROOMS. t RGE AND J first-class. 

Glass-inclosed sun parlor 300 feet in length heated 


by steam. 

FINEST GOLF LINKS IN THE COUNTRY. 
Special rates: for” families wishing to re 
throughout the winter. _Itlustrated booklet, terms, 
&c., on application to F.C. SAF FORD, Manager. 


EU RO P Excursions leave April x, 22; May®, 








©. 20,27; June x0, 24; July x, 5, at $295 
up. Gazette and programmes free. 
F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York: 
ANNUAL SUMMER TOU 


E UROPE. NORWAY AND EB TOURS OROPE. 








Small party conducted by Professor CAMILLE THURWANGEE 
81 Pierce Building, Boston. 





Are You Going? 





FU ROPE 


S. S.“‘NEW ENGLAND,” 


11,600 Tons. Twin Screw. 


Sailing from Fitchburg R. R. Docks, Charlestcwn, every alternate Wednesday for Queenstown and Liverpool. 


ST. LAWRENCE SERVICE 


end information regarding these services, app 
Richards, Mills & Co , 103 State Street, Boston, or 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, lil. 


For rates, ,.. 


If so, sail from BOS- 
“TON on one of the Fast Steamers of the 


OFMINION LINE 


Crossing the Atlantic under 7 days. 
S. S.‘‘ DERBYSHIRE.” 


7,000 Tons. Twin Screw. 


S. S.““CANADA,” 


9,000 Tons. Twin Screw. 


MONTREAL and QuEBEC:to LIVERPOOL, via LONDONDEBBY. 
“Shortest Sea ” SAILINGS—Every Saturday at 9 A.M. 
to or address 


- 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 
“Sunset Limited” 


“ The Luxurious Hotel on Wheels,” 
RESUMPTION DECEMBER ist, 1898, 


From NEW ORLEANS 
To SAN FRANGISCO, 


VIA SUNSET ROUTE. 


CALIFORNIA 


MEXICO, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 
JAPAN, CHINA, AUSTRALIA, THE PHILIPPINES, 
AROUND THE WORLD. 
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For full illustrated Pamphlets, Maps and Time Tables, 
and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, apply to... 


EDWIN HAWLEY, 
Assistant General Traffic Manager, 
L. H. NUTTING, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 
349 Broadway, 
1 Battery Place, Washington Building, NEW YORK. 
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Horner’s 
Furniture 


No matter what your Furni- 
ture requirements, or whether 
for town or country, you can 
rely on getting the very best 
value at our establishment at 
whatever price you wish to pay. 
Largest choice is another impor- 
tant factor to be considered. 


Di .ing-Room Furniture in finishes of Antique, Belgian, 
Flemish and English. 

Bedroom Furniture in all the various woods and finishes, 
including special lines for country homes. Brass 
Bedsteads in over 70 patterns from $15.00 upward. 
Enamelled Iron Bedsteads from $4.50. 

Latest designs in Parlor Furniture. 

Couches, Settees, Easy Chairs, Rockers, Morris Chairs, 
Dressing Tables, Cheval Glasses, Writing Desks, 
&c., in unequalled agsortments, and all prices. 


R. J. HORNER & CO., 


FURNITURE MAKERS AND IMPORTERS, 


61, 63, 65 West 23d Street 
(Adjoining Eden llusee). 








Men 


- always 
insist 
upon 
» having 
» their 
shirts 


made of 


Pride of the West | 


Muslin—‘‘as fine as linen, as soft as silk.’’ For 
sale by Leading Retailers and Men’s Furnishers. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 






































The New Photography 


For the Army of Enthusiastic Ama- 

teur Photographers (long since past 

the button pressing stage) we have 
- prepared 


“ Photographic Advice” 


Handsomely Illustrated Manual, 
sent post free on receipt of ten cents 
in postage stamps. 





idea 


THE SOLOGRAPH CAMERA 
The latest and most practical instrument for 
the discriminating amateur. 


‘The Scovill & Adams Company 
OF NEW YORK 
60 and 62 East Eleventh Street 
(Five Doors from Broadway) 
W.I. LINCOLN ADAMS, President 

















ALL 


GOLF GooDs 


Try a B. G. I. Ball 
27 1-2 Dwt. 


IT WILL SURPRISE 
Yoo. 





Write for Complete Il- 
lustrated Catalogue. 


—_———_ 


ihe The Bridgeport Gun 
Implement Co. 


RETAIL BRANCHES. 





NEW YORE, 313 Broadway and 300 West 59th St. 

BOSTON, IvER JOHNSON SPORTING Goons Co., 408 Washington St, 
PHILADELPHIA, Gero. B. Barns & Son, 1028 Chestnut St, 
BROOKLYN, FREDK. LOESER & Co.,,Fulton St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 425-427 Market St, 





Highest Grade. 


a ee | 
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About half the lamp-chim- 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 

All the trouble comes ‘of 
the other half. 


But go by the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 














" For the Home, Library Studio, Office, School Room. 


os == THE STANDORETTE 


p- _Beniing 
usie 








of fuvatture, Som. 
pactl ‘wed 





giving the 
best fof satisfac. 
tion. Shines 
ona 

freight pai. wk be at not as repre- 
jsented, money refunded. 


| enameled in black. T: 
ings nickel plated. Ail Te snamta are 
automatic. Our booklet mailed oy 


D. H. ALLEN & CO. » Miamisburg, 0. 

















PRACTICAL farmers have dem- 











i} 


| St, 








onstrated by comparative test the 

high crop-producing value of 

D ARLING’S ANIMAL BONE 
FERTILIZERS 

They meet all requirements of field 

and garden crops and 

are the most 


ECONOMICAL 


L. B. DARLING 


FERTILIZER CO., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 





















—_ 









Sars, i 


EEA 161 BROADWAY. 
9 688 BROADWAY. 


23 SIXTH AVENUE. 














FINANCIAL. 
THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets....ccccccccccecse cece $8,000,000 


Offers g per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of 1st 
Mortgages Supervised by Banking Departments of Con- 
Recticut, New York and Maine. CONNECTICUT TRUS- 
TEBS, EXECUTORS, BTC., ARB PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 





VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock 


ae  foostves and interest allowed on balances subject to 

a t sight. 

All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission 


High -sless Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elive: 
PINE STS.. N. Y. 


NASSAU 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


DOUGLAS & JONES, 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


24 Broad Street, New York City 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
FOR CASH AND CARRIED ON MARGIN. 


EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT FISH Vico. 
President ; RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice- President. GO. 
HICKOK Cashier; EDW. J. BALDWIN, Ass't Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
$3800;008 


Extension Safety Vaults for the Convenience of 
Depositors and Investors. 
Entrance only through the Bank, 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish Gocene | S. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Ho oyt, Ed 
E, Peor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richa ala- 
held, Francis R. Se ane John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, 
George Frederick Vietor. Hermann Oelrichs 











Available 





| Sranelers’ jal 
i Lettersof Greiit.| ecne 











Blair & Co., yy va 
R. L. DAY & CO. 
- BANKERS. 


1 Broad St., New York. 40 Water Si., Boston. 


Commission pete resaiaaia 
in Both Markets. . 


INVESTMENT SECURITI EBS. 
Our Customers 


28 YEARS ic. tesca. 


IOWA FARM LOAN MORTGAGES. 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address, 
5 to G6 per cent. net. 
ELLSWORTH & JONBS, 

John Hancock Bldg., Boston, Chamber of Commerce, Cuicaco, 
Home office established 1871, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


WHSTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Bosten, Mass, 
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MOUNT MORRIS BANK 


125TH ST. AND PARK AVE., N. Y. 


CAPITAL, 


SURPLUS, 





$250,000 


$50,000 | 


President, 
THOMAS L. WATT. . 


Vice-President, 


EDWARD H. LANDON. 


Cashier, 


FRED'K W. LIVERMORE. 


Directors, 


THOS. L. WATT, 

WM. MORTON GRINNELL, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 

W. ROCKHILL POTTS, 
HERMANN OELRICHS 
GEO. B. BROWN, 

JESSE G. KEYS, 


EDWARD E. POOR, 
JOHN McQUADE, 
HENRY MARQUAND, 
HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY 
GEORGE 8S. HART, 
THOMAS H. NEWMAN, 
FRED’K W. LIVERMORE, 


EDWARD H. LANDON, 
STUYVESANT FISH, 
JOHN E. BORNE, 

SYDNEY DILLON RIPLEY, 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON, 
AARON 8, THOMAS, ~ 
FRANK RUSSAK. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


S. S. Spalding, Supt. 





United States Trust Company 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$ 12,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ 
notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
agreed upon. 

E t A ators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious and 
Benevolent Institutions and individuals will find this Company a 
convenient depository for money. 
JOuN A. STEWABT, Pres. D. WILLI8 JAMES, Vice- Prés. 

JamEs 8S. CLaRK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Henny L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. Hampton Assistant Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
BANDE SLOAN, Wx. D. 8SLOANR, 
D. WILLIs JAMES, Gustav H. BOR WAR, 
JOnN A. STEWART, FRayx Ly 


GEroReE FV VIETOR, 
Wx. WALDORF ASTOR, 


JA , 
JOBN CLAFLIN, 





W. Bayagp CUTTING, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
CHABLEs 8. SMITH, ANIEL LoED, 

. ROOKBF ELLER, OHN S. KENNEDY, 
ALEXANDER E. ORE D, O. M: 
Wriuiam H. Maoy, JB., Lzwis Cass YARD. 





Government 4° 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also vine? MORTGAGE Bonds ot Satablished 
Steam and Street Railway: 
PPRAISEMENTS MADE OR UOTATIOND "FU NISHED 
THE ' cee SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


ECURITIE 
* LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAO ST. (Bank ef Commerce Building), N.Y. 





We pay cash for 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and WESTERN PROPERTY, 
or take charge of same on reasonable terms. 


A. C. WILCOX & CO,, 
332 Drexel Building. - Philadelphia, Pa. 





We Own, Offer and Recommend for Investment, 


75,000 first mortgage 6% Gold, 15 year Bonds, 
interest payable March and September, at the 
State Trust Co., due1912. Price 101% and in- 
terest. 

BOODY, McLELLAN & CoO., 


Members N. Y: Stock Exchange, 57 Broadway, New York 


Defaulted Mortgages SOUGHT FoR Cast 








and Western Lands s, x; HUMPHREY, 





640 EXCHANGE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS, 


DIVIDENDS, 


OFFICES 
oe aa PACIFIC COMPANY, 
Coupons ono At Hi iee from tb follawing eds 
e 
and after ee date. te this is Oihce NI  PORORTSNS pe a 
R.R, Co. of Cal. Ist jitge. 
thern jor of Cal. 1st Mtge. of 1988 
n Pacific Branch R’y Co, ist Mtge, 

Northern Hy ist Mie. R. R, and S. 8. Co, 

organ’s La. and Tex. an 1st 
New York, Texas and Mexican R, R. Co, ‘ist Mee 


























Coupons due April 1, 1899, from the following b {i 
on and after that date by t . ag Trust rp A — =e 
ouston, Texas Central 2, 
Houston, Texas Central General tge, 
Houston, Texas Centra] Debentures, 


N. T. SMITH, Treasurer, 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
Treasurey’s Office, Grand © Cent: al Station Mendh 27, 1908, 
EW 
fhe Stock Transfer Books of this € 8 
Pp, mM. on Monday the 3d day of April rox. peny yi dang of the 


next annual meeting of the stockholde 
on the morning of Fridan the = 1 day of of Me 7 hee 





roleponsa 


ATERMAN, Treasurer. 
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THE CHICAGO, BOCK ISLAND AND PACIFIQ 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Office of the Treasurer, 
Cui0aq@o, March ‘th, 1899, 


73 og ote an AE a 
Jomp an: cia 
sfer books. age soe 
x ae te on the bse: y day < of March, and "dl at co'es o*clock 
10th day of April, remaining ope until 8 o’clock P 
i. 3 thes 2d of May next, when they shall be again closed for the 
pose of the annual meeting, and to be opened again for trans- 
mn in the discretion of the President or ery, aT; 
F. K. HAYNE, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF THE 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co, 
120 Broadway, New York, N. *, 


reh 22, 
Ata x, ie wae of the Board of Directors of thig ri BE aneld 


ED. That a WOE ty og of ose AND THREE- 
pat cent. (154 the Preferred Stock of the 
toge: a hn my April ist, os stockholders 
the transfer books for the Preferred Stock b 
closed’ on Mare fh 25. 1899, at 12 o’clock noon, and be opened on 
April 8, 1899, at ten o’clock A.M. 
T. W. SIEMON, Ass’t Treasurer. 


Western Union Telegraph Company 


New York, March 8th, 1899, 
DIVIDEND NO. 122. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND OND-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the Capital Stock 
of this Company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of April next to shareholders of record at the 
close of the transfer books on the 20th day of March inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock on the afternoon 
of March 2th inst.,and reopened on the morning of April 8d 


t. 
= M. T. WILBUR, 
Treasurer, 


THE AMERICAN BELL TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY. 


Boston, March [5th, 1899. 


A dividend of THREE DOLLARS dor share will be paid en 
15th, 1899, to ae of record at the close 








WILLIAM R. DRIVER, 
Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
Nzw YORK, March 15th, 1899. 

Ata meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, a regular 
uarterl divide ato et nag ae PERCENT. and an extra 

vidend of TWO A HALF PBR CENT. ree declared, pay: 
able on and after Maret Sist, 1899, S the stockh ~% ders of record 
on Saturday, March 18th, 1899, at one o’clock P 

The rane EP. books wiil close on Beturday, March Ag Wey a0, ot 
one o’cloc’ and reopen on 8 a 
o'clock A, M pen OH RED ARBULTO N, 
Treasurer, 





INSURANCE. 


1851 THE 1899 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A, HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSE Ss. an. 1st, 1899... $s 
TE se 87 088 Th 
Massachusetts Laws # protect the policy-holder 


New York Office, Empire B Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 








A> POLICY™ 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
“ form of contract, 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims 
promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Lrust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1899. 
$14,713,892 96 
13,245,410 00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $1,468,482 96 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway, 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


AM ERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Eighty-Ninth 


. rr Se : se eo 
Cas bam gy eccveccccocccs 
Reserve for re-Insurance and ail other claims 

Surplus over all Liabilities 











Ist, $2,710,727 Gi 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


METROPOLITAN. 


Not only in name but in deed THE MET- 
ROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New 
York deserves its name. It grants life in- 
surance under the best possible forms, granting 
liberal provisions at low premium rates. It 
will send its descriptive literature to any ad- 
dress. 
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THE UNI 
LIFE INSURA 


IN THE CITY 








All Policies now issued by this Company 
= from the date of issue, the liability of the Cor 
During 1898 the Company made materia 


thus claim a substantial gain in the most impc 


Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT @ 


ataPat aha ahahaha ahaha ahaha ahaa ahaa 
enced 
QO 
CAN 
O 


| Ei ces 

GEORGE H. BUBIC 
GEORGE G. WILLIAMS, - - Vice-President 
C. P, FRALEIGH, - - - - 2d Vice-President 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, - = 3d Vice-President 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, - - - - - - Secretary 

Finance 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, - - Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER, - - - - - -. Builder 





Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this 


RAN, 3d Vice-President, at the 


PER ERE REE EEE EEE EE 





m 
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D STATES 
CE COMPANY 


TYSOF NEW YORK 





1899 


anyg contain the following clause: “After one year 
sompany under this policy shall not be disputed.” 
fia increase in income, assets and surplus, and can 
np@uant elements of safety and progress. All Death 

a soon as satisfactory proofs have been received. 


Of cers 

BUBFORD, President 

J. L. KENWAY, - - - - Assistant Secretary 
t WILLIAM T. STANDEN, - - - - = Actuary 
t ARTHUR G. PERRY, - - - - - - Cashier 
y JOHN P. MUNN, - - - - Medical Director 


ace’ Committee 


c E. H. PERKINS, Jr., Pres. a and Traders’ Nat. Bank 
f JAMES R. PLUM, - - - - - Leather 


this Company, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCH- 
e Hig me Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 
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1850—— THE ——1899 


United States Life Insurance Co, | 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All ae now issued by this Company contain the following 
clause: 


‘* After one year from the date of issue, the liability of 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.’’ 
During 1898 the Company made material increase in ia- 
come, assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 
gain in the most important elements of safety and progress. 
All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
satisfactory proofs have been received. 


Active and successful Agents, wishi ig to reprevens this Com- 
pnaay, May communicate with RICHA E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS. 











oe e-. 
° S. woees - id 
tELWRIGHT 5 
NWAY 


J. L. KEN 
WM. T. ST 
ARTH Cc 
JOHN P.M 














FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLI . Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JOHN J. TUCKER Builder. 
E, H. PERKIN .. +. rest. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
JAMES R. PLU Leather, 


New England Mutua 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - = = $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES - = = = = =  25,816,738.19 
$2,292,335.40 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CasH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid. 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 


chusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 


the Company’s Office 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
Vice-President. 


President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, WM. B. TURNER, 
Asst. Sec’y, 


Secretary. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York. 











A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; zemforary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 


specially provides for practical wants. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE. 





All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
‘¢ How and Why,”’ issued by the 
PENN Mutual LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Phila. A¢=™78 


WANTED. 





Do you know what Com- 


panies you are insured in e 


In case of fire your poli- 
cies are equivalent. to a 
check on a bank. Better 
look your policies over 
and satisfy yourself that 
you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for 
the rate you pay..... 


Ask fora Continental policy and 
you are sure to secure absolute 
indemnity at fair rates. .. . 


Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


Continental Fire Ins. Co., 
46 Cedar Street, New York, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


‘‘Insure in an American Company. 


93 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 


F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


1899 -FIRE INSURANCE 1899 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 


Capital Stock, all cash 

Re-Insurance Reserve, .........-.sscceeseeeesers 
Unsettled Losses and other claims 

Net Surplus 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1899........ 


ereeitt 
o. gigi APRS VOUOLS, Frew et 








Assistant retary. 









wlones 
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. «. OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC... 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YorRK, January 24, 1899. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Comp y, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the of December, 1898 : 


an- 

iat $3,086,555 08 
January, 1898 . Noi + _ 1,238,340 83 

Total Marine Premiums .... . . - $49204,895 91 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1898, to 3ist December, 1898. . .. . $3,3275340 67 


Losses a paid during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,565 36 


Returns of Premiums 
and expenses $659,421 05 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock: 
City Banks and other Stocks . . . . $7,437,039 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise . 1,167,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at ........ e046. 890. 931 65 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable .. 6,161 43 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 


pay losses under policies payable in 
vy countries . . .« + « pee 229,793 36 
Casi Gt Sc Se ee sk ene 184,997 78 


Amount ... . $10,874,923 22 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
pone ea on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstap certificates cf the issue of 1893 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of party er cent. ig declayed on the net 
earned premiums of the com: 

December, for which . cates be issued on 
and atter jay, the second of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H, CHAPTIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, 





GUSTAV AMSINCK, 














JOSEPH AGOSTINI CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
Vv H, BROWN. LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
WALDRON ‘P, BROWN W. H. H. K 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, CHARTERS H. MARSHALL 
FRANCIS M. BACON, GEORGE H. MACY, 
GEORGE COPPELL, LEVI P. MORTON 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEO! Ww. QUINTARD, 
EVERETT FRAZAR.” ee Riven 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, N. DENTON SMITH 
HORACE GRAY LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
ANSON W. HA GUSTAV H. SCHWAB 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, WILLIAM C. STURGES, 
HENRY &. HAWLEY, WILLIAM H. WEBB. 


A.A. RAVEN, President. 
F A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
a ee a Te 
THE INDEPENDENT 
1g0 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
A Weekly Newspaper. tered at the New York Post Office as 
Terms of Subscription: $2.00 a a or a that rate for any part of 


8 year. 
Single copies over six m twenty-five cents. Postage 
to in Pateign Ceuntry in the Pestal Unien aise year ata. 





PROTECTION 


THAT PROTECTS. 


































































































STRONGEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


XXXVI The independent: 





Thorough Inspection 


Insurance Against Loss or 
Damage to Property. .... 


Also Against Loss of Life and Injury to 
Persons by 


Steam Boiler Explosions. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
‘ L. B. BRAINARD, Assistant Treasurer. 





Principal Office, - HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The Independent 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Michigan Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


For the Year Ending December 31st, 1898. 
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REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Received for Premiums....../.......... ccecceevecccece s+ + .+$F,062,982 90 
Received for Interest and Rent.... ‘ 317,508 71 


TTA, TURN io is i a ae RAR ELT Gi BEE $1,380,491 61 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

$ 286,910 73 

32,417 790 

260,430 690 

Paid Dividends to Policy-Holders........ gOOOR ev vck) Pr OERE. tse 455332 16 
ToTraL Paip Poricy-HoLpERs ....... Pode wees $625,001. 28 
Paid for all other purposes......... -» 418,013 52 

TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS... icoVa pd wth den So ogc c cose bdee ee Re as eeee Cebee. $1,043,104 80 


ASSETS. 

Cash in Bank 194,412 94 
First Mortgage Liens on Real Estate pane .t.. 4:400,078 70 
Real Estate, including Home Office Bldg., book value. {gf4%..... 458,575 57 
Loans to Policy- Holders, secured: by Reserves 615,917 97 
Agents’ Balances an : 6,210 02 
Bonde. . is:.gi5 ws Gacick 635 «cae hea es cee eee me a oe a 25,000 00 
Loans on Collaterals 300 00 

142,861 II 
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Rents due and accrued 

Premium on Bonds. . 

Net Outstanding Premiums secured by Reserve Fund 

Net Deferred Premiums secured by Reserve Fund......... . ey ara 
All other Assets. ..6......ccccecccccvesees tes Cee ee 


TOTAL ASSETS........-. a 3 $5,921,262 33 


LIABILITIES. 
Amount of Reserve Fund, American Table (4 per ct. ........ 6. $5»470+545 00 
13,91 
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Premiums Paid in Advance 
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Unpaid Dividends.............6++.e500% Seow eels pom kin eae : 
Death Claims not due zi 
All other Liabilities 

Gross Surplus, Michigan Standard, y | 298 - Se : 


Tota. LIABILITIES 
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POLICY ACCOUNT. 
Policies issued during the year... 0... 2.00 cececceceecceeee eee evens eee 
Amount insured thereby $7,098,153 00 
Policies in force December 3ISt, 1898.... . sito: -sube ceecechinimindblite slates <9'c-hdidiia aaa 
Amount insured thereby, including additions $29,905,621 42 
Total amount paid Policy-Holders since organization $7,693,650 27 
NOTE.—In pursuance of the recommendation of the Insurance Commissioners of Michigan and Ohio, 
the Company has deducted $102,649.co from its real estate values to bring the same to an immediate cash 
basis. One-half of this deduction is covered in our report for 1898, The remainder has since been 
tated Real Estate accounts, and will appear in our report for 1899. 
OFFICERS. 
O. R. LOOKER, PRESIDENT, 
C. A. KENT, - IsT VICE-PRESIDENT. 
HOYT POST, - 2D VICE-PRESIDENT, 
JAS. H. CUMMINS, SECRETARY. 
G. W. SANDERS, ACTUARY, 
A. H.“WILKINSON, ATTORNEY, 
C. A. KENT, - - COUNSEL, 
C, A. DEVEN DORYF, M. D., MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 
THERON F. GIDDINGS, - GENERAL Supt, OF AGENCIES. 


NEW YORK: ‘OFFICE, Dun Building, 290 Broadway, N. 
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AND OCCUPIED BY "JHE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE © 
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TO PROTECTION, PROFIT AND INDEPENDENCE IS FOUND 
IN LIFE INSURANCE 


which makes provision for your family, provides safe and profitable investments, 
enhances your credit, and improves your standing in the community. 


Ordinary Policies, $500 to $50,000 
PROFIT-SHARING | Industrial Policies, . . , . $15 vod on the most approved Plans 








Write for full 


hom Lhe Prudential Insurance Company 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. QF AMERICA _ Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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"Be Rey Sept ws Lem a 


Tollet Soaps for a year at 


Price. "Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 
The First Award of the Omaha Exposition was given the Larkin Soaps. 


T IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goon. Soar. Our -soaps.are sold entirely on their merits, with our 
guarantee of purity. THOUSANDS | OF FAMILIES ' USE THEM, and have for many years, in 
every locality, maiy in your vicinity. Ask*us for your neighbors’ testimonials. 


~ saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, and 
The Larkin Idea Sie in the purchasing value of this 50 per cent. 


brass, gold c 

that never break.” 

4% or 4 01.34% ei 

feet.. .Foot, 314 feet 

diametef. Fs dha . 
AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL if the i 0a finds 

all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality and the pre- 

mium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit 

$10.00; if not, notify us are subject to our 

order. We make no charge for what you have used. 
If you remit in advance, you will receive in addition 

a nice present for the jady of the house, and shipment 

day after orderis received. Moncey refi iaded romptly 

if the Soaps or Premium disappoints. delivery 


guaranteed. The transaction is not ites until 
you ate satisfied. 

a&@- Many girls and boys easily earna Chautauqua Desk 
or other premium free by dividing the contents ms a Com- 
ee x among a few neighbors who readily the 
listed retail prices. This provides the apenys: B- 1 to 
pay our bill, A a gives the © bgeee ang folk the premium as 

a middleman’s = ” le success of this plan 
confirms all our claims 


Booklet Handéomely Illustrating 
20 Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo,: N. ¥. 


Estab. 1875. Incor. 1893. Capital, $500,000. 
ug READ NOTES BELOW. 


a emtum ht for you below usual 
» Brass- rimmed, Bow-Foot 


ek dead. wn 








~~ Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to Last an Average Family One Full Year. 
: oa ae of Contents Changed as Rit” 
HOME” SOAP $5.00 
& Gola Meaal inner. For all laundi and 
bon old purposes it has no 8 4 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP. . .. .70 
‘ .» Aperfect soap for flannels. i 
12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER ta Iba,) 20 
An unequalled laundry lux 
5 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING. SOAP . 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP 
Sieume exquisite. A matchless becu- 


1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP : 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP... 
1-4 DOZ, ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . 
1-4 DOZ. BORATED TAR SOAP 

Unequalled for washing the hair. 
1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP . 
1 


BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME. 
Delicate, refined, gent lasting. 
1 JAR, 2 ozs., on oy LD CREAM 

Soting. Cue pped hands, 


1 TOOTH POWDER 
eat the teeth, hardens the 


gums, sweetens the breath. 
1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP 


THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost 
THE PREMIUM, Worth at Retail .. 


an Si 0. you select, gratis. 
Ly 


. $40.00 
10.00 


(Fou got the Premium ) “$20 





Norr.—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. 
and toflet articles of great value, but th 
they promise.— The Independent, New 


Not only do they give you a box of excellent laun soap 
mn give each purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally know they carry oul whee 











“Lilies of Easter” - 


are not too high a comparison to apply to the purity of 


Pears’ Soap 


which is such that it may be used on the tenderest and most 
sensitive skin, even that of a new-born babe. 
All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell it. 


Established over 100 years: 20 International Awards. 














179 r oLpesr eaiearen COMPANY IN HARTFORD 1899 : 


EIGHTY-NINTH ANNUAL éapcaye 


OF THE - 


HARTFORD 


‘FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
vt 


JANUARY 11,1899 . 


ASSETS* 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, - $800,193 55 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission, - 1,004,550 58 
Rents and Accrued Interest, 


~ 















Fl ea ey, “lin, An, 


f ; : ‘ . 30,137 57 
Real Estate Unincumbered, ‘ 2 ‘ : ‘ 730,890 00 - 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (ist lien), . ° Ge : - 1,509,700 00 
Loans on Collateral Security, z ‘ “a 14,800 00 

Sispe 8 349,516 00 
° ° . 312,500 00 
“6 Boston, “s . ; ‘ 3 71,416 00 

ss Albany and [lontreal « . . ° ° ° 86,040 00 
Railroad Stocks, ‘ ‘ : ; “ - 1,053,798 00 
State, City, and Railroad Bonds, . : : ‘ ‘ -  §,100,787.20 - 
Other Assets, ‘ cw “ é é P ‘ ° 29,331 00 

TOTAL ASSETS, . . _ . $11,153,659 90 











LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock, . . . . ° ° ° ° - $1,250,000 00 


Reserve for Re-insurance, ° mn . ° H ‘ 4;953,997 22 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims . ‘ ; ‘ 520,752 O1 
NET SURPLUS, . hee, Mee ae . 4,458,910 67 
Surplus to Policy ‘Holders, ote ere . 5, 708, 910 67 


5 


GEORGE L. CHASE, President 


P. C. ROYCE, Secretary THOS. TURNBULL, Ass’t Secretary CHAS. E. CHASE, Ass’t Secretary 
as 


Western Department,-Chicago, Be Sein als ye Cofran & Bissel, General Agents 


Pacific Department, San Francisco,Cal. . . « | Witte Pale im M: 


Metropolitan Department, 50 Wall Street, New York —_ 1 hee Meo i 










‘Bank Stock, Hartford, Tarket V Value, 
- 6s New York, 66 


Agencies in Sad _ Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. me 
THOS. J. LASHER, Agent = = = 50 Wall St. 


WODO00000000000000088808 






BISCUIT 
are Quickly, Easily Made with 
ROYAL 
Baking 
Powder 


Perfect, Delicious, 
Appetizing. 








- By our system of 
;. payments, every fam- — 
f ily in moderate ci- — 
fs cumstances can uwn 
m afine piano We'take 
& old instruments in ex- 


& thepianoinyourhouse 

= free of expense. 

= Write for catalogue 

a and full explanations. 

*«. Youcandealwithus. | 
at a distant point the 
same as in Boston 


Goae. & & Sons Piano Co. 


174 Tremont Sr. Boston, Mass. 














HALL’S “= 


Hair Renewer 


Brings the old color back; iio more.faded or gray hair. 
Makes growth more rapid; short hair becomes long hair. 


Holds the hair firmly a vert the —en 
Completely removes dandruff; ss 
Feeds the hair bulbs; new hair eh on bald heads. 


If your oroget wane suey 30 yor e dollar to 
” ¥ ‘ 


stops falliag out. - 





Joseph Joachim....:. 


the distinguished musician and violinist, Director 
of the Berlin Royal High School of Musi>, writes, 
as follows regarding the 


_ Mason § Ramlin- 
Organ — 


MESSRS. MASON & HAMLIN CO, 
Gentlemen : 

The Mason & Hamlin Organs, which are 
being used in the Royal High School of Music, : 
are distinguished for their extraordinary pureness)® 
and fullness of tone, as well as for their quickes 
response and_.elastic touch. They are of exe¢ 
tional value in the drawing-room, as ‘well as in the & 
concert hall, and can well take the place of the § 
pipe-organ. Without hesitation, I count them m7 
very best yet produced. 


(Signed) JOSEPH JOACHIM. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ison’ Hamlin ts. 


BOSTON. j 








